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INTRODUOTOBY. 



The REPrnLiCAN Party, by its National Nominating Con- 
tention, at Chicago, on Friday, May 18, plikced before the Ameri- 
can people these two, Abuamam Lisciiln, of Illinois, and 
Hassibal Hamlin, of Miune, the latter one of the United 
States Senators from that State, as ita candidatca for President 
and Vice-President of this Ecpublic, The nominations have 
additional interest at this particular period. Besides the fact 
that they are thus made the standarvl-bearers of the most vigorous 
political organization in the nation, there ia also to be taken into 
autount the manifold dieaensionsof their adversaries, which would 
seem to point the way to a certain Republican victory at the elec- 
tion in Novetnber next. 

AcBAHAM Lincoln, of Llinoie, is a genuine acion of the " West- 
lan^," and may therefore f^ly bo regarded as a representative 
man. Bom on the " dark and bloody ground " of Kentocky, he 
was " raiaed " in Illinois, being brought to that then Territary at a 
period when the foot of the white man had barely begun to tread 
its magnificent prjuries. 

With very limited opportunities of receiving an education, 
but much of that genial humor and quick sense of observation and 
appreciation, which is especially characteristic of our Western 
Pioneers, Abraham Lincohi stands t(>Jay not only a represen- 
tative of the early Western stock, the hunter, farmer, and pioneer, 
but an admirable example of what energy and ability can do for a 
man honestly using them in honorable pursuits. 

Not only in character but in person, is Abraham Lincoln a 
type of the West. Tall and loose-jointed, with lar^e bones, iho 
person of the futuro HoOiiyr President will attract af—'-" 
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8 INTEODUCTORT 

In persona! appoaranne, Mr. Lincoln, or, as he is more familiarly 
termed among tliose wlio know him best, " Honest Alie," is long, 
lean, and wiiy. In motion, he has a good deal of tbe elasticity 
and awkwardness nhii'h Indinatc the rough training of his early 
life, and his conversation savors strongly of Western idioms and 
pronunciation. His heigbC is hix feut three inches. His complexion 
is about that of an octoroon ; his fdco, without being by any 
means beautiful, is genial looking, and good-humor seems to lurk in 
every comer of its innumerable angles. He has dark hMr, tinged 
with gray ; a good forehead ; small eyes ; a long, penetrating nose, 
with nostrils such as Napoleon always liked to find in his best 
generals, because they indicated a long head and clear thoughts; 
and a mouth wbieh, aside from being of magnificent proportions, 
is probably his most expressive feature. 

As a speaker, he is ready, precise, and fluent. His manner 
before a popular assembly is as he pleases to make it, being either 
superlatively ludicrous, or very impressive. He employs but little 
gesticulation, but, when be desires to make a point, produces a 
shmg of his shoulders, an elevation of his eyebrows, a depresNOU of 
his mouth, and a general dietorlion of countenance, so comically 
awkward that it never fails to "bring down the house." His 
enunciadon is slow and emphatic, and his voice, though sharp and 
powerful, at times has a frequent tendency to dwindle into a shrill 
and unpleasant sound : but, as before stated, the peculiar character- 
istic of his manner is the remarkable mobility of his features, the 
frequent contortions of which excite a merriment his words could 
not produce. 

The Boston Transcript published the following in its issue of 
October 13, 1858. It describes Mr. Lincoln's appearance in the 
debate with Mr. Douglas, at Galesburg, Illinois, October 7, of the 
same year. The letter was written by (he president of a college in 
that State, — a gentleman well known in New England, and 
particularly esteemed in Boston. After stating the reception of 
the rival champions of the two parties, this correspondent con- 
tinued : — 

" The men are entirely dissimilar. Mr. Douglas is a thick-set, 
finely-huilt, courageous man, and has an air of self-confidence that 
does not a little to inspire his supporters with hope. Mr. Lincoln 
is a, tall, lank man, awkward, apparently diffident, and, when not 
speaking, has neither firmness in 
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AND PERSONAL. 9 

" Mr. Lincoln has a rich, eilveiy voice, eminclafes with great 
distinctness, ami has a fine command of language. He commenced 
by a review of the points Mr. Douglas bad made. In this ho 
showed great tact, and his retorts, thongh gentlemanly, were sharp, 
and reached to the core of the subject in dispute. While he gave 
but little time to the work of review, we did not feel that anything 
was omitted which deserved attention. 

" He then proceeded to defend the Kepublican party. Here he 
charged Mr, Douglas with doing nothing for freedom ; with disre- 
garding the rights and interests of the colored man ; and, for about 
forty minutes, he spoke with a power that we have seldom heard 
equalled. There was a grandenr in his thoughts, a comprehensive- 
ness in his arguments, and a binding force in his conclusions, which 
were perfectly irresistible. The vast throng were silent as death ; 
every eye was fixed upon the speaker, and all gave him serious 
attention. He was the tall man elof[uent ; his countenance glowed 
with animation, and his eye glistened with an intelligence that 
made it lustrous. He was no longer awkward and ungainly, but 
graceful, bold, commanding." 

"Honest old Abe," as Mr. Lincoln is commonly called by the 
great masses of the people of the " Prairie State," is decidedly a 
man to win upon the popular heart by the sturdy manliness of hia 
character, and the simple integrity and straightforward logic of 
his political opinions. The genuine though not reverential instincts 
of the Western people have fised upon the Eupubliean candi- 
date an expresMve, if not euphonious title, which b in decided con- 
trast with the reputation an "old public functionary" will carry 
with him into a dishonored retirement. In one respect the name 
is a miinomer, as " Honest Abe " is by no means " old ; " he being 
fifty-one years of age, and in the bloom of full and vigorous 
manhood. 

Mr. Lincoln is by profession a lawyer, in which pursuit he haa 
won a position and reputation at the Illinois bar second to none. 
His mind is eminently legal ; as an advocate, he is clear, c<^nt, 
and logical ; understands how to control a jury, and always pre- 
sents himself well fordfied in the legal points of any case he may 
undertake. 

As a politician, he has always acted with the moderate Whigs of 
the Henry Clay scliool, and since the former parties of the country 
committed themselves fully to the interests of the Slave Propa- 
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panda, he has been found working with the party of free labor, 
Though decidedly opposed to slavery, as the speethes inserted in 
these pa^ee show, Mr. Lincoln would not be classed as a larfital 
Eopublican. His opposition to the "peculiar institution" seems 
rather to be baaed upon the politico-economical \ ew of the s bjett 
than upon the moral prowida, though he by no eans sh ks tbat 
most important element of the question. The hirge of des ng 
" negro equality," which would have been truJO] eted B^^a net Sir 
Sewanl, cannot be chained on Mr. Lincoln 11 his d st ocfly 
stated bis opposition to the exercise of suffrag \ by the 4ngIo- 
■ Africans of this continent. In (his respe t he rep estnts the 
average sentiment of the people among whom he h e 

Mr. Lincoln is one of the most effective ol slump peakers " 
He understands well how to move the hearts of a people wore 
powerfully affected and controlled by the f ry e e tl e work ng 
features, the speaking tongue, and the many magnet c elements 
which go to make up the orator, than poss bij any other people 
on the face of the earth. " Honest old Abe has the pal b of 
earnestness, enthusiasm, evident sincerity, large knowledge of men 
quick perception of the humorous, and a ready ippl at on of hi3 
faculties to the surrounding circumstances. All these make h m a 
powerful and popular speaker of the Western s hool 

Of the people, — sprung from their loins proud of h a or n 
having carved out for himself his own fortune —the wh lom Hat- 
boatman, farmer, clerk, storekeeper, captain of olunteers er ng 
gallantlyinthe Black Hawk War ofl8.S2;thensnglawjer a tve 
politician, and prominent leader of his party for manj jearsi — the 
name, history, and character of Abraham L n nln has n t ma y 
of the qualuies that will stir the enthuaasm and bnng out the 
hardy masses of freemen, throughout the whole of thi^ Northern 
and border States, 

The Chicago Press and Tnbune gives the following interesting 
particulaiB reklJve to the personnel of Mr. Lincoln, This journal 
beiog the leading Eepublican paper of the Northwest, and of 
Illinois in particular, its statements are worthy of notice, as coming 
from those speaking as with authotity. The description of hia 
person, and account of his habits, are especially interesting. 

" Mr. Lincoln stands six feet four inches high in his stockings. 
His frame is not muscular, but gaunt and wiry ; his arms are long, 
but not unreasonably so for a person of his height; his kiwer limlw 
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are not disprqjortioned to his body. In walbn h s t thoa Ti 
firm, ia never brisk. He steps slowly and d 1 b ■a Ij aim t 
always Tvitb his head inclined forward, and h hand b p d 
behind his back. In matters of dress, he is by o m rm pre ise. 
Always clean, be is never fashionable; be a -el b not 
slorenly. In manner, he is remarkably cordi I and at th tame 
tJtne, simple. His politeness is always sincere, bu n labo te 

and oppressive. A warm shake of the hand, and a wa m m le 
of recognition, are his methods of greeting hia f nd At t 1 
features, though those of a man of mark, are n ins b 1 to 

a handsome man ; but when his fine dark-gray eyes are lighted up 
by any emotion, and his features begin their play, he would be 
chosen from among a crowd as one who had in him not only the 
kindiy sentiments which women love, but the heavier metal of 
which full-grown men and presidents are made. His hair is black, 
and, though thin, is wiry. His bead sits well on his shoulders, but, 
beyond that, it defies description. It nearer resembles that of 
Clay than Webster; but it is unlike either. It is very large, and, 
phrenologically, well proportioned, betokening power in all iis 
developments. A slightly Eoman nose, a wide-cut mouth, and a 
dark complexion, with the appearance of having been weather- 
beaten, complete the description. 

" In his personal habits, Mr. Lincoln is as simple aa a child. He 
loves a good dinner, and eats with the appetite which goes with a 
great brain ; but hia food is plain and nutritious. He never drinks 
intoxicating liquors of any sort, not even a glass of wine. He is 
not addicted to tobacco in any of its shapes. He never was accused 
of a licentious act in all his life. He never uses profane language. 
He never gambles ; we doobt if he ever indulges in any games of 
chance. He is particularly cautious about incurring pecuniary 
obligations lor any purpose whatever ; and, in debt, he is never 
content until tbe score ia discharged. We presume he ows no man 
a dollar. He never speculates. The rage for the sudden acquia- 
tion of wealth never took hold of bim. His gains from his profes- 
sion have been moderate, but sufficient for his purposes. While 
others have dreamed of gold, he has been in pursuit of knowledge. 
In all his dealinss, he has tbe reputation of being generous but 
exact, and, above all, religiously honest. He would be a bold man 
who would say that Abraham Lincoln ever wronged any one out of 
a cent, or ever spent a dollar that he bad not honestly earned. 
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Hia struggles in early life Iiave made liim careful of money, but his 
generosity with liis own is proverbial. He is a regular attendant 
upon religioua worship, and, though not a communicant, is a pew- 
holder and liberal supporter of the Presbyterian Churob in Spiing- 
field, to wbith Mrs. Lincoln belongs. He is a scrupulous teller of 
tho truth, ^ — too exact in his notions to suit the atmosphere of 
Washington as it now is. His enemies may say that he tells Block 
Republican lies ; but no man ever charged that, in a professional 
capacity, or as a citizen dealing with his neighbors, ho would 
depart from the scriptural command. At home, he lives like a 
gentleman of modest means and sunple tastes. A good-sized house 
of wood, simply but tastefully furnished, surrounded by trees and 
flowers, is his own, and there he lives, at peace with himself, tbe 
idol of his family, and, for his honesty, ability, and patriotism, the 
admiration of his countrymen. 

"If Mr. Lincoln is elected President, he will carry but little that 
is ornamental lo the White House. The country must accept his 
sincerity, his ability, and his honesty in the mould in which they 
are cast He will not be able (o miike as polite a bow as Franfc 
Keree, but be will not commence anew the agitation of the slavery 
question by recommending to Congress any Kansas-Nebraska bills. 
He may not preside at the Presidential dinners with the ease and 
grace which distinguish the " venerable public functionary," Mr, 
Buchanan ; but he will not create the necessity for a Covode Gom- 
iniltee, and the di^raeeful revelations of Cornelius Wendell, He 
will lake to the Presidential ch£ur just the qualities wUiuh the 
country now demands to save it from impending destruction, — 
ability that no man can question, firmness that nothing can ovei> 
bear, honesty that never haa been impeached, and patriotism that 
never despairs." 
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LIFE MD PUBLIC SEETICES 
HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



CHAPTER I. . 



The aDcestors of Abraham Lincoln were of the good old 
Btock by whom the State of PonasjlTania was founded. Mem- 
bera of the Society of Friends, they lived in IScrlis County, 
Pennsylvania, and emigrated from thence to Rockingham 
Counly, Virginia, In 1781-2. tho paternal grandfather of 
Mr. Lincoln removed to Kentucky, where a year or two later 
he was killed by the Indians. Doseondants from the eame 
stock still live in the eastern part of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lincoln was horn February 12, 1809, in Harden Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. He is consequently now in the fifty-first year 
of his life. The early impressions of his childhood were formed 
amid the wilderness scenes of Kentucky, and among the rude, 
yet large-heavted men who were the pioneers of those days. 

In 1810, when the subject of this memoir was about seven 
years of age, bis parents removed with him to Spencer County, 
in the Territory of Indiana. Those of the present generation 
have but Jittle idea of tho character and surroundings of the 
Western people at that early period. The vast continental area, 
now covered with populons States, teeming with civilization 
and its results, blooming with cultivation, and blossoming 
beneath the busy brain and toiling hand of American industry, 
was then but a wide expanse of unknown prairie, whose far-off 
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weatem horizon was supposed to dip its blue circle beyOTid tlte 
impassable American desert ; long the bugbear of travellers, 
and now the exploded eblmera of ignorant geograpbera. At 
this early period, tlio refining, educating influences of modern 
society were unknown. Tbe prcaebers, wbat few there were,- 
were mostly like the congregation, — uncultured hackwoods- 
men, whose rude eloquence was yet well fitted to uplift tho 
mind of their uneducated hearers. Schools wore even less fre- 
quent than tbe opportunities for religious instruction. 

It was among such influences as these that our young pioneer 
grew up to carve out for himself a distinguished manhood. Mr. 
Lincoln barely received tho rudimentary elements of & common 
English education. Probably six months wiU cover the whole 
period spent hy him within the rude log walls of tho sehoolhouso 
of the paternal settlement. Endowed with quick fiieultiee, 
ambition, and energy, the youth of Mr. Lincoln was not lost in 
idleness, or wasted in vain pursuits. 

He remained in Indiana until 1830, working on the home 
farm, or engaged in other arduous occupations. During tho 
period of youth and early manhood, he labored industriously, 
losiag no opportunity of cultivating his mind, whether working 
on tho form, or drifting on the flat-boat down the Mississippi 

In 1830, at the age of twenty-one, Mr. Lineolo removed to 
Macon County, Illinois. Hero he remained for about a year, 
enouged in agricultural pursuits. At this period, he hired 
himself out to the neighboring farmers, and it is toid of him that 
he mauled and split a large quantity of rails. During the sitting 
of the Kepuhlican Convention, much amusement was excited hy 
the introduction of a banner supported by two worm-eaten rails, 
and inscribed as part of a lot of 3,000 made by Abraham Lin- 
coln, in 1830, for a farmer in Macon County. 

Mr. Lincoln removed to New Salem, then in Sagamore, now 
Chenard County, where he remained about one year. He was 
principally employed as a clerk in a store. Mr. Lincoln, in the 
first of his celebrated debates with Judge Douglas, held at 
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Ottawa, Ulinois, August 21, 1858, alluded to this period of 
his life, in reply to this, Judge Douglas epitomized a hislwrj of 
Mr. Lincoln. 

"In the remarks I have "made on this platform, and the 
positiou of Mr. Lincoln upon it, I moan nothing personally dis- 
respectful or unkind to that gentleman, I have known him for 
nearly twenty-five years. There were many points of sympathy 
between us when we first got acquainted. "VVe were hoth com- 
paratively boys, and both struggling with poverty in a strange 
land. I waa a school-teacher in the town of Winchester, and 
he a flourishing grocery-keeper in the town of Salem. Ho wag 
more snecessful in his occupation than I was in mine, and hence 
more fortunate in this world's goods. Lincoln is one of those pecu- 
liar men who perform with admirable skill everything which they 
undertake. I made as good a school-teacher as I could, and when 
a cabinet maker, I made a good bedstead and tables, although 
my old boss said I succeeded better with bureaus and secretaries 
than with anything else ; but I believe that Lincoln was always 
more successful in business than I, for his business enabled him 
to get into the legislature. I met him there, however, and had 
a sympathy with him, because of the up-hill struggle we both 
had in life. Hq was then just as good at telling an anecdote 
as now. He could beat any of the boya wrestling, or running 
a footrace, in pitching quoits or tossing a copper; could ruin 
more liquor than all the boys of the town together, and the dig- 
nity and impartiality with which he presided at a horserace or 
fist-fight, escit«d the admiration and won the praise of every- 
body that was present and participated. I sympathized with 
him, because he was struggling with difficulties, and so was I. 
Mr. Lincoln served with me in the legislature in 1836, when 
we both retired, and he subsided, or became submerged, and he 
was lost sight of as a public man for some years. In 1840, 
when Wilraot introduced his celebrated proviso, and tlie 
Abolition tornado swept over the country, Lincoln again turned 
up as a member of Congress from the Sangamon District. I 
was then in the Senate of the United States, and was glad to 
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welcome ray old friend and companion. Whilst in Congress, ho 
distinguislied himself by his opposilion to the Mexican war, 
taking the side of the common enemy against his own country ; 
and when he returned home he found that the indignation of 
the people followed him everywhere, and ho was again sub- 
merged or obliged to retire into private life, forgotten by his 
former friends. He came up again in 1854, just in time to 
make his Abolition or Black Republican platform, in company 
with Giddings, Lovejoy, Chase, and Fred Douglass, for the lie- 
publican party to stand upon," 

Mr. Lincoln answered as follows : — 

The judge is wofuUy at fault about his early friend Lincoln 
being a " grocery-keeper." I don't know as it would be a 
great sin, if I had been ; but he is mistaken. Lincoln never 
kept a grocery anywhere in the world. It is true that Lincoln 
did work the latter part of one winter in a little still-house, up 
nt the head of a hollow. And so I think my friend, the Judge, 
is equally at fault when he charges me, at the time when I was 
in Con''ress, of having opposed our soldiers who were fighting 
in the Mexican war. The judge did not make his charge very 
distinctly, but I can tell you what he can prove, by referring to 
the record. You remember I was an old Whig, and whenever 
the Demoetatic party tried to get me to vote that the war had 
been rii'hteously begun by the President, I would not do it. But 
whenever they ashed for any money or land-warranta, or any- 
thing to pay the soldiers there, during all that time, I gave the 
same vote that Judge Douglas did. You can think as you 
please as to whether that was consistent Such is the truth ; and 
the Judge has the right tomakeallbe canoutofit. But when 
he, by a general charge, conveys the idea that I withheld sup- 
plies from the fioldiera who were fighting in the Mexican war, 
or did anything else to hinder the soldiers, he is, to say the 
least, grossly and altogether mistaken, as a consultation of the 
records will prove to him. 

The Black Hawk Indian war broke out at this time. The 
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violence with which it raged for a period of ten months, created 
great escitement among the settlers. A company of volunteers 
was raised in New Salem, ofwHcIi Abraham Lincoln was elected 
captain. He must have made his mark at this early date amooi' 
his asaoei o h been raised to this post of confidence. 

The war n na e I by he capture of Black Hawk, the Indian 
chief, anJ o d f a of his warriors in August, 1832. 

Mr. L n n n any y ars after, during his congressional 
career tbi h ra u y al uded to his campaigning services. 

" By th w y I Sp aker, did you know I was a military 
hero? le n he ays of the Black Hawk war I fought, 

bled, and e away Speaking of Gen. Cass's career, reminds 
me of my w i. I was not at Sullivan's defeat, but I was about 
as near to it as Cass was to Hull s surrender ; and like him I 
saw the place soon after. It a ^u te certain Ihat I did not 
break my sword, for I had i i p to break ; but I bent my 
musket pretty badly on one o j o i If C =s broke his sword, 
the idea is, he broke it in desperation I bent the musket by 
accident. If General Cass went in advance of mo in picking 
whortleberries, I guess I siriaa^ed h m in charges upon the 
wild onions. If bo saw any 1 1 e fighting Indiana, it was more 
than I did, but I bad a good many bloody struggles with the 
mosquitoes; and although I never fainted from loss of blood, I 
ccriainly can say, I was often very hungry." 

This campaign cost a number of valuable lives and the gov- 
ernment o\er two railiun dollars Like most of the wars and 
difficulties with Indian tribes thi conduct of the whites wUl 
not beir close inspeition The difficulties were mainly caused 
by disposseasion of the lands from their aborigmal otcupants 
A portion of Black Hawk s fnbe the Sacs, under Keokuk a 
chief friendly to the whites, sold all their lands east of the Mis- 
eissippi. Black Hawk refused to move, and this was the primary 
cause of the war. There is but little doubt but that the Indian 
chief was at this time the leading spirit in a projected general 
attack by the Indians from Texas to the northern Mississippi, 
upon the frontier selllements of the United States. 
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It, was generally teiieved tliat such a plan was formed. The 
capture of the leader. Black Ilawi, put an end to all hopes of 
tbo kind, entertained liy the natiro tribes. Blauk Hawk was 
taken to Washington, and after being kept prisoner at Fort 
Munroe for some monthe, was set at liberly bj ordor of the 
President, General Jackson, 

When Mr. Lincoln returned to Sangamon County, be learned 
the art of surveying, and prosecuted that profession until the 
financial crash of 1837 destroyed the value of real estate and 
ruined the buf'iness, — the result of which was that Lincoln's 
6ur\-oying apparatus was sold on an eseeution by the sheriff. 
Nothing daunted by this turn of ill-!uek, he directed bis atten- 
tion to the law, and borrowing a few books from a neighbor, 
which he took from the office in the eioning and returned in the 
morning, he learned the rudiments of the profession in which 
ho has since become so distinguished, hy the liyht of a fire- 
place! 

The Cleveland Leader publishes the following touching 
events in the life of Abraham Lincoln, which is so interesting 
as illustratire of a noble character, that it is inserted hercmicb. 

" As a western man, I wish space to give vent to my enthu- 
siasm over the nomination of Hon. Abraham Lincoln, for 
President of the United States. Mr. Lincoln, or ' Old Abe,' 
as his friends familiarly call bim. Is a self-made man. A Kcn- 
tuckian by birtb, he emigrated to Illinois in his boyhood, where 
he earned his living at the anvil, devoting his leisure hours to 
study. Having chosen tho law as his fnture calling, he devoted 
himself assiduously to ita mastery, contending at every step with 
adverse fortune., During this period of study, he found a 
home under the hospitable roof of one Armstrong, a farmer 
who lived in a loghouse some eight miles from tho village of 
Petersburg, Menard County. Here, clad in homespun, with 
elbows out, and knees covered with patches, young Lincoln 
would master his lessons by the fire-light of tho c.ibin, and then 
walk to town for the purpose of recitation. This man Arm- 
strong was himself poor, but he saw the genius struggling in 
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t ul n and p Qed h m I rod h m a d b 1 
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" Some few years since the oldest pob of Mr L ncoln-'s old 

friend AiTO&trong the ch ef support of liis wi lone 1 mother 

the good old mau having Bome time previously passed from 
earth, — wds arre ted on the chargf. of murder A young man 
had beoo k Ucd dur ng a notous melet in the n ght time, at a 
eamp-meetmg and one of his issoc dtes stated that the death- 
wound was infiiefcd IjjouBg VrmbtroDg A pre! minaiy es- 
aminatLon was f,onc into at winch the accuser testified so posi- 
tively, that there seemed no dou>t cf tbo guilt of tie prisoner, 
and therefore he was held for truL As is too often tbo case, 
the bloody act caused an undue degree of exciten ent ia the 
public mind Every imj roper incident in the 1 foot the pris- 
oner, — each act which bore the least semblanee of rowdyism, 

eaeh school-boy quarrel,— was suddenly remembered and mag- 
nified, until they pictured him aa a fiend of the most borrihfo 
hue. As these rumors spread abroad, they were received as 
gospel truth, and a feverish desire fop vengeance seized upon 
the infatuated populace, whilst only prison bars prevented a 
horrible death at the hands of a mob. The events wore herald- 
ed in the county papers, painted in highest colors, accompanied 
by rejoicing over the certainty of punishment being meted out 
to the guilty party. The prisoner, overwhelmed by the cir- 
cumstances under which he found himself placed, fell into a 
melancholy coadition, bordering upon despair; and the widowed 
mother, looking through her tears, saw eo cause for hope from 
earthly aid. 

" At this juncture, the widow received a letter horn Mr. Lin- 
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coin, Tolunteorlng bis services in an effort to save tbe youth 
from the impending stroke. Gladly wus his aid accepted, al- 
though it seemed impossible for even hia sagacity to prevail in 
sucU 1 dLsperate case , but tbt heart of tho attorney was in bis 
woik and he set about it wilh a will tbit knew no &ueli word as 
fail Tteling that tho poisontd condilnn of (he publn, mind 
was such as to precludi. tho jossibdity of impaaelbng m impar 
ti 1 jury in tho court having jurisdiction, be procured a change 
of vi-nue and i postponement of the trial Ho then went 
sludiou&iy to work unravelling the history of the ca'*, tnd 
satisfied himy;lt thit his client wds the victim of miliee and 
that the statement, of the accuser were a ti--suc of faKehooda 

'"Wben the trial was called on the pri-onur pale and einaci 
ated witli hipelcsincsa wrilton on evLiy featuie and aceom 
panied by his half hoping hilf-dtspainng mother — whose only 
hope was in a mother a belief of her son s innocence in the 
justiLO ot the God she worshipped and in tht, mble connsel 
who, w thout tho hope < f fee or reward upon earth had undcr- 
taktn the Lauae — took his seat \n the pr aonei s bos and w th 
a ' stony firmness li'ittned to the reading of the md(tment 
Linccln sat quietly by whilst the largo auditory lookel on hira 
as though wondering what he could say in dtfLOce of me whose 
guilt they regardud as certain The c^iaminition of the witr 
nesses for the Sute was begun, and a well arranged mass of 
evidence circumstantial and positiio was introduced which 
seemed to impale the prisoner beyond the possibility of estrae 
tion The counsel for the defence propounded hut fi-w ques- 
tions, and those of a character which excited no uneasiness on 
the part of tho prosecutor — mtrely in most cases, requiring 
the main witnesses to be definite as to the time iiid place 
A\ hen the evidence of the prosecution was ended Litiuiln in- 
troduced 8 few witnesses to remove some erroneous impressions 
in rcird to the previous cbaraitor of his client, who, though 
somewhat rowdyish. had never been known to commit a vicious 
act ; and to show that a greater degree of ill-feeling existed 
between the acoueer and the accused, tlian the accuser and the 
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" The projeeutor felt that thQ case was a clear one, arrl liia 
opening ipeeeb wna bnef and formal LmLoin arow wh le a 
deathly sjlence pervaded the vast audience and in a tlear and 
moderate tone began his argum«nt Slowly and carefully ho 
reviewed the testimony, pointing out the hitherto unobo^rved 
discrepancies in the statement" of the principal witms. That 
which had scorned plain and plausible he bMo to appear 
crooked as a serpent's path The witness had stated th it the 
affair took place at a certain hour in the evening, and that, by 
the aid of the brightly shining moon he saw the prisoner inflict 
the death-blow with a Blung-shot Mr Lincoln showed that at 
the boar referred to, the moon had not yet appeared abo\e the 
horizon, and consequently the whole tale was a fabrii^tion. 

"An almost instantaneous change seemed to have been wrought 
in the minds of bis auditors, and the verdict of ' not guilty,' 
was at the end of every tongue. But the advocate *a3 not 
content with this intellectual achievement. His whole being 
had for months been bound up ia this work of gratitude and 
mercy, and, as the lava of the overcharged erater bursts from 
its imprisonment, so great thoughts and burning words leaped 
forth from the soul of the eloquent Lincoln. He drew a picture 
of the perjurer so horrid and ghastly flat the accuser could sit 
under it no longer, but reeled and staggered from the courl> 
room, whilst the audience fancied they could see the brand upon 
his brow. Then in words of thrilling pathos Lincoln appealed 
to the jnrors as fathers of sons who might become fatherless, 
and as husbands of wives who might be widowed, to yield to 
no previous impressions, no ill-founded prejudice, but to do his 
client justice ; and as he alluded to the debt of gratitude which 
he owed tho boy's sire, tears were seen to fall from many eyes 
unused to weep, 

"It was near night when he concluded by saying that if justice 
was done — as he believed it would be — before the sun should 
set, it would shine upon his client a free man. The jury re- 
tired, and the court adjourned for the day. Half an hour had 
not elapsed, when, as the officers of the court and the volunteer 
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attorney sat at the tea-table of their hotel, a messenger announced 
that the jury had returned to their eeals. All repaired imrao- 
diately to (he court-house, and whilst the prisoner was heing 
brought from the jail, tho court-room was filled to overflowing 
with citizens of the town. When tlie prisoner and his mother 
entered, silence reigned as completely &b though tho house 
were empty. The foreman of the jury, in answer to the usual 
inc[uiry from the court, dulirered tho verdict of ' Not Guilty ! ' 
The widow dropped into the arms of her son, who lifted her up 
and told her to look upon him as before, free and innocent. 
Then, with the words, ' Where is Mr. Lincoln?' he rushed 
across the room and grasped the hand of his deliverer, whilst 
his heart was too full for utterance. Lincoln turned his eyes 
toward tho West, where the sun still lingered in view, and then, 
turning to the youth, said, ' It is not yet sundown, and jou are 
free,' I confess that my cheeks were not wholly unwet by 
tears, and I turned from the affecting scene. As I cast a glance 
behind, I saw Abraham Lincoln obeying the divine injunction, 
by comfortmg the widowed and the fatherless." 
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CHAPTEa II.- 

[■ublic Life — Eleclion to state Legislature. 



Mr. Lincoln early iJentified himself with the Whig party, 
and waa long a disciple and admirer of " Harry of the "West." 
He helongs by character and association to that school of mod- 
erate, conservative men, who sought the peaceful extinction of 
the slave system by the gradually ameliorating influences of ad- 
vancing sentiment and civilization. When the party with which 
he had so long acted waa fully handed over to the will of the 
Slave Power, Mr. Lincoln, like Mr. Seward and others, tried to 
save it from complete destruction. Failing this, he was found 
among the first to work for the formation of a new organization, 
which should direct the uprising waves of public feeling on the 
subject of slavery aggressions. 

After Mr. Lincoln's return, in 1832, from the Black Hawk 
campaign, he became a candidate for the State legislature, 
but was defeated. 

In 1834, he was returned to the legislature by his party, and 
served for the nest six years in the lower house, running the 
gauntlet of three elections and succeeding in each. In 1836, 
Mr. Douglas was returned to the legislature and sat on the 
Democratic side of the House, Here commenced that personal 
as well as political rivalry which still continues between these 
two eminent men. 

At this period the fever of speculation was at its height 
throughout the West. A magnificent scheme of internal im- 
provement was projected for Illinois. The credit of the State 
a; to stagger under its erroneous banking system. 
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snd the debts incuirod to carry forward the projected cnnals 
and railroad. Mr. Lincoln was in favor of iaternal improvo- 
menta, but liia course was marked by judinious approval of 
plans well matured, likely to benefit the State and increase 
its prosperity. 

Mr. Lincoln took up his residence at Springfield, the capitol 
of the State, and engaged in the practice of the law. lie had 
studied during his first legislative term, and was admitted to 
the bar. He soon became a prominent and successful advocate. 

The diligent attention necessary to secure success in his 
chosen profession did not prevent him from taking an active 
part in both local and. national politics. He soon became one 
of the recognized leaders of the Whig party in the Northwest, 
and was placed on the Harrison and Clay electoral tickets in the 
Presidential campaigns of 1840 and 1814. In the latter can- 
vass he took the stump for Henry Clay, and made a tour of Illi- 
nois, advocating his claim, to the Presidency. 

He was elected in 1846 to the popular branch of the national 
Congress, from the central district of Illinois. The State leg- 
islature was Democratic, and at the same time Mr. Douglas 
was elected to the United States Senate. Mr. Lincoln took 
hh seat in the Thirtieth Cono-tess in Dec 1847. James K. 
PkwPred wh IHmm h s.ion, first took 
hissea^Se mB Ih cled with the 

D m ra p rty T M w was be waged. Much 

ppos d to h dm (hereof. The 

n p k by T p ves, of llobert 

CWnhp B h hwd P dent and Cab- 

t«be m yhbhC s. 

Th sebi, h Th h C w crowded with 

mp Th w h B o, commenced 

n y w h W h y was terminated 

h 30 B y 8 8 By h peace, Mexico 

ceded to the United btates the territory comprised in New Blex- 
ico and Upper California. TholowerKio Grande, from its mouth 
to El Paso, was made the boundary of Tesas. 
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On the 22d of Dec. 1847, Mr. Lincoln introdiTCed a resolu- 
tion, calling upon the President to inform Congresa whelher the 
spot on which (he first blood was sbod, waa on American soil or 
not. He voted steadily in opposition to the administration. 

The question of organizing a Territorial Government in Ore- 
gon, came vip for diseassion during the first session of this 
Uongiess. Mr. Calhoun desired to insert in the Oregon bill, 
his doctrine, of no power in Congress to abolish slavery in the 
Territories. Tiiis hrought up tho whole subject, Mr, Douglas 
proposed in the Senate to extend the line of 36° 30", as laid 
down in tho Wilmot proviso. This waa one of that demagogue's 
first conoeBsions to the South. 

A bill for organizing Oregon, applying the conditions of the 
celebrated Northwest Ordinance of 1787, to the new Territory, 
was introduced into the House. The Slavery Prohibition pro- 
vision was stricken out. Mr. Lincoln spoke and voted against 
the amendment. It was lost by a vote of 114 to 88. The bill 
passed the House on the 2d of August, 1848, by a vote of 127 
to 70, In the Senate, Mr. Douglas moved to amend by extend- 
ing the lino of 36° 30", to the Pacific, Tills was agreed to, 
on the 12th of August. The amended hill was sent to the 
House, which disagreed by a vote of 121 to 82 Jlr Lincoln 
voted steadily throughout this ctnte'st in favor of congressional 
prohibition of slavery He performed yeoman service during 
this session making himself felt in the Hlusc aa a man of 
ability. His humorous quick keen oritoncil powers made 
him 3 dec del characttr and when he rose to ^pe k the House, 
feeling sure that he would make his po nts ckarly ind =ay some- 
tiling worth heanng always 1 "tened with attention It was his 
custom to note down the points to which he wished to' speak, 
and then trust to the glowing heat of his own mind for the 
sparks to fly whiiher they were meant. At first, his tone waa 
slow and drawling, his manner heavy, but as ho proceeded, he 
grew warm witli argument. His features lighted up, his tone 
became clearer and more penetrating, and the orator, heated 
with his subjeof, would commence rapidly walking up and down 
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the floor, one Land tehind his coat-tail, the other g 
while fast as the House subsided undur some repartee or witty 
anecdote, another would come tumhling forth, always hitting 
point-blank where it was aimed. 

The second session of the Thirtieth Congress was marked by 
an exfsitini' debate, caused by the introduction of a resolution of 
thanks to General Taylor, and the army in Mexico, for the con- 
duct of the war. Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, (Preadent 
of the Chicago Convention,) moved to amend an amendment 
which virtually indorsed the administration in commencing the 
war, by adding the words, "Tn a war uDneeessarily and uncon- 
stitutionally begun by the President of the United States." 

This amendment was finally carried, by a vote of 85 to 82, 
Mr. Lincoln voting in the afiirmative. Throughout his congres- 
Honal career, he steadily voted with the Whigs against the 
administration and its measures, as carried out in the Mexican 
war, and attempted to be enforced in the organization of Oregon. 
Mr. Lincoln took an active part in the Whig Convention, 
which, in 1848, nominated General Taylor for the Presidency. 
He canvassed his own State for the nominee. He also visited 
New England during the campaign, and attended the Whig 
State Convention, at Worcester. He afterwards went to New 
Bedford, where he made a political address, of which the 
Mercury ot September 15,1848, contains the following men- 

"Mr. Page, Chairman of the Esoeutive Committee, intro- 
duced the Hon. Abraham Lincoln, member of Congress from 
Illinois, who had kindly yielded to the earnest solicitations of 
the Committee to come from Worcester to address our citizens. 
Mr. I.iocoln enchained the attention of a delighted audience for 
nearly two hours. His speech covered tho whole ground of the 
national election, and was marked by great originality, clear, 
conclusive, convincing reasoning, and enlivened by freijuent 
flashes of genuine, racy, Western wit. We have rarely seen a 
more attentive or interested audience. In fact, he took the 
hours right between wind and water, and made a'most admirable 
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>nd tffeclm speoel, wlith omnol fail to male a lasllng mpres- 
«on on hia hearer.i, and to gain friond. for that bonest old man 
and tried patriot, aa well aa soldier, Zachaiy Tajlor. 

••After Mr. Lineoin Jniahed lie addrea,, tie andi.neo g,„ 
bm three heortj oheera, and repeated, with rooaing cheer, for 
Tajlor and Fillmore." 

In the following jear, he was tho eandidato of hia party in 
the legislature for United Statea Senator, but the Whic^ were 
ip the minority. ° 
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CHAPTER IIT._ 

S'ebraska Bill Agitation In 



veution — Cimpaign of llwii- 

Fkoh 1849 to 1854, Mr. Lincoln was engaged assiduously 
in the practice of his profession, and, being deeply imuicrseJ in 
bu'.iness was beginning to lose hia interest in politics, when the 
scheming imbitioa of an nnscrupulous aspirant to the Presiden- 
cy brought about the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. That 
ait of baseness and perfidy aroused Mr. Lincoln, and he pre- 
pjred for new efforts. Ho threw himself at once into the con- 
t*.&t tiiat followed, and fought the battle of freedom on the 
ground ot his former coaflicta in Illinois with more than hia 
accustomed energy and zeal. Those who recollect the tremendous 
battle fought m Illmois thit year will award to Abraham Lin- 
cola fully three fourfhs of the ability and unwearying iubor 
which reiulti-d m the victory which gave Illinois her first 
Rt-publioan legislature and placed Lyman Trumbull in the 
Sen ite of the United States The first and greatest debate of 
that year came off between Lincoln and Douglaa, at Springfield, 
during the progress of the State Fair, in October. The Chicago 
Preis and Tribune describes the scene in the following graphic 
manner ; — 

The affair came off on the fourth day of October, 1S54. The 
State Fair had been in progress two days, and the capital was full 
of all manner of men. Tlie Nebraska bill had been passed on the 
previous twenty-second of May. Mr. Douglas had returned to 
Illinois to meet an outraged constituency. lie had made a frag- 
mentary speech in Chicago, the people filling up each hiatus iu a 
peculiar and good-humored way. He called the people a mob ; 
they called him a rowdy. The " mob " had the best of it, both then 
and at the election which aucceeded. The notoriety of all these 
events had stirred up the politics of the State from'bottom to top. 
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Hundreds of active politicians liad met at Springfield, expecting a 
toiirnament of an unusual tharatter, — Douglas, Breese, Kcemer, 
Lincoln, Trunibul], Mitlcsoii, Yates, Codding, John Calhoun, (of 
tho order of the Candle-Box,) John M. Palmer, the whole liuuse 
of the MiConnelU, Singleton, (known to foine in tlie Mormon 
■wai-,) Tliomaa L. Harris, and a host of others. Several «pee ihes 
were mule before, and several after, the i)a3sage between Lincoln 
and Douglas, but that was jastly h>?ld to bo llie event of t!ie season. 

Wu do not know whether a challenge to debate passed betwceu 
the friends of the speakers or not, but there was a perfectly amica- 
ble understanding between Lincoln and Douglas that the former 
should speak two ov three hours, and the latter reply in just as little 
or as much time as he chose. Mr. Lineoln took the stand at tno 
o'clock, — a large crowd in attendance, and Mr. Douglas seated on 
a small platform in front of the desk. The first half hour of Mr. 
Lineoln's speech was taken up with compliments to his distinguished 
friend, Judga Douglas, and dry allusions to the political events of 
the past few years. His distinguished fnend. Judge Douglas, had 
taken his scat, as solemn as tlie Cock-lane ghost, evidently with the 
design of not moving a muscle till it came his turn to fipeak. The 
laughter provoked by Lincoln's exordium, however, soon began to 
make him uneasy, and when Mr. Lincoln arrived at his (Douglas'ii) 
speech, pronouncing the Missouii Compromise " a sacred thing 
which no raibless band would ever bo reckless enough to disturb," 
he opened his lips fiir enough lo remark, "A first-rate speech!" 
This was the beginning of an amuang colloquy. 

" Yes," continued Lincoln, " so affectionate was my frioiid'a 
regard for this compromise line, that when Texas was admitted into 
the Union, and it was found that a strip extended north of 3G°30', 
he actually introduced a bill e.-(tending the line, and prohibiting 
slavery in the northern edge of the new State." 

"And you voted against the bill," said DouglaB. 

" Precisely so," answered Lincoln ; " I was in favor of running 
the line a great deal further South," 

"About this time," the speaker continued, " my distinguished 
friend introduced me to a particular friend of his, one David 
Wihnot, of Pennsylvania." [Laughter.] 

"I thought," said Douglas, " you would find him congenial com- 
pany." 

" So I did," replied Lincoln. " I had the pleasure of voting for 
bis proviso, in one way and another, about forty times. It was a 
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Demncralic measure then, I believe. At any rate. General Cass 
scolded honest John Davis, of MaasachoBetis, soundly for tallting 
away the last hours of the session, so that he (Cass) couldn't crowd 
it through Apropos of General Cass; if I am not greatly mistaken, 
be has a prior claim to my disfinguiahed friend to the authorship of 
popular "overeignti The old gentleman has an infirmity for 
writing Liters Siortly after the scolding he gave Joba Davis, he 
wrote bu Nicholson letter — " 

Douglas (wkmnh ) "God Almighty placed man on the earth, 
and told him to boo e between good and evil. That was the 
origiu of the Nebraska Bill !" 
, Lincoln. "Weil, the priority of invention being settled, let u3 
award all credit to Judge Douglas for being the first to discover il." 
It would be impossible, in these limits, to give an idea of the 
strength of Mr. Lincoln's at^nmenL We deemed it by far tha 
ablest effort of the campaign, — from whatever source. The occa- 
sion was a great one, and the speaker was every way equal to it. 
The effect produced on the listeners was magnetic. Ho one who 
was present will ever foi^et the power and vehemence of the 
following passage ; — 

" My distinguished friend says it is an insult to the emigrants to 
Kansas and Nebraska to suppose that tbey are not able to govern 
themselves. We must not slur over an argument of this kind, 
because it happens to tickle the ear. It must be met and answered. 
I admit ibat the emigrant to Kansas and Nebraska is competent to 
govern himself, but " (the speaker rising to his full height) "Jdeny 
his right to govern any oilier person without that persons 
COSSEST." The applause which followed this triumphal refutation 
of a cunning falsehood was but an earnest of the victory at the 
polls which followed just one month from that day. 

When Mr. Lincoln had concluded, Mr Douglas atrode hastily 
to the stand. As usual Le emplojed ten minutes in tolling 
how grossly he had be(,a jbused reooUetting liimsclf, he added, 
" though in a perfectly courteous manner, — jbused in a per- 
fectly courteous manner i Ho then deroteLi half an hour to 
showing that it was indispensably necessary to Calitornn emi- 
grants, Santa To tradeia and others to have organic acts pro- 
vided for the ti.rritories of Kansas and Nebraska — tint being 
precisely the point which nobody disputes Having established 
these premises to his satisfaction, Mr. Douglas launched fortJi into 
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aa argnment wholly apart fr m the pos t ons taken I y Mr L n 
coin IIo had about half fin shed at hx o cIo i wben an 
aJjOUrnn ent to tea w s eff c d The spoaLer n ist 1 strcnn 
00 ly upon Lis r ght (o resun o n tlie e en ng b t we bel eve 
the econd part of thnt speed 1 a not been lei e d to th s 
day Aft r the '^pr ngfield pjs age the two i ejkers went to 
I'eoria, and tried it again, with identically the same results. A 
friend who listened to the Peoria debate, informed us that after 
Lincoln had finished, Douglas " hadn't mucli to say," — which 
we presume to lave been Mr. Douglas's view of the case aiao, 
for tbo reason that be ran away from his antagonist and kept 
out of his way during the resiaindcr of his pampaii>ii. 

At Peoria, in the same summer, Mr. Lincoln made a speech, 
from which we extract. 

TUB KPREAU OP SLAVERY. 

This ia the repeal of Ihe Missouri Compromise, The foregoing 
history may not be precisely accurate in every particular; but I 
am Eure it is sufficiently so for all the uses I shall attempt to make 
of it, and in it we liave before ua the chief malerials enablin" ua 
to correctly judge whether the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
is right or wrong. 

I think, and shall try to show, that it it wrong, — wrong in its 
direct effect, letting slavery into Kansas and Nebraska, and wron" 
in its prospective principle, allowing it to spread to every other 
part of the wide world, where men can be found intliacd to 

This declared indiRerence, but, as I must think, covert real zeal 
for the spread of slaverj-, I cannot but hate. I hate it because of 
the monstrous injustice of slavery itself I bate it because it de- 
prives our Republican example of its just influence in the world ; 
enables the enemies of free institutions, with plausibility, to taunt 
us as hypocrites ; causes Ihe real friends of freedom to doubt our 
sincerity, and especially because it forces so many really good men 
amongst ourselves into an open war with the very fundamental 
principles of civil liberty, criticising the Declaration of Indtpen- 
dcnce, and in^sting that there is no right principle of actjon but 
self-iitterest. 

Before proceeding, let me say, I think I have no prejudice 
against the Southern people. They are just what we would be ia 
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tbeir situation. If slavery did not now exist among them, they 
would not iulroduce it. If it did now exist among us, we ebould 
not instantly give it up. This I believe of the masses Sorih and 
South. Doubtless there are individuals, on both sides, who woidd 
not hold slaves under any circumstances; and others who would 
gladly introduce slavery anew if it were out of existence. We 
tnow that some Southern men do free their slaves, go North, and 
become tip-top Abolitionists; while some Northern ones go South, 
and become most cruel slave-masters. 

WHAT SHAI-L BE DONE? 

When Southern people tell us they are no more responsible for 
the origin of slavery than we, I ackijowled'se the fact. When it is 
said that the inetituljon exists, and that it is very difficult to get rid 
<rf it, in any satisfactory way, I can understand and appreciate tho 
saying. I surely will not blame them for not doing what I should 
not know how to do myscE If all earthly power were ^ven me, 
I sliouhl not know what to do, as to the existing institution. My 
first impulse would be to free all the slaves, and send them to 
Libetia — lo their own native land. But a moment's reflection 
would convince me, that whatever of high liope (as I think there 
is) there may tie in this, in tho long run, it3 sudden execution is 
impossible. If they were aU landed there in a day, thoy would all 
perish in the next fen days ; and there are not surplus shipping 
and surplus money enough in the world to carry them there in 
many times ten days. What then ? Free them all and keep 
tlicm among us as underlings ? Is it quite tcrtam thit this betters 
their condition? I think I would not hold one m slavery at any 
rate ; yet the point is not clear enough to me to denounce people 
upon. What next? Free them, and make them pjbii ally and 
socially our equals? My own feelings will not admit of this; and 
if mine would, wo well know that those of tho great mass of white 
people will not. Wlictlicr this feeling accords with justice and 
sound judgment, is not tbe solo question, if, indeed, it is any part 
of it. A universal feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot be 
safely disregarded. We cannot, then, make them equals. It does 
seem to me that systems of gradual emancipation might bo adopted; 
but for their tanliness in this, I will not undertake to judge our 
brethren of the South. 

Wlien they remind us of their constitutional rights, I acknowl- 
edge them, not grudgingly, but fully and fairly ; and I would give 
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them any legislation for the reclaiming of their fugitives, which 
should not, in its stringency, bo more likely to parry a free man 
into slavery, than our ordinary criminal laws are to Iianfr an inno- 

But all this, to my judgment-, furnishes no more excuse (or per- 
mitting slavery to go into our own fi-ee territory, than it would for 
reviving the African slavc-h-ado by law. The law which forbids 
the brinpng of slaves from Africa, and that which has so long foi^ 
bid the taking of them to Nebraska, can hardly be distinguished on 
any mora! principle ; and the repeal of the former eould find quite 
as plaosible excuses as that of the latter. 

In October of the same year, a mass convention of the 
anti-Nebraska men was heW at Springfield. The followim' 
resolutions were there adopted. The plalform adopted was 
more radical flian the seodmenta then and since avowed by 
Mr. Lincoln, — 

1. Resolved, Tliat we believe this truth to he self-evident, that 
when parties become subversive of the ends for which they are 
established, or incapable of restoring the Government to the true 
principles of the Constitution, it is the right and duty of the people 
to dissolve the political bands by which they may have been con- 
nected therewith, and to oi^anize new parties upon such principles 
and with such views as the circumstan e and ex' en ' s of the 
nation may demand. 

2. Eesoliied, That the times mperit ly 1 nanl the reorgan- 
ization of parties, and, repudiat n all pn, on p rtj attachments, 
names, and predilections, we un te ours I es togcd er n defence of 
the hherty and Constitution of the count and w II 1 e after c-o- 
operate as the Eepubliean parly pie 1^ d to ll e ac omplishment of 
the following purposes: To bring the administration of the Gov- 
ernment back to the control of first principles ; to restore Nebraska 
and Kansas to the position of free territories ; that as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States vests in the States, and not in Congress, 
the power to legislate for the extradition of fugitives fi-om labor, to 
repeal and entirely abrogate the Fugitive Slave Law; to restrict 
slavery to Lliose States in which it exists ; to proliihit the admission 
of any more slave States into the Union ; to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia; (o excludo slavery from all the territories 
over which the General Government has exelnavo jurisdiction; and 
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to resist the acquirements of any more terriloriea unless the prac- 
tice of slavery therein forever shall have been prohibued. 

3. nesalvfd, that in furtherance of these prinfiples we will use 
such constitutional and lawful means as shall seem beat adapted to 
their accomplishment, and that we will support no man for office, 
under the General or Stale Government, who ia not posiilvely and 
fully committed to the support of tbosc principles, and whose per- 
sona! character and conduct is not a gnaranty that he is reliable, 
and who shall not have abjured old party allegiance and ties. 

In 1855, Mr. Lincoln was again a candidate before the leg- 
islature for the United States sonatorship, but was unsuccessful, 
Judge Trumbull being elected to the position ho has since 
BO ably filled. 

Tho Republican party being fully organized with the gal- 
lant Fremont as its candidate for the Presidency, Mr. 
Lincoln was placed at the head of the State Electoral 
Ticket. He canvassed the State during tiat exciting cam- 
pdgn. 
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OF ABEAHAM LINCOLN. 



CHAPTER rv. 



The Eepublican State Convention of Illinois, tliat met at 
SpringSoId, Juno 17, 1858, placed io nominatioD Abraham Lin- 
coln as its candidate for tho United States senatorship, soon to be 
vacated hy tho expiration of Judge Douglas's terra. The latter 
came fresh from bis celebrated Lecompton struggle, to fight 
both the Republican candidate and the friends of the adminis- 
tration. Tbo strife was indeed an arduous one, and won the 
admiration of the " Little Giant's " most determined foes. 

In accepting this nomination, tendered him by the Conven- 
tion, Mr. Lincoln gives expression to the principles wbich he 
conceived should govern tho coming canvass. He also ana- 
lyzes the position of Senator Douglas and of both wings of 
the Democratic party. The speech will be found terse, logical, 
and vigorous. It reviews the position of the two branches of 
the Democracy, and espoaes in a scathing manner the false 
premises and weaker deductions of his opponent. He com- 
menced by enunciating, in the broadest manner — 



Mr. President and Gentlemen of Ibe Convention : If we could 
first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could 
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better juclge irliat to do, and how to do it. We are now fw 
into the fifth year, since a policy v/as irjitiateil with tlio avowed 
object, and confident promise, of putting an end to slaveiy agitation. 
Under the operation of that policy, that agitation has not only not 
ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opinion, it will not 
cease, until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. " A house 
divided against itself cannot stand," Ibeiieve this government can- 
not endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved ; I do not expect the house to fail ; bat 
I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or ail tlie other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the 
further spread of it, and place it where' thepublic mind shall rest in 
the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or itsadvo- 
cates will push it forward, till it shall beoome alike lawful in all the 
States; old as well as new. North as well as South. 

THE DRED SCOTT DECISION ITS HISTOItY. 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition ? 

Let any one who doubts, carefully contemplate that now almost 
complete legal combination, — piece of machinery, so to speak, — 
compounded of the Nebraska doctrine, and the Dred Scott deci- 
sion. Let him consider not only what work the machinery is adapted 
to do, and how well adapted ; but also, let him study the history of 
its construction, and trace, if he can, or rather fail, if he can, to 
trace the evidences of design, and concert of action, among its thief 
architects, from the beginning. 

The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more than 
half the States by State constitutions, and from most of the national 
territory by congressional prohibition. Four days later, commenced 
the struggle which ended in repealing that congressional prohibi- 
tion. This opened all the national territoiy to slavery, and was the 
first point gained. 

But, so far. Congress only had acted ; and an indorsement by the 
people, real or apparent, was indispensable, lo save the point already 
gtuncd, and give chance for more. 

This ncpesaty had not been overlooked ; but had been provided 
for, as well as might be, in tlie notable argument of " squatter sov- 
ereignty," otherwise called " sacred right of self-government," which 
latter phrase, though expressive of the only rightful basis of any 
government, was so perverted in this attempted use of it as to 
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amotint to just this r That if any one man choose to enslave another, 
110 third man shall by allowed to object That argument was incop- 
jiorated inlo tho Nebraska bill itself, in tbo language which follows; 
" ll being llie true intent and meaning of this act not to loEislate 
slavery into any territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom; 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and icgulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States." Then opened the roar of loose 
declamation infavor of "Squatter Sovereignty," and "sacred ritjlit 
of aelf-goveriiment" "But," said opposition members, "let us amend 
the bill so as to expressly declare that the people of the temtory 
may cxelude slavery." "Not fe," said the friends of the laeasure; 
and down they voted the amendment. 

While the Nebraska bill was pasaing through Congress, a /aw cose 
involving the question of a negro's freedom, by reason of bis owner 
having voluntarily taken him into a free State, and then into a ter- 
ritoiy covered by the congressional prohibition, ami held him as a 
slave for a long time in each, was passing through tlie U. S. Circuit 
Court for the District of Missouri ; and both Nebraska bill and law- 
suit were bi-ought to a decision in the same month of May, 1 854. The 
negro's name was " Dred Scott," whieU name now deagnates the 
decision finally made in tho ease. Before the then next presiden- 
tial election, the law case came to, and was ai^ed in, tho Supi'Cnie 
Court of the United States; but the decision of it was deferred 
until after the election. Sljll, before tho election, Senator Trum- 
bull, on the floor of the Senate, requested the leading advocate of 
the Nebraska bill to state his opinion whether the people of a terri- 
tory can constitutionally exclude slavery from their limits; and the 
latter answere : " That is a question il)r the Supriime Court." 

The election came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the indorse- 
ment, such as it was, secored. Tliat was the second point gained. 
The indorsement, however, fell short of a clear popular majority by 
nearly four hundred thousand votes, and so, pcsrhaps, was not over- 
whelmingly Tellable and s^itisfaetory. Tiie outgoing President, in 
his last annual mess:ige, as impressively as possible echoed back 
upon the people the weight and authority of the indorsement. The 
Supreme Court met again; did not announce their deciaon, but 
ordered a reargumont. The presidential inauguration came, and 
eUll uo decision of the court; but the incoming President, in bis 
ioa igural address, fervently exhorted tlie people to abide by tbe 
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forlhfoming decision, whatever it might be. Then, in a few days, 
came thii decision. 

The reputed author of the Nebraska bill dails an early occasion 
to make a speech at this capital indorsing the Dreil Scott dociaon, 
and rehementlj- denouncing all opposition to it. The new Preni- 
dcnt, too, Geizes the earl; occa^on of tbo Silliuian letter to indorse 
aiid strongly construe that decision, and to express his astonishment 
that any diBerent view had ever been entertiunud I 

At length a squabble springs up between the President and thu 
author of the Nebraska bill, on the mure question of /act, whether 
theLeeompton Constitution was or was not, in any just sense, made 
by the people of Kansas; and in that quarrel the latter declares 
that all he wants is a fair voio for the people, and (bat he cares not 
whether slavery be voted dozen or voted up, 1 do not understand 
his declaration that he cares not whether slavery be voted down or 
voted up, to be intended by him other than as an apt definition of 
the policy he would impess upon the public mind, — the principle 
lor which he declares he has suffered so much, and is ready to sulTer 
to the end. And well may be cling to that principle. If ho has 
any parental feeling, well may he cling to it. That principle is the 
only shred leii of his original Nebraska doctrine. Under the Ured 
Scott dcfiaion, "squatter sovereignty " squatted out gf existence, 
tumbled down, like temporary scallblding, — like the mould at tlie 
foundry served through one blast, and fell back into loose sand, — 
helped to carry an clevtioo, and then was kicked to the winds. His 
late joint struggle with the Republicans, agtunst the Locompton 
Constitution, involves nothing of the original Nebraska dw.'lrine. 
That stmj^le was made on a point — the right of a people to make 
tJicir own constitution — upon wlucb he and the Republicans have 



ITS WORKINGS AND OBJECT 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision 
Senator Douglas's " care not " policy, constitute the piece of machin- 
ery, in its present slate of advancement This was the third point 
gained The working points of that machinery are: — 

First, That no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, and no 
descendant of sucU slave, can ever be a citizen of any State, in the 
sense of that term as used in the Constitution of the United States, 
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This point is made in order to deprive the negro, in every possible 
event, of tho benefit of that provision of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which declares that " The citizens of each State shall be enti- 
tled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
Slates," 

Secondly, That "subject to the Constitution of the United 
States," neither Congress nor a territorial legislature can exclude 
slavery from any United States territory. This point is made in 
order that individual men may fill up the territories with slaves, 
without danger of losing them as property, and thus to enhance the 
chances of permanency to the institution through all the future. 

Thirdly, That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in 
a free State, makes him free, as against the holder, the United 
States courts will not decide, but will leave to be decided by the 
courts of any slave State the nepiro may be forced into by the 
master. This point is made, not to be pressed immediately ; but, if 
acquiesced in for a while, and apparently indorsed by the people at 
an election, then to sustain the logical conclusion that what Dred 
Scott's master might lawfully do with Dred Scott, in the free State of 
Ilhnois, every other master may lawfully do with any other one 
or one thousand slaves, in lUinms, or m any other free State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, the Ne- 
braska doctrine, or what is lett of it, is to educate and mould publie 
opinion, at least Uorthem publie opinion, not to care whether 
slavery is voted down or voted up. This shows exactly where we 
now are ; and partially, also, whither we are tending. 

THE COKSPIRACr. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back, and run 
the mind over the string of historical facts atrtady stated. Several 
things will now appear less dark and mysterious than they did when 
they were transpiring. The people were to be left "perfectly free," 
" subject only to the Constitution." What the Constitutjon had to 
do with it, outadcrs couU not then sec. Plainly enough now, it was 
an exactly fitted niche, for the Dred Scott dedsaon to afterward 
comein, and declare the perfect freedom ofthe people to be just no 
freedom at all. Why was the amendment, e.-ipressly declaring the 
right ofthe people, voted down? Plainly enough now: the adop- 
tion of it would have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. 
VVliy was the court decision held up ? Why even a Senator's in- 
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iliviJua! opinion w libeld tU after the preade tial election? 
Plainly enough now the siredk ng out tl en wo 11 hove liamased 
the perfectly fee -vruunent upon hi he lei on was to be 
carried. Wliy the on go ng Pres den a ) h tat on on the indoree- 
meut? Why tie delaj of a roa guue t' IV hv the incoming 
President's advance exhorta on u IdTo of the de sion 7 These 
tilings look like the cant 0U3 pitt g and pett ng of a spirited horse 
preparatory to mounting him, when it 13 dreaded that he may jrive 
the rider a fall. And why the hasty after-indorsement of the deci- 
WOD by the President and others ? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adaptations aro 
the result of preconcert. But when we see a lot of framed timbers, 
different portions of which we know have been gotten out at dif- 
fiirent times and places and by different workmen, — Stephen, 
Fi'anklin, Roger, an<l James, for instance, — and when we see these- 
tJmbei-s joined together, and see'they exactly make the frame of a 
house or a mill, all the tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and all 
the lengths and pioi>orlions of the different pieces exactly adapted 

to their respective places, and not a piece too many or too few, 

not omitting even scaffolding, — or, if a single piece be lacking, wo 
Bce the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared yet (o brin"- 
such piece in,— in such a ease, we find it impossible not to believe 
that Stephen, and Franklin, and Roger, and James, all unduretood 
one another from the beginning, and all worked ujion a common 
plan or ili'aft drawn up before the first blow was struck. 

It should not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska bill, the people 
of a State as well as territory, were to bo left " perfectly free," 
"subject only to the Constitution." Why mention a State? They 
were ie^slating for territories, and not for or about States. Cer- 
tainly the people of a State are and ought to be subject to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but why is mention of this lu""ed 
into this merely territorial law? Why are the people of a teni- 
tory and the people of a State therein 'lumped together, and their 
relation to the Constitution therein li-eatwl as being precisely the 
same? While the opinion of the court, by Chief Justice Taney, in 
the Dred Scott ease, and the separate opinions of all the concurring 
judges, expressly ileclare that the Constitution of the Uniteil States 
neither permits Congress nor a territorial legislature to exclude 
slavery from any United States territory, they all oinit to declare 
whether or not the same Constitution permits a Statu, oi' Lue jwople 
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«f a State to exclude it, PossiNif, this is a mere omisMon;but who 
cat! bo (jiiitc Eui-e, if MfLean or Curtis hail sought to get into the 
opinion a declaration of nnliniilcd power in the people of a State to 
exclude slaverj- fi-om their limits, just as Chase anij Mace souglit to 
gi;t such declaration, in behalf of the people of a territory, into the 
Nebraska bill; — last, wlio can be quite sui-e t!iat it would not 
have been voted down in the one case as it had been in the other ? 
Thu nearest approach to the point of declaring the power of a State 
over slavery, is made by Judge Nelson. He approaches it more 
than once, using t!ic precise idea, and almost the langnage, too, of 
the Nebraska act. On one occasion, his exact language is, " Except 
in cases where the power is restrained by the Constitution of the 
United States, the law of the State is supremo over the subject of 
slavery within its jurisdiction." In what cases the power of the 
States is so restrained by thu United States Constitution, is left an 
open question, precisely as the same question, as to the restraint on 
the power of the territories, was left open in the Nebraska act. 
Put this and that together, and we have another nice little niche, 
which we may, ero long, see filled with another Supreme CourS 
decision, declaring that the Constitution of the United Slates doei 
not permit a Slate to exclude slavery from its limits. And (his maj 
especially be expected if the doctrine of "care not whether slaver* 
be voted down or voted up," shall gain upon the public mind suffi- 
ciently to give pi-omiso that suehadeciaon can be maintjuned when 

Such a deeision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike law- 
ful in all the States. Welcome, or unwelcome, such decision is 
probably coming, and will soon be upon us. unless the power of the 
present political dynasty shall be met and overthrown. Wo shall 
•lie down pleasantly dreaming that the people of Missouri are on 
the verge of making their State free, and we shall awake to the 
reality instead, that the Supreme Court" has made Illinois a slave 
State. To meet and overthrow the power of that dynasty, is the 
work now before all tliose who would prevent that consummation. 
That is what we have to do. How can we best do it? 



There are tliosa who denouncousoponly to their own friends, and 
yet whisper us softly, that Senator Douglas is the aptest instrument 
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there is with which to effect that object. They wish us lo infer all, 
from (he fact that he now lias a little quarrel with the present Iiead 
of the tlynasty; and tliat he has regularly TOted with us on a single 
point, upon wiiith he and we have never differed. They remind 
U3 that he is a great man, and that the largest of us are very small 
ones. Let this bo granted. But " a living dog is better than a 
dead lion." Judge Douglas, if not a dead lion, for this work, is at 
least a caged and toothless one. How can he oppose the advances 
of slavery? He don't care anything about it. His avowed mis- 
sion is impressing the " public heart " to care nothing aSoW ii. A 
leading Douglas Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas's superior 
talent will be needed to resist the reyival of the African slave-trade. 
Does Douglas believe an effort to revive that trade is approaching? 
Ho has not said so. Does he really think so ? But if it is, how can 
he resist it? For years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of 
white men to take negro slaves into the new territories. Can ho 
possibly show that it b less a sacred right to buy them where lliey 
can be bought cheapest? And unquestionably they can be bought 
cheaper in Africa than in Virginia- He has done all in his power to 
reduce the whole question of slavery to one of a mere right of 
property; and as such, liow can he oppose the foreign slave-trade, — 
how can he refusethattrade, in that "property" shall be "perfectly 
free," — unless he does it as a protection to (he home production ? 
And as the home producers will probably not ask the protection, he 
will be wholly without a ground of opposition. 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully ba 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday, that he may rightfully change 
when he finds himself wrong. But can we, for that reason, run 
ahead, and infer that he will make any particular change, of which 
he, himself, has given no intimation ? Can we safely base our* 
action upon any such vt^ue inference ? Now, as ever, I wish not 
to misrepresent Judge Douglas's position, question his motives, or 
do aught that can be personally offensive to him. Whencvc]-, if 
ever, he and we can come together on principle so that our cause 
may have assistance from his great ability, I hope to have inter- 
posed no adventitious obstacle. But clearly, ho is not now with 
us ; he does not pretend to be ; he does not promise ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, its own 
undoubted friends.— those whoso hands are free, whose liearLs ore 
in the work, who do care for the result. Two years ago the Ku- 
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The canvass tliat ensue 1 was one of the most memnrable 
pohtical contosti in tho hi tor v of this onanlry Mr I ti 
coin 8 conduot of the Fiepuhl ljh cau?i, again t confessedly 
one of the most powerful ind al !o of politicians now living 
won for hiin at once a nation 1 reputation It was his mas 
teilf cxpoie of the Democratic treachery to the Union wdich 
cause 1 hm (o betaken np by tho Chicago Con\eutioa and 
Bade the 'tandaid bearer of tho party during the ensuing im 
port ant contest 

Mr Lincoln "poke twice m the canra'^a previnua to tlie com 
mencemont of the jjint debates betwt-en himself ind Senatw 
Douglas 

Tht, following eorrespoii lenee shows the arrangements f r 
tbe joint debdtes which in tm, sua tner of lb58 made the jei 
pie of the county ^cntrilly 1 ok so tagerlv to Illinois Ihe 
challenge fjr the j int d «'ufsion as will be '.Lcn pr ceedcd 
from the RepubliLan canhldte 

Ml LiJicdt loMr tktxjlat 

Chicago, III,, July 24, 1858. 
Hon. S. A, DoCGLAs — My Dear Sir : Will it be :^reeable to 
you to make an arrangemunt for jou and mjaelf to divide time, 
and address the same audieDi;es, the present canvass? Mr. Judd, 
who will hand jou tliis, is authorized to receive your answer ; and, 
if agreeable to you, to enter into the tenns of such arrangement. 
Tour obedient servant, 

A. LINCOLN. 

Mr. Douglas to Mr. Lincutn. 

CniCACO, July 24, 1858. 

Hon, A. Lincoln — Dear Sir; Tour note of this dale, in which 
you Inquire if it would be agreeable to me to make an arrangement 
to divide the time, and address the same audiences, duiing the 
present canvass, was handed me by Mr. Judd. Reuent events 
bave interposed difficulties in the way of such an arrangement. 

I went to Springfield last week for the purpose of conferring 
with the Democralie State Central Committee upon the mode of 
conducting the canvass, and with them, and under Iheir advice, 
made a list of appmntmcnla corering the entire period uniil late in 
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October. The people of flie several localities have been notifieii of 
the times and plates of the meetings. Those appointments have 
ali been maJe for Dcmocraliu meetings, and arrangements have 
been made by whiuh Ihe Democratic candidat«a for Congress, for 
the Ipgislature, and other oflii-es, will be present, and address the 
people. It 13 evident, therefore, that these varioua candidates, in 
connection with myself, will occupy the whole time of the day and 
evening, and leave no opportunity for other speeches. 

Besides, there is another consideration which should be kept in 
mind. It has been suggested recently that an arrangement had 
been made to bring out a third candidate for the United States 
Senate, who. with yourself, should canvass the State in opposition 
to me, with no other purpose than to insure my defeat, by dividing 
the Democratic party for your benefit. If 1 should make this 
arrangement with you, it is more than probable that this other 
candidate, who has a common object wi:h yon, would desire to 
become a patty to it, and claim the right to speak from the same 
stand ; so that he and you, in concert, might be able to take the 
opening and closing speech in every case. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my surprise, if it was your 
original intention lo invite such an arrangement, that you should 
have waited until after I had made my appointments, inasmuch as 
we were both here in Chicago together for several days after my 
arrival, and again at Bloomington, Atlanta, Lincoln, anil Spring- 
field, where it was well known I went for the purpose of consuliing 
with the State Centra! Committee, and agreeing upon the plan of 
tbe I'ampaign. 

While, under these circumstances, I do not feel at liberty to 
make any arrangements which would deprive the Democrdlie 
candidates for Congress, State officers, and the legislature, from 
participating in Ihe discussion at the various meetings designated 
by the Democratic Slate Central Committee, I will, in order to 
accommodate you as far as it is in my power to do so, lake the 
responsibility of making an arrangement with you for a discutsion 
between ua at one prominent point in each Congressional District 
in the State, except the second and sixth districts, where we have 
both spoken, and in each of which eases you had the concluding 
speech. If agreeable to you, I will indicate the following places as 
those most suitalile in the several Congressional Districts at which 
we should speak, to wit : Frecport, Ottawa, Galebburg, Quincy, 
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Alton, Jonesboro', and Charleston. I will confer with yon at the 
earliest coriTenient opportunity in regard to the mode of oonduct- 
jng the dehate, the times of meeting at Ibo several places, eubjeet 
to the con()iiion, that where appointments have alreaciy been made 
by the Democratic State Centra! Committee at any of those places, 
1 must insist upon you meeting me at the times specilieiJ. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

S. A. DOUGLAS. 



Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Douglas. 

. Spbisgfield, July 20, 1858. 
Hon, S. A, DotiGLAS— /)rarSf>.- Yoursof the 24th, in relation 
to an arrangement to divide time, and address the same audiences, 
b received ; and, in apology for not sooner replying, allow me to 
Bay, that when I sat by you at dinner yeateniay, I was not aware 
that you had answered my note, nor, certainly, that my own note 
bad been presented to you. An hour after, 1 saw a eopy of your 
answer in the Chicago Times, and, reaching home, I found the 
original awaiting me. Protesting that your in^nuations of 
attempted unfamess on my part are unjust, and, with the hop© 
that you did not very considerately make them, I proceed to reply. 
To your statement that "it has been suggested, recently, that aa 
arrangement had been made to bring out a third candidate for the 
United States Senate, who, with yourself, shonld canvass the Slate 
in opposition to me," etc., I can only say that such suggestion must 
have been made by yourself, for, certainly, none such has been 
made by or to me, or otherwise, to my knowledge. Surely, you 
did not ddiberalely conclude, as you insinuate, tliat I was expecting 
to draw you into an arrangement of terms, to be agreed on hy 
yourself, by which a third candidate and myself, " in concert, 
might be able to take the opening and cloaug speech in every 

As to your surprise that I did not sooner make the proposal to 
divide time with you, I can only say I made it as soon as I resolved 
to make it. I did not know but that such praposal would coaie 
from you ; I waited, respectfully, to see. It may have been well 
known to you that jou went to Springfield for the purpose of 
agreeing on the plan of campaign ; but it was not so knonn to me. 
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When your appointments were announctd in the papers, extending 
only to thu aist of August, I, for tlie first time, considered it eerfiiin 
that you would mate no proposal to me. and then resolved that, 
if my friends concurred, I would make one to you. As soon there- 
after as 1 could see and consult wilh friends satisfactorily, I did 
make the proposal. It did not occur to me that the proposed 
arrangement could derange your plan^ after the latest of your 
appointments already made. Alier that, there was, before the 
election, largely over two months of clear time. 

Fur you to say that we have already spoken at Chieago and 
Si>ringSeld, and (hat on both occasions I had the concluding 
gpeauh, ia hardly a f^r statement. The truth rather is this : At 
Chicago, July 9, you made a carefully prepared conclusion on my 
speech of June 16th, Twenty-four hours after, I made a basty 
conclusion on yours on the 3th. You had six days to prepare, and 
concluded on me again, at Bloomington, on the 16th. Twenty- 
four hours after, I concluded again on you at Springfield. In the 
mean time, you had made another conclusion on roe at Springfield, 
which I did not hear, and of the contents of which I know nothing 
when I spoke ; so that your speech made in daylight, and mine at 
night, of the 17th, at Springfield, were both made in perfect 
independence of each other. The dates of making all these 
speeches will show, I think, (hat, in the matter of time for pre- 
paration, the advantage has all been on your side; and that 
none of the external circumstances have stood to my advantage 

I agree to an arrangement for us to speak at the seven places 
you have named, and at your own times, provided you name the 
times at once, so that I, as well as you, can have to myself iho 
time not covered by the arrangement. As to the other details, 
I wish perfect reciprocity, and no more. I wish as niucb time 
as you, and that conclusions shall alternate. That is all. 
Your obedient servant, 

A. LINCOLN. 

P. S. As matters now stand, I shall be at no more of your 
exclusive meetings ; and, for about a week from to-day, a letter 
from you will reach me at Springfield. A. L. 
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Mr. Douglas to Mr. Lincoln. 

Bembnt, Piatt Co., III., July 30, 1835. 
Dear Sin Your letter, dated yesterday, accepting my proposi- 
tiou for a joint discussion at one prominent pmnt in eaeli Congres- 
sional District, as stated in my previous letter, was received this 

The times and places designated are as follows ; — 

Ottawa, La Salle Counly August 2 

Freeport, Stephenson County " s 

Jonesboro', Union County September 1 

Charleston, Coles County " i 

Galesbarg, Knox County October 

Quiney, Adams County " i 

Alton, Madison County " i 

1 agree to your suggestion that we sliall alternately open and 
close the discussion. I mill speak at Ottawa one hour, you can 
reply, occupying an hour and a half, and I will then follow for half 
an hour. At Freoport, you shall open the discussion, and apeak 
one hour, I will follow for an Iiour and a half, and you can then 
reply for half an hour. We will alternate in like manner in each 
successive place. 

"Very respectfully, yonr obedient servant, 

8. A. DOUGLAS. 
Hon. A. Lincoln, Springfield, ID. 



Mt. Lincoln to Mr. Douglas. 

Springfield, July 31, 1858. 
Hon. S. A. DotrGi,Aa--i)«ar Sir: Yours of yesterday, naming 
places, times, and terms, for joint discussions between us, was 
received this morning. Although, by the terms, as you propose, 
you take four openings and closes to my Ihree, I accede, and thus 
claw the arrangement. I direct this lo you at Hillsboro', and shall 
try to have both your letter and this appear in the Journal and 
Begister of Monday morning. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. LINCOLN. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tub contest that ensued upnn tbe aeceptance of Mr. Lineoln's 
challenge, was certainlj one of the most reuiavlialilo in our 
political history. The position of the two men, the circum- 
Btancea under wtioh tliej appeared boforo the publiL-, and the 
peculiar uncertainty which seemed to hang over political affiiirs, 
all combined to rivet the attention of the country upun this 
extraordinary struggle. 

Both men were remarkable for great native ability, and for 
having, by their own energy, placed themselves in the foremost 
ranlis of their reepective parties. One of them, Judge Itoug- 
las, is far more than an ordinary man in hia own range of intel- 
lect. He is one of the ablest, most unscrupulous, and daring 
of politicians. Not by any means possessed of the qualities of a 
Btafesman, be yet has great power as a popular leader and * 
partisan advocate. The other, Mr. Lincoln, with, much less 
of the politician and partisan, less adroit and cuiming, has yet, 
by the clearness of his logical intellect, tbe sagacious honesty of 
his character, and the persistence and energy with which be 
enforces ideas and carries out hia purpose, won for himself a 
strong and abiding hold in the heart and faith of the people. 

Tbe Democratic Senator had returned from Washington, 
fresh from his Lecompton fight, — a fight induced by policy. 
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and not pimoiple, on hia part He st. od btfore the people 
bljck wilh broken pledgor and displaced bj tbo MoUted com 
pitts which furbiaown mad jiuLition he bad broitn It was 
iiclc aary to mi-ct and expose his dupbcily and treachery Well 
and ably was it peiformed by Mr Lincoln 

The second of thesf, debates held at Treepirt August 27 is 
gtnorally (,atoenn,d the luoat ma terly ot thc&e exjKisitnns of 
the principles of both the great parties as represented by 
Messrs Lincoln and Douglas It is berewith inserted entire 

SECOND JOINT DEBATE, AT FEEEPORT. 

ME. LlSCOlJi'a 8PEE 



Ladies and Gentlemen : On Saturday last, Judge Douglas and 
myself first met in public discussion. He spoke one hour, 1 an 
hour and a half, and he replied for half an hour. The order is 
now reversed. I am to speak an liour, be an hour and a half, and 
iben I am to reply tor half an hour. I propose to devote myself 
during the first hour to the scope of what was brougiit within the 
range of his half hour's speech at Ottawa. Of toursc there was 
brought within the stope in that half hour's epeeth something of 
his own opening speeuh. In the course of that opening aigument, 
Judge Douglas proposed to me seven distinct interrogatories. In 
my speech of an hour and a half, I attended to some otier parts 
of hia speeeh, and incidentally, as I thought, answered one of the 
interrogatories then. 1 then distinctly intimated to him that I 
would answer the rest of his interrogatories on condition only that 
he should agree to answer as many for me. He made no intimation 
at the time of the proposition, nor did lie in his reply allude at all 
to that suggestion of mine. I do him no injustice in saying that he 
occupied at least half of hia reply in dealing wilh me as though I 
had Tcfmed to answer his interrogalories. I now propose that I 
will answer any of the interrogalories upon condition that he will 
answer questions from me not exceeding the same number. I give 
him an opportunity to respond. The Judge remains silent. I now 
say that I will answer his interrogatories whether he answei-s mine 
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or not; and that. after I have done so, I shall propound mine 
to Iiiin. 

I hive supposed myself, alnoo the, orgmiaition of the EBpubli- 
can party at Bloomington, in May, 1856, liound aa a party man liy 
the platforms of the party, then and ance. If in any interrogato- 
rii!8 whioh I shall answer I go beyond the scope of what is within 
these platforms, it will be peri;eived that no one is responsible but 

Having said thus much, I will take up the JuJge's interroga- 
tories as I find them printed in the Chicago Times, and answer 
them seriatim. In order that there may be no mistake about it, I 
have copied the interri^atories in writinj, and also my answers to 
them. The first one of these interrogatories is in these words : — 
Question 1. I diisire to know whether Lin';o!n to-day stanJs, 
as he did in 1854, in favor of the uneonditlonal repeal of the Fu";!- 
tive Slave Law ? 

AnsKBT. I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the un- 
cood'lional repeal of ihe Fugitive Slave Law. 

Q. 2. I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to- 
day, as he did in 1854, against the admission of any more slave 
States into the Union, even if the people want them ? 

A. I do not now, nor ever did, stand pledged against the admis- 
»on of any more slave Slates into the Union. 

Q. 3. I want to know whether he stands pledged against 
the admission of a new State into the Union.with suoh a constitu- 
tion as the people of that State may see fit to malte ? 

A. I do not stand pledged against the admission of a new 
State into the Union with such a Constitution aa the people of that 
State may see fit to make. 

Q. i. 1 want to know whether he stands to-day pledged to 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ? 

A. I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

Q. 5. I desiire him to answer whether he stands pledged to 
the prohibition of the slave-trade between the different States ? 

A. I do not stand pledged to the prohibitjon of the slave-trade 
between the different States. 

Q. S. I desire to know whether he stands pledged to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the territories of the United States, north as 
well as south of the Missouri Compromise line ? 
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A. 1 am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief in the 
rlffiit and dulu of Congress to prohibit Blavery in all the United 

Q- 7. I de3ire Lim to answer whether he is opposed to the 
ai-quisition of any new territor/ unless slavery ia first prohibited 
therein ? 

A. 1 am not generally opposed to honest acqaisition of territo- 
ry; and, in any given case, I would or would not oppose suuh 
asq^.isition, aeeordingly as I might think such aciiuisition would 
or would not aggravate the slavery question among ourselves. 

Now, my friends, it will bo pereeived upon an examination of 
these questions and answers, that so far I have only answered that 
I was not pledged to this, that, or the other. The Judge lias not 
framed his interrogatories to ask me anything more than this, and 
I have answered in strict aceordanee with the interrogatories, and 
h*ve answered tndy that I am not pledged at all upon any of the 
points (o whieh I have answered. But I am not disposed to hancf 
upon the exaet form of his interrogatory. I am rather disposed lo 
take up at least some of these questions, and state what I really 
tliink upon them. 

As to the first one, in regard to the Fugitive Slave Law, I have 
never hesitated to say, and I do not now hesitate to say, that I 
think, under (he Constitution of the United States, the people of 
the Southern States are entitled to a eongresaional Fugitive Slave 
Law. Having said that, I have had nothing to say in regard to the 
existing Fugitive Slave Law, further than that I think it should 
have been framed so as to be free froM some of the objections that 
pertiun to it, without lessening its effitiency. And inasmuch as we 
are not now in an agitation in regard lo an alteration or modifica- 
tion of that law, I would not be the man to iutrodueo it as a 
new subject of agitation upon the general question of slavery. 

In regard to the other question, of whether I am pledged fo the 
admission of any more slave Slates into tho Union, I state to vou 
very frankly, that I would he exceedingly sorry ever to be put in a 
position of having to pass upon that question. I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to know that there would never be another slave State 
admitted into the Union; but I must add, that if slavery shall be 
kept out of the Territories during (he territorial existence of any 
one given Territory, and then the people shall, having a fair chance 
and a clear field, when they come lo adojft the Constitution, do 
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suili an exlraordinary thing as to adopt a slave Con 

fiuencetl by tlie actual presence of the institution among them, 1 see 

110 alternative, if we own the eountrj-, but to admit them into the 

Union. 

The third interrogatory is answered by the answer to the second, 
it being, as I conceive, the same as the second. 

The fourth one is in regard to the aboliiion of slayery in the 
Diatriet of Columbia. In relation to that, I have my mind verj- dis- 
tineily made up. I should be exceedingly glad to see slavery abol- 
ished in the District of Columbia. I believe that Congress pos- 
sesses the constitutional power to abolish it. Yel, as a member of 
Connress, 1 should not, with my present views, be in favor of 
enikavoring to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, unless it 
would be upon these conditions : Firs', that the abolition should 
be gradual Seeond, that it should be on a vote of a majori!y of 
qualified voters in the District ; and tliird, that compensation sbaiild 
be made to unwilling ownera. With these throe conditions, 1 con- 
fess I would be exceedingly glad to see Congress abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and, in the language of Henry Clay, 
" sweep from our capital that foul blot upon our nation." 

In regard to the fifth interrogatory, I must say here, that, as to 
the question of the abolition of the slave-trade between the dilTur- 
ent States, I can truly answer, as I have, that I aro pledged to 
nothing about it. It is a subject to which I have not given that 
mature consideration that would make me feci authorized to stale a 
position so as to hold myself entirely bound by it In other words, 
that question has never been prominently enough before me to in- 
duce me to investigate whether we really have the const! (utional 
power to do it. I could investigate it if I had sufficiunt time, to 
bring myself to a conclusion upon that subject ; but I have not done 
so, and I say so frankly to you here, and to Judge Douglas. I must 
say, however, that if 1 should be of opinion that Congress does 
possess the constitutional power to abolish the slave-trade r.mon:r 
the different Slates, I should still not be in favor of the exercise of 
that power unless upon some conservative principle, as I i^oneeivo 
it akin to what I have s^d in relation to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

My answer as to whether I desire that slavery should be prohib- 
ited in aO the territories of the United States, is full and explicit 
within itself, and cannot be made clearer by any comments of mine. 
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So I suppose in regard lo the qaeation whether I am opposed to the 
acquisiiion tif any more territory, unless slavery is first prohibited 
therein, my answer ja such that I could add nothing by way of 
illusirasion, or making myself better understood, than the a::3wer 
which I have placed ia writing. 

Now in all this, the Judge has me, and he has me on the record. 
I suppose ho had flattered himself that I was really entertaining 
one sat of opinions for one place, and anoiher set for another place, 
— thiit I was afrdd to say at one place what I uttered at another. 
What I am saying here I suppose 1 say to a vast audience as strongly 
tending to Abolitionism aa any audience in the State of Illinois, 
and 1 believe I am saying that, which, if it would be oft'ensive to 
any persons and render them enemies to myself, would he offensive 
to persons in this audience. 

I now proceed to propound to the Judge the interrogatories, so 
far as I have framed them. I will bring forward anew instalment 
when I get them rea<!y. I will bring them forward now, only 
reaching to number four. 

The first one is:— 

Qiiesltonl. If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely 
unobjectionable in all other respects, adopt a State Constitution, 
and asl: admission into the Union under it, before they have the 
requisite number of inhabitants according to the English bill, — 
some ninety-three thousand, — will you vote to admit them? 

Q. 2. Can the people of a United Slates Territory, in any law- 
ful way, against the with of any citizen of the United States, ex- 
clude slavery from ila limits prior to the formation of 'a State 
Constitution? 

Q. 3. If the Supreme Court of the United States shail decide 
that States cannot exclude slavery from their limits, are you in 
favor of acquiescing in, adopting, and following such decision as a 
rule of political action ? 

Q. 4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory, in dis- 
regard of how such acquisition may affect the nation on the slavery 
question ? 

As introductory to these interrogatories which Judge Douglas pro- 
pounded to me at Ottawa, he read a set of resoluiions which lie 
said Judge Trumbull and myself had participated in adopting, in 
the first Republican State Convention, held at Springfield, in Octo. 
ber, 1854. He insisted that I and Judge Trumbull, and perhaps the 
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entire Republican party, wei* responsible for the doctrines contaiiied 
in the set of resolutions ivhith he read, and I understand that it waa 
from thaC set of resolutions that he deduced the interrc^atoriea 
■which he propounded to me, using these resolutions as a sort 
of autboriiy for pi-opoundingthose questions tome. Now I say here, 
to-day, that I do not answer his iuterrogalories beeause of their 
springing at all from that set of resolutions which he read. I an- 
Bivered them because Judge Douglas saw fit to aat them. I do 
not now, nor never did, recognize any responability upon mj self 
in that set of resolutions. When I replied to bim on that occasion, 
I assured hiin that I never had anything to do with them, 1 repeat 
here, to-day, that I never, in any posable form, had anything to do 
■with that set of resolutions. It turns out, 1 believe, that those res- 
olutions were never passedin any Convention held in Springfield. It 
turns out that they were never passed at any Convention or any 
pubhc meeting that I had any part in. I believe it turns out, ia 
addition to all this, that there was not, in the fail of 1854, any Con- 
■vention holding a session in Springfield, calling itself a Republican 
State Convention ; yet it is true there 'was a Convention, or assem- 
bh^ of men calling themselves a Convention, at Springfield, that 
did pass some resolutions; but so little did I really know of tlie 
proceedings of that Convention, or what setof resolutions they had 
passed, though having a general knowledge that there had been 
such an assemblage of men there, that when Judge Douglas read 
the resolutions, I really did not know but they had been the resolu 
tions passed then and there. I did not question that they were (he 
sesolutitms adopted ; for I could not bring myself to suppose that 
Judge Douglas could say what he did upon this Bnbject without 
tnoieing that it was true. I contented myself, on that occasion, 
with denying, as 1 truly could, all connection with them, not deny- 
ing or aflirniing whether they were passed at Springfield. Now it 
turns out that he had got hold of some resolutioua passed at some 
Convention or public meeting in Kane county. I wish lo say here, 
that I don't conceive that in any fair and just mind this discovery 
relieves me at all. I bad just as much to do with ihe Convention 
in Kane county as that at Springfield. I am just as much responsi- 
ble for the resolutions at Kane county as those at Springfield, the 
amount of the responsibility being exactly nothing in either case ; 
no more than there would be in regard to a set of resolutiona 
passed in the moon. 
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I allude to tbis extraordinary matter in this canvasa for some fur- 
ther purpose than anything yet advanced. JuJge Douglas did not 
iDiike Kis statement upon that occasion as mattei? (hut he beiieved 
to be true, but he Etated them roundly as being true, in such form 
as to pledge bis veracity for their truth. When the whole 
matter turns out as it does, and when we consider who Judge 
Douglas is, — thai he is a distinguished Senator of the United States, 
— ihil he has served nearly twelve years as such, — that bis tbarae- 
ter is not at all limited as an ordinary Senator of the United 
States, but that hia name has become of world-wide renown — it is 
most exiraordinary that be. should so far forget all the suggestions of 
justice to an adversary, or of prudence to himself, as to venture 
upon the assertion of that wliii:h the slightest investigation would 
have shown him to be wbolly false. I ean only account for his 
having done so upon tho supposition that tbat evil genius which has 
attended him through his life, giving to him an apparent astonishing 
prosperity, such as to lead very many good men to doubt there 
being any advantage in virtue over vice,— I say I can only account 
for it on the supposition that that evit genius has at last made up 
its mind to forsake him. 

And I may add that another extraordinary feature of the Judge's 
conduct in this canvass — made more extraordinary by this inci- 
dent — is, that he is in the habit, in almost all the speeches he 
mates, of charging falsehood upon his adversaries, myself and others. 
I now ask whether he is able to find in anything (hat Judge Trum- 
bull, for instance, has smd, or in anything that I have said, a justi- 
fication at all compared with what we have, in this instance, for that 
sort of vulgarity. 

I h.ive been in the habit of charging as a matter of belief on my 
part, that, in the introdjiction of the Nebraksa biU into Congress, 
tJiere was a conspiracy to make slavery perpetual and national 
I have arranged, from time to time, tho evidence which establishes 
and proves the truth of this chaise. I recurred to this charge at 
Ottawa. I shall not now have time to dwell upon it at very great 
length; but, inasmuch as Judge Douglas in his reply of half an 
hour, made some points upon mc in relalion to it, I propose noticing 
afewof them. 

The Judge insists that, in the first speech I made, in which I very 
djatiuctly madethatchai^e,Ue thought for agood while 1 was in fun! 
— that I was playful, — that I was not sincere about it, — and that 
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he only grew angry and somewhat escited when Le found (Iiat I 
insisted upon it a? a matter of e:irnestneEs. He saya lie tharauter- 
ized it as a falsehood as far as I iiDplicated Lia moral characler in 
that transatiion. Well, I did not know, till he presented that view, 
that I had implitated his moral charai;ter. He is very mueh in the 
habit, when he argues me up into a position I never thought of 
oteupying, of very cosily saying he has no doubt Lincoln is " con- 
scientious" in Baying bo. He should remember that I did not know 
but what he was altogbther " consciestious " in that matter. 
I can conceive it pos^ble for men to conspire to do a good thing, 
and I really find nothing in Judge Douglas's course or arguments 
that is contrary to or inconsistent with his belief of a iwnspiraey to 
nationalize and spread slavery as being a good and blessed thing, 
and so 1 hope he will understand that I do not at all question but 
that in all this matter he is entirely " conscientious." 

But to draw your attention to one of the points I made in this 
case, beginning at the beginning. When the Nebraska bill was 
introduced, or a short time afterwai^, by an amendment, I believe, 
it was provided that it must be considered "the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any State or ter- 
ritory, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their own domestic inatituiions. 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States." I have called his attention to the feet that when ho and 
some others began arguing that they were giving an increased de- 
gree of liberty to the people in the territories over and above what 
they formerly bad on the question of slavery, a question was raised 
whether the law was enacted to give such unconditional lib- 
erty to the people ; and to test the sincerity of Ihis mode of argu- 
ment, Mr. Chase, of Ohio, introduced an amendment, in which he 
made the law — if the amendment were adopted ^ — expressly de- 
clare that the people of the territory should have the power to 
exclude slavery if they saw fit. I have asked attention also to the 
feet that Judge Douglas and those who acted with him, voted that 
amendment down, notwithstanding it expressed exactly the tlimg 
tlieysaid was the true intent and meaning of the law. Ihavecalleil 
attention to (he fa/-t that in sulisequent times, a decision of the Su- 
preme Court has been made, in which it has been dealared that a 
territorial legislature has no constitutional right to exclude slavery. 
And I have argued and said that for men wlio did intend that the 
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people of the territory should have (he rigiit to exclude slavery ab- 
Bolately an<] uncanditLonally, the voting down of Chase'a amendment 
is whojlj inexplicable. 1( is a puzzle, — a riddle. But 1 have said 
that with men who did look forward to such a detision, or who had 
it in contemplation, that saoh a decision of the Supreme Court 
would or might be made, the voting down of that amendment would 
be perfectly rational and intelligible. It would keep Congress from 
coming in coLiaon with the decision when it waa made- Anybody 
can conceive that if there was an intention or espcctation that such 
a decision waa to follow, it would not be a very desirable party atti- 
tude to get into for the Supreme Court, — all' or nearly all its mem- 
bers belonging lo the same party, — to decide one way, when the 
party in Congress had decided the otiirr way. Hence it wonld be 
very rational for men expecting such a decision, to keep the niche 
in that law dear for it. After pointing this out, I tell Judge 
Douglas that it looks to me as though here was the reason why 
Chase's amendment was voted down. I tell liim that as he did it, 
and knows why ho did it, if it was done for a reason different from 
this, he hnowi teluit (hat reason was, andean tell usielud it was. I tell 
him, also, it will be vastly more satisfactory to the country for him 
to give some other plausible, intelligible reason whij it was voted 
down than to stand upon his dignity and call people liars. Well, 
on Saturday, bo did make bis answer, and what do you think 
it was? He says if I had only taken upon myself to tell the whole 
trulh about tliat amendment of Chase's, no explanation would havo 
been necessary on his part.^or words to that effect. Now, I say 
here, tliat I am quite unconscious of having suppressed, anything 
material to the case, and I am very frank to admit if there is any 
sound reason other than that which appeared to me material, it is 
quite fair for him to present it. What reason does he propose ? 
That when Chase came forward with his amendment, expressly au- 
thorizing the people to exclude slavery from the limits of every ter- 
ritory, Gen. Casa proposed to Chase, if he (Chase) would add to 
his amendment that the people should have the power to introduee 
or exclude, they would let it go. This is substantially all of his 
reply. And because Chase would not do that, they voted his 
amendment down. Well, it turns out, I believe, upon examina- 
tion, that General Cass took some part in the little running debate 
upon that amendment, and then ran away and did not vole oii il at 
all. Is not that the fact ? So confident, as I think, was General 
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Casa tliat thoi-e was a snake some.wheve about, he chose to run away 
from tlie whole thing:. This ia an inference I draw from the fact 
that, though he look part in the debate, his name does not appear 
in the ayes and noes. But does Judge Douglas's reply acaount to a 
Ba[isfai:torj answer ? [Cries of "yes," "yes," and "no," "no."] 
There is socne litde difference of opinion here. But I ask attoii- 
Ijon to a few more yiewa bearing on the question of whether it 
amounts to a satisfactory answer. The men who were determined 
that that amendment should not get into tbc bill, and spoil the [liaoe 
where the Dred Si'Ott decision was to tome in, sought an excuse to 
get ridof it somewhere. One of these ways, — one of these excuses, 

was to ask Chase to add to his proposed amendment a provision 

that the people might inlroiluce slavery if they wanted to. They 
Tcry well knew Chase would do no such thing, — that Mr, Chase 
was one of the men differing from them on the broad principle of 
his insistino that freedom was better than slavery, — a man who 
would not consent to enact a law, penned with his own hand, by 
which he was made to meogtaza slavery on the one hand and lib- 
erty on the other as predsely equal ; and when they insisted on bis 
doing this, they very well knew they insisted on that which he 
would not for a moment think of doing, and that they were only 
blufling him. I believe (I have not, wuce he made his answer, had 
a chance to examine the journals or Omgressional Globe, ^nii there- 
fore speak from memory) — I believe the state of the bill at that 
time, according to parliamentary rules, was such (hat no member 
could propose an additional amendment to Chase's amendment. I 
ralher think this is the truth, — the Judge shakes his bead. Very 
well. I would like to know, then, if they wanted Chase's amend- 
ment Jixed over, why somebody else could not offer to do it f If ibey 
wanted it amended, why did they not offer the amendment ? Why 
did they stand there taunting and quibbling at Chase ? Why did 
they not put it i» themselves ? But to put it on the other ground ; 
suppose that there was such an amendment olfcred, and Chase's was 
an amendment to an amendment; until one is disposed of by par- 
liamentary law, you cannot pile another on. Then all these gentle- 
men had to do was to vote Chase's on, and then in the amended 
form in which the whole stood, add their own amendment to it it 
they wanted to put it in that shape. This was all they were obli^td 
to do, and the ayes and noes show that there were thirty-si\ who 
TOted it down, against ten who voted in fiivor of it. The thirty-sis. 
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6eW entire sway and control. They could in some form or other 
LaTe put (hat bill in the exact elapo they ivanteil. If there was a 
rule preventing their amending It at the time, they could pass that, 
and (hen Chase's amendment being merged, put it in the ehape ihcy 
wanteiJ. They did not thoose to do so, hut ihey went into a quibble 
with Chase to get him to a<td what they knew he would not add, 
and because he would not, Ihey stand upon that flimsy preiest for 
voting down what they argued was (he meaning and inieut of their 
own bill. They left room thereby for Ihia Died Scott deci.iou, 
which goes very far to make slavery national throughout the United 
Stales. 

I pass one or two points I have because my time will very toon 
expire, but I must be alioivcd to say that Judge Douglas iccurs 
again, as he did upon one or two other occasions to the enormity of 
Lincoln — an in^ign fitant in livi lual like Lin oin, — upon his ipse 
duit charging a conspiiacy upon a Urge number of oiemherB of 
Congreis the Supreme Court and two Prtsidents, to nationalize 
slavery I want to say that in (he first place I have made no 
charge of tlis sort upon my ipse dxit I have only arrayed the 
evidenee tending to prove it an 1 prescnte I it to the undei-standing 
of others, saying v. hat I thlnfe it proves, but giving you the means 
of judging whether it proves it or. not. This is precisely what I 
have done. I have not placed it upon my ipse dixit at all. On this 
occasion, I wish to recall his attention to a piece of evidence which 
I brought forward at Ottawa on Saturday, showing that he iiad 
made substantially the same charge t^nst substantialiy the same 
persons, excluding his dear self from the category. I ask him (o 
give some attention to the evidence which I brought forward, that 
he himself had discovered a "fatal blow being struck'" against the 
light of the people to exclude slavery from their limits, which fatal 
blow ho assumed as in evidence in an article in the Washington 
Uniim, published " by authority." I ask by whose authority ? He 
fliscovers a similar or identical provision in the Leoompton Consr!- 
tulion. Made by whom ? The framers of that Constitution. Ad- 
vocated by whom? By all the members of the party in the iiaiion, 
who advocated the introduction of Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecomplon Constitution. ^ 

I have asked his attention to (he evidence that he arrayed to 
prove that sueh a fatal blow was being struck, and to the facts which 
lie brought tbrward iu support of that charge, — being identical with 
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the one wTilch lie tTilnks so villainous in me. Up pointed it not at 
3 nevuspappr editor merely, but at (he Trpsidejit and his Cabinet, 
ami the members of Congress advocating the Leeompton Constitu- 
tion and those framing that instrument. I must again be permitted 
to remind him, that although my ipue dixit may not be as great as 
his, yet it somewhat reduces the foree of his calling my attention to 
the enormity of my making a like charge against him. 
Qo on, Jtidge Douglas. 



Ladies and Gentlemen : The silence with which you have listen- 
ed (o Mr. Lincoln, during his hour, is erediiable to this vast audi- 
ence, composed of men of various political parties. Nothing is 
more honorable to any large mass of people assembled for the pur- 
pose of a fair discussion, tlian that kind and respectful attention 
that is yielded not only to your political friends, but to those who 
are opposed to you in politics. 

I am glad that at last I hive brought Mr. Lincoln to the conclu- 
sion that he had better define his position on certain political ques- 
tions to which I called hia attenlion at Ottawa. lie there showed 
no disposition, no inclination, to answer them. I did not present 
idle questions for him to answer merely for my gratification. I laid 
the tbundation for those interrc^Mories by showing that they consti- 
tuted the platform of the parly whose nominee ho is for the Senate. 
I did not presume that I had the right to catechise him as I saw 
proper, unless I showed that his parly, or a majority of it, stood upon 
tho pbtform and were in favor of the propositions upon which my 
questions were based. I desired simply to know, inasmuch as he 
had been nominated as the first, last, and only uhoiee of his party, 
whether he concurred in the platform which that party had adopted 
for its government In a few moments I will proceed to review 
the answers which ho has given to these interrogatories; but in or- 
der to relievo his anxiety I will first respond ta these which he has 
presented to me. Mark you, he has not presented interrogatories 
wliich have ever rec^ved the sanction of the party with which I am 
actin"', and hence he has no other foundation for them tlian his own 

Kirst, he desires to know if the people of Kansas ^ihall form a 
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Constibution by mcana entirely proper and unobjectionable, arnj ask 
admission into the Union aa a State, before they havo the requisite 
population for a member of Congress, whether I will vote for tbat 
admission. Well, now, J regret exceedingly that be did not answer 
that interrogatory himself before he put it to me, iu order tbat we 
might understand, and not be left to infer, on which side he Sa. Mr. 
Tnimbul), during the last session of Congress, voted from the be- 
ginning to the end against the admission of Oregon, although a free 
State, because she bad not the requiate population for a member of 
Congress. Mr. Trumbull would not consent, under any circum- 
stances, to let a State, free or slave, come into the Union until it 
had the requiaite population. Aa Mr. Trumbull is in the field, 
fighting for Mr. Lincoln, I would like to have Mr. Lincoln answer 
bis own question, and tell me whether he is fighting Trumbull on 
tbat issne or not. But I will answer hb question. In reference to 
Kansas, it is my opinion, that as she has populatinn enough to con- 
stitute a slave State, she has people enough for a free Slate. I will 
not make Kansas an exceptional case to the other States of the 
Union. I hoiii it to be a sound rule of universal application to re- 
quire a territory to contain the requisite population for a member 
of Congress, belbre it is admitted as a State into the Union. I 
made that proposition in the Senate in 1856, and I renewed it dur- 
ing the last session, in a bill providing that no territory of the 
United States should form a constitution and apply for admission, 
until it bad the requisite population. On another occasion 1 pro- 
l)osed that neither Kansa'<, nor any other territory, should be ad- 
mitted until it had the requisite population. Congress did not 
adopt any of my propositions contiuning this general rule, but did 
make an exception of Kansas. I will stand by that exception. 
Either Kansas must come in as a free State, with whatever popula- 
tion she may have, or the rule must be applied to all the other ter- 
ritories alike. I therefore answer at once, tbat it having been de- 
cided that Kansas has people enough for a slave Slate, I hold that 
she has enough for a free State. I hope Mr. Lincoln is salisfied 
with my answer ; and now I would like (o get his answer to his own 
intern^atory, — whether or not he will vote to admit Kansas befoio 
she has the requisite population. I want t^i know whether be will 
vot« to admit Oregon before that territory has the requiaite popu- 
lation. Mr. Trumbull will nol, and the tame reason 
Mr. TrumbuU ag^ust the admission of Oregon, commits him a; 
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KanSa^ even if slie should apply for ailmisMon aa a free State. If 
there is any sincerity, any truth, in the a^umeat of Mr. Trumbull 
in the Senate, against the admlaaoQ of Oregon, because she had not 
93,420 people, although her population was larger than that of 
Kansas, he stands pledged against the admission of both Oregon 
and Kansas until they have 93,420 inhabitants. I would like Mr, 
Lincoln to answer this question. I mould like him to take his own 
medicine. If he differs with Mr. Trumbull, let him answer his ar- 
gument against (he admission of Oregon, instead of poking ques- 

The next question propounded to mo by Mr. Lincoln Is, can 
the people of a territory, in any lawful way, against the wishes of 
any citlien of Ihe United States, exclude slavery from their limits 
prior to (he formation of a State constitution ? I answer emphat- 
ically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard me answer a hundred limes from 
every stump in Illinois, that in my opinioii the people of a fomtory 
can, by lawful means, exclude slavery from their limits prior to the 
formation of a State constitution. Mr. Lincoln knew that I had 
answered that question over and over again. He heard mo argue 
the Nebraska bill on, that principle all over the Slate in 1854, in 
1855, and in 185G, and he has no excuse for pretending to be in 
doubt as to my position on that question. It matters not what way 
the Supreme Court way hereafter decide as to the abalraot ques- 
tion, whether slavery may or may not, go into a territory under 
the Constitution, the people have the lawful means to introduce it ot 
exclude it as they please, for the reason that slavery cannot exist a 
day or an hour anywhere, unless it is supported by local police 
resulations. Those police regulations can only be established by 
the local legislature, and if the people are opposed to slavery, they 
will elect representatives to that body, who will, by unfriendly 
legislation, effectually prevent the introduction of it into their 
midst. If, on the contrary, they are for it, their legislation will 
favor its extension. Hence, no matter what the decision of the 
Supreme Court may bo on that abstract question, still, (he right of 
the people to make a slave territory, or a free tyrritory, ia perfect 
and complete under the Nebraska bill I hope Mr. Lincoln deems 
my answer satisfactory on that point. 

In this connection, I will notice tht chaise which he has ii>tro- 
duced in relation to Mr. Chase's amendment. 1 thought that I had 
chastid that amendment out of Mr. Lincoln's brain at Ottawa ; but, 
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i( seems, that efill haunts his imagination, and he is not j'et satisfied. 
I had supposed that lio would be asliamed lo press that question 
further. He is a lawyer, and has been a member of Congress, and 
his occupied hia time, and amused you, by telling you about parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Ho ought to have known belter than to 
"ry to palm off his miserable impositions upon this intelligent audi- 
ance. The Nebraska bill provided that the legislative power, and 
authority of the said territory, should extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation, consistent trith the organic act, and the Constitution 
of the United States. It did not make any eseeption as to slavery, 
but gave all the power, that it was possible for Congress to give, 
wllliout violating the Constitution, to the territorial legislature, with 
no exception or limitation on the subject of alaverj- at all. The 
language of that bill, which I have quoted, gave the full power and 
the full authority over the subject of slavery, affirmatively and neg- 
atively, to introduce it or exclude it, so Car as the Constitution of 
the Unibd States would permit. What more could Mr. Chase give 
by his amendment? Nothing. He offered his amendment for the 
identical purpose for which Mr. Lincoln is using il, to enable dema- 
g<^ues in the country to try and deceive the people. 

Uis amendment was to this effect. It provided that the legisla- 
ture should have the power lo exclude slavery ; and General Cass 
suggested, "why not give the power to introduce as well as exclude ?" 
The answer was, they have the power already in the bill lo do both. 
Chase was afraid his amendment would be adopted if he put the 
alternative proposition, and so hiake it fair both ways, but would 
not yield. He oliered it for the purpose of having it rejected. He of- 
fered it. as he has himselfavowed over and over ag^o,simpl)' to make 
capital out of it for the stamp. He expected that it would be capital 
for small politicians in the country, and that they would make an 
effort to deceive the people with it; and hawainot mistaked ; for 
Lincoln is carrying out the plan admirably. Lincoln knows that 
the Nebraska bill, without Chase's amendment, gave ail the po»er 
which the Constitution would permit. Could Congress confer any 
more? Could Congress go beyond the Conf-titulion of the country? 
We gave all a full grant, with no exception in regard to slavery 
one way or the other. We left that question as we left all others, to 
be decided by the people for themselves, just as they pleased. I 
will not occupy my time on tins question. I have ai^^ued it before, 
all ovet Illinois. I have argued it in this beautiful city of Frue- 
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port ; I hivp iraued in Ihe Norlh the South the Eiit and ths 
West ivowing ihc same ELtitjmenti ind thi, earn prminks. I 
havi! not been afjaid to aiow mv scntimente up heie for fear I 
would be trotted down into Ei;jpt 

The third question whtth Mr. Lincoln presented, is, if the 
Supreme Courl of the United States shall decide that a State of 
tliis Union cannot exelude slavery from its own limits, will I euhmit 
to it "? I am amazed that Lincoln should ask such a question . (" A 
BL-hooIboy knows better,") Yes, a schoolboy does know better. Mr. 
Lincoln's object is to cast an imputation upon the Supreme Court. 
He knows that there *eTer was but one man in America, claiming 
any degree of intelligence or decency, who ever for a moment 
pretended euch a thing. It ia true that the Washington Union, in 
an article published on the 1 7tb of last December, did putforlhtliat 
doctrine, and I denounced Ihe article on the floor of the Senate, in 
a speech which Mr. Lincoln now pretends was (gainst the Presi- 
dent. The Unwn had claimed that slavery bad a right to go into 
the free States, and that any provision in the Constitution or laws of 
the free Slates to the contrary were null and void. I denounced Jl 
in the Senate, as I said before, and I was the first man who <lid. 
Lincoln's friends, Trumbull, and Seward, and Hale and Wilson, 
and the whole Black Republican side of the Senate, were silent. 
They left it to me to denounce iL And what was the reply made 
to me on that occasion ? Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, got up and 
undertook to lecture me on the ground that I ought not to have 
deemed the article worthy of notice, and ought not to have replied 
to it; that there was not one man, woman or child south of the 
Potomac, in any slave State, who did not repudiate any such pre- 
tension. Mr. Lincoln knows that that reply was made on the sjiot, 
and yet now he asks this question. He might as well ask me, 
suppose Mr. Lincoln should steal a horse, would I sanction it ; and 
it would be as genteel in me to ask him, in the event he stoli: a 
horse, what ought to be done with him. He casts an impulation 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States, by supposing that 
they would violate the Constitution of the United Stales, 1 tell liim 
that such a thing is not possible. It would be an act of moral trca- 
Bon that no man on the bench could ever descend to. Mr. Lincoln, 
himself, would never in his partisan feelings, so far forget what was 
right, as to be guilty of such an act. 

The fourth question of Mr. Lincoln is, are you in favor (S 
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aniuiring additional territory, in disregard as to how aucb acqnisi- 
tion may affect thtj Union on (he slavery qaestions ? This question 
ia very ingeniously and cunDiagly pnt. 

The Black Republican creed lays it down expressly, that under 
no circumstances shall we acquire any more territory unless slavery 
is firat prohibited in the country. I ask Mr. Lincoln whether ho is 
in favor of that preposition. Are you (aildressing Mr. Lincoln) 
opposed to the acquisition of any more tjjrritory, under any circum- 
stances, unless slavery is prohibited in it ? That he does not like to 
answer. IVhen I ask him whether he stands up to that article in 
the platform of his party, he turns, Yankee-lash ion, and without 
answering it, asks me whetber I am in favor of acquiring territory 
without regard to how it may affect the Union on the slavery 
question. I answer, that whenever it becomes necessary, in our 
growth and progress, to acquire more territory, that I am in favor 
of it, without reference to the question of slavery ; and when we 
have acquii-ed it, I will leave the people free to do as they please, 
either to rauke it slave or free territory, as they prefer. It is idle to 
tell me or you that wo have territory enough. Our fathers sup- 
posed that we had enough when our territory extended to the 
Mississippi I^ver, butafew years' growth and expansion satisfied 
them that we needed more, and the Louisiana Territory, from the 
west branch of the Mississippi to the British Possessions, was ac- 
quired. Then we acquired Oregon, then California and New Mexico. 
We have enough now for the present, but this is a young and a grow- 
ing nation. It swarms as often as a hive of bees, and as new swarms 
are turned out each year, there must be hives in which they 
can galher and make their honey. In less than fifteen years, if the 
same progress that has distinguished this country for the last fifteen 
years, eonrinues, every foot of vacant land between thia and the 
Pacific ocean, owned by the United States, will be occupied. Will 
you not continue to increase at the end of fifteen years ad well as 
now ? I tell you, increase, and multiply, and expand, is the law of 
this nation's existence. You cannot limit this great Eepublio by 
mere boundary lines, saying, " thus far shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther." Any one of you gentlemen might as well say to a son 
twelve years old, that ho is big enough, and must not grow any 
hi^er, and in order to prevent his growjh put a hoop around him to 
keep him to his present size. What would be the result? either 
Che hoop must burst and be rent asunder, or the child must die. 
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So it would be with this great nation With our natural increase, 
growing wiih a rapiilitj util.nown in any other part of the globe, 
with the tide of emigration that is fleeing from despotism in the 
old world, to seek refuge in our own, there is a constant torrent 
pouring into this cmintry that rtquire= more land, more territory 
upon which to settle , and just ai faat ai our intcreais and our destiny- 
require additional temtorj in the North, in the South, or on the 
Islands of the ocean, I am for it, and when me acquire it, vi'ill leave 
the people, acconliug to the Nebraska bill, free to do as they please 
on the subject of slavery and every other question. 

I trust, now that Mr. Lincoln will deem himself answered on his 
four points. He racked his train so much in devising these four 
questions that he exhausted himself, and had not strength enough to 
invent the others. As soon as he is able to hold a touneil with his 
advisers, Lovcjoy, Farnsworth, and IVed Douglass, he will frame 
and propound others. [" Good, good."] You Black Rcpublieans, 
who say good, I have no doubt think that they are all good men. I 
have reason to recollect that some people in this country think that 
Fred Douglass is a very good man. The last time 1 came here to 
make a speech, while talking from the stand to you, people of Free- 
port, aa I am doing to-day, I saw a carrii^e, and a magnificent one 
it was, drive up and take a portion on the outside of the crowd ; a 
beautiful young lady was silting on the box-seat, whilst Fred Doug- 
lass and her mother reclined inside, and the owner of the carriage 
acted aa driver. I saw this in your own town. [" What of it ?"] 
All I have to say of it is this, that if you, Black Republicans, think 
that ihe negro ought to be on a social equality with your wives and 
daughters, and ride in a carriage with your wife, whilst you drive 
the team, you have perfect right to do so. I am told that one of 
Fred Douglass's kinsmen, another rich black negro, is now travelling 
in this part of the State making speeches for his friend Lincoln as 
the champion of black men. [" What have you to say against it?"] 
All I have to say on that subject is, that those of you who believe 
that the negro is your equal and ought to be on an equality with 
you socially, poliiically, and legally, have a right to entertain those 
opinions, and of course will vote for Mr. Lincoln. 

I have a word to say on Mr. Lincoln's answer to the interroga- 
tories contained in my speech at Ottawa, and which he has pre- 
tended to reply to here to-day. Mr. Lincoln makes a great iiarade 
of the fact that I quoted a plalibrm as having been adopted by the 
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Elacfc Republican party at Springfield in 1854, which, it turns out 
was adopted at another place. Mr. Lincoln losea sight of the thing 
itself in his ecstasies over the mistake I made in stating the place 
where it was done. He thinks that that platform was not adopted 
on the right " spot." 

When I put the direct questions to Mr. Lincoln to ascertain 
whelher be now stands pledged to that creed, — to the unconditional 
repeal of the Fugitive Siave Law, a refusal to admit any more slave 
Slates into the Union, even if the people want them, a determina- 
tion to apply the Wilniot Proviso, not only to all the territory we 
now have, but all that we may hereafter acquire, he refused to 
answer, and his followers say, in excuse, tbat the resolutions upon 
which I based my interrogatories were not adopted at the " rigbC 
spot." Lincoln and hia political friends are great on " spo(s." In 
Congress, as a representative of this State, he declared the Mexican 
war to be unjust and infamous, and would not support it, or acknow- 
leilge his own country to be right in the contest, because he said 
that American blood was not shed on American soil, in the " right 
spot." And now he cannot answer the questiona I put to him at 
Ottawa, because the roaolutions I read were not adopted at the 
" right spot." It may be passible that I was led into an error as to 
the spot on which the resolutions 1 then read were proclaimed, but 
I was not and am not in error as to tbe fact of their forming the 
basis of the creed of the Republican party when that party wasfirst 
oi^anized. I will state to you the evidence 1 had, and upon which 
I relied for my statement that the resolutions in question were 
adopted at Springfield on the 5th ofOstober, 1854. Although I was 
aware that such resolutions had been passed in this district, and nearly 
al! tbe northern Congressional Districts and County Conventions, I 
had noi noticed whether or not they had been adopted by any Statfl 
Convention. In 1856, a debate arose in Congress between Major 
Thomas L. Harris, of the Springfield District, and Mr. Norton, of 
the Joliet District, on politioHl matters connected with our State, 
in the course of which, Major Harris quoted those resolutions as 
having been passed by the first Republican State Convention tbat 
ever assembled in Illinois. I knew that Major Harris was remark- 
able for his accuracy, that he was a very conscientious and sincere 
man, and I also noticed that Norton did not question the accuracy 
of this statement. I therefore took it for granted that it was so, and 
the other day, when I concluded to use the resoluliona at (Jttawa, I 
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■wrote to Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the State Register, al. Spring- 
field callin" his atleation to them, telling him that 1 had heen in- 
fonned that^Major H^irria was lying aick at Springfidd, and desiring 
him to call upon him and ascertain all the facts ooncernmj,' the Teai>- 
lutions, the time and plaoo where (hoy were a.lopted. In reply, 
Mr. Lanphier sent me two copies of hia paper, which I have ht-re. 
The firat is a copy of the S!a:e licgUler, published at Springfield, 
Up. Lincoln's own town, on the IGth of Octoher, 1854, only eleven 
days after the ad.iournment of the Convention, from which I desire 
to read the following :— 

" During the laie discussions in this eity, Lincoln made a speech, 
to which Jud-e Douglas replied. In Lincoln's speech he took the 
broad ground'that, according to the Deelaration of Independence, 
the whites and blacks are equal. From this he drew the conclusion, 
which he several times repeated, that the white man had no right 
to pass laws for the government of the black man without the nig- 
ger's consent. This speech of Lincoln's was heard and applauded 
by all the Abolitionists assembled in Springfield. So soon as Mr. 
Lincoln was done speaking, Mr. Codding arose and requested all 
the delegates to the Blatk Republican Convention to wUhdravf into 
the Senate chamber. They did so, and after long deliberation, they 
laid down the following Abolition platform as the platform on which 
they stood. We call the particular attention of all our readers to 

Then follows the identical platform, word for word, whi[^h I read 
at Ottawa. Now, that was published in Mr. Lincoln's own toivn, 
eleven days after the Cocveption was held, and it has remained on 
record up to this day never conti'aJictcd. 

When I quoted the resolutions at Ottawa, and questioned Mr. 
Lincoln in relation to them, he said that his name was on the com- 
mittee that reported them, hut he did not serve, nor did he think ho 
served, because he was, or thought he was. In Tazewell county at 
the time the Convention was in session. He did not deny that the 
resolutions were passed by the Springfield Convention. He did not 
know better, and evidently thought that they were, but afterwards 
bis friends declared that they had disi'overed that they varied m 
some respects from the resoluiions passed by that Convention. I 
have shown jou that I had good evidence for bs^lioving that the 
resolutions had heen passed at SpringSeld. Mr, Lincoln ought to 
have kn»wn better ; but not a word is said about bis ignorance on 
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fte subject, whilst I, nottritliataiiding the circurastances, am accuseil 
of forgery. 

Now, Inillsliowjou that if I have made a mistake as (o the place 
where these resolutions were adopted, — and when I get down to 
Springfield, I will investigate the matter, and Bee whether or not I 
have,— that the printiples they enunciate were adopted as Ihe Blac-k 
Republican platform [-' white, white"] in the various counties and 
Congressional Districta throughout the north end of the State in 
18S4. This platform was adopted in nearly every county that gave 
a Black Republican majority for the legislature in that year, and 
here is'a man [pointing to Mr. Denio, who sat on the stand near 
Deacon Bross] who knows as well aa any living man that it was tlie 
creed of the Black Republican party at that tune. I would be will- 
ing to call Denio as a witness, or any other honest man belon^ng 
to that party. I will now read the resolutiona adopted at the Roek- 
ford Convention on the 30th of August, 1854, which nominated 
Washburne for Congress. You elected him on the foUowin" plal^ 
form: — 

" Resolved, That the continued and increasing aggressions of 
slavery in our country are destructive of the best rights of a free 
people, and that such ajgressions cannot be successfully resisted 
without the united political action of all good men. 

" Resolved, That the citizens of the United States hold in their 
hands peaceful, constitutional, and efficient remedy against the en- 
croachments of the slave power, the ballot-box, and, if that remedy 
is boldly and wisely applied, the principles of liberty and eternal 
justice wBi be established. 

" Resolved, That we accept this issue forced upon us by the slave 
power, and, in defence of freedom, will co-operate and be known 
as Eopublieans, pledged to the accomplishment of the following 
purposes : — 

" To bring the Administration of the Government back to the 
control of first principles ; to restore Kansas and Nebraska lo the 
position of free Territories; to repeal and entirely abrogate the 
Fugitive Slave Law ; to restrict slavery to those States in which it 
exists ; to prohibit the admission of any more slave States into the 
Union ; lo exclude slavery from all the territories over which the 
General Government has exclusive jurisdiction, and to resist the 
acquisition of any more Territories unless the introduction of slavery 
therein forever shall have been prohibited. 
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''Resolved, That in furtherance of these principles we will nse 
Buth eonatitui tonal anil lawful means ns shall aci^m best adapted to 
iheir accomplifihmcnr, and that we will support no man for office 
uniler the General or State Government wbo m not positively com- 
mitted to the support of these principles, and wbose personal 
cbavaeter and conduct is not a guaranty that he is reliable, and 
shall abjure all party allegiance and ties. 

" Resolved, That we cordially invite persons of all former politi- 
cal parties whatever, in favor of the object expressed jn the above 
resolutions, to unite with as in carrying them into effect." 

Well, you think that is a very good platform, do you not ? If 
you do, if you approve it now, and think it is all right, you will not 
join with those men who say that I libel you by calling these your 
principles, will you? Now, Mr. Lincoln complains: Mr. Lincoln 
chaises that I did you and him injustice by saying that this was 
the platform of your parly. I am told that Washburae made a 
speech in Galena last night, in which he abused me awfully for 
bringing to light this platform, on which he was ejoctod (o Congress. 
He thought that you had forgotten it, as he and Mr. Lincoln desirca 
to. Ha did not deny but that you had adopted it, and that ho had 
subscribed to and was pledged by it, but he did not think it was 
(wr to call it up and remind the people that it was their platform. 

But I am glad to IJnd that you are more honest in your abolition- 
ism than your leaders, by avowing that it is your platform, and ligbt 
in your opinion. 

In the adoption of that platform, you not only declared that yon 
would resist the admission of any more slave Statts, and work for 
the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, but you pledged yourselves 
not to vote for any man for State or Federal offices who vrat not 
committed to these principles. You were thus committed. Similar 
resolutions to those were adopted in your County Convention here; 
and now, with your admissions that they are your platform and 
embody your sentiments, now as they did then, what do you think 
of Mr. Lincoln, your candidate for the U. S. Senate, who la at- 
temptini" to dodge the responsibility of this platform, because it 
■was not adopted in the right spot, I thought that it was adopted 
in Springfield, but it tarns out it was not, that it was adopted at 
Bockford, and in the various counties which comprise this Congres- 
Bional District. When I get into the next district, I will show that 
the same platform was adopted there, and so on through the State, 
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until I nail the responsibility of It upon the back of the Black Ke- 
publlean p irty throughout the State. 

A voite — " Couldn't you modify and call it bi'own ? " 

Mr. Douglas — Not a. bit. I thought that you were becoming a 

little brown when jour membBis in Congress vo'ed for the Criiten- 

den-Montgomery bill, but since you baye backed out from that 

position and gone back to Abolitionism, you are biack and not 

Gentlemen, I have shown you what your platform was in 1864. 
You still adhere lo it The s,ime platform was adopted by nearly 
all ihe counties where tbe Black Republican party liad a majorily 
in 1854. I wish now to call your attention to th", action of yoor 
repn^Bentatives in the le^isialurc when they aBsembled together at 
BpringBcld. In the first place, you must remember that thia was 
the organization of a new party. It is so declared in the resolutions 
themselves, which say that you arc going to dissolve all old party 
ties and call the new party Republican. The old Whig party was 
to have its tbroal cut from ear to ear, and tlfc Democratic party 
was to be annihilated and blotted out of existence, whilst in lieu of 
these parties the Black Republican parly was to be organized on 
thia Abolition platform. Tou know who the chief leaders were in 
breaking up and destroying these two great parties. Lincoln on 
the one hand and Trumbull on the other, being disappointed poli- 
ticians, and having retired or been driven to obscurity by an out- 
r^ed constituency because of their political tins, formed a scheme 
to iibolitionize the two parties and lead the old line ^Vblgs and old 
line Democrats captive, bound liand and foot, into the Abolition 
camp. Giddings, Chase, Fred Douglass, and Lovejoy, were here to 
christen them wheuever they mere brought in. Lincoln went to 
work to dissolve the old line Whig party. Clay was dead, and 
although the sod was not yet green on his grave, this man undertook 
to brin" into disrepute those great Compromise measures of 1850, 
with which Clay and Webster were identified. Up to 1854 the 
old Whig party and the Democratic party had stood on a common 
platform so far as this slavery question was concerned. You Whigs 
and we Democrats diSered about the bank, the tariff, distribution, 
the specie circular and the sub-treasury, but wo agreed on this 
slavery question, and the true mode of preserving the peace and 
harmony of the Union. The Compromise measures of 1850 were 
introduced by Clay, were defended by Webster, and supported by 
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Casg, and were approTcd by Fillmore, anH sanctioned by the Na- 
tional men of both parties. Thoy conslitufed a common plank 
upon wliicb both Wliigs and Democrats stooJ, In 1852 the Whig 
parly, in its last National Convention at Baltimore, indorsed and 
approted tliese measures of Clay, and so did the National Conven- 
tion of the Democratic party held that game year. Thus the old 
line Whigs and the old line Democrats stood pledged to the great 
principle of self-government, which guaranties to the people of each 
territory the right to decide the slavery question for themselves. 
In 1854, after the death of Clay and Webster, Sir. Lincoln, on the 
part of the Whigs, undertook to abolitionize the Whig party, by 
dissolving it, transferring the members into the Abolition camp, and 
making them train under Giddinge, Fred Douglass, Lovejoy, Chase, 
Famsworth, and other Abolition leaders. Trumbull undertook to 
dissolve the Democratic party by taking old Democrats into the Abo- 
lition camp. Mr. Lincoln was suded in his efforts by many leading 
Whigs throughout t|ie State. Your member of Congress, Mr. Wash- 
bume, being one of the most active- Trumbull mas aided by many 
renegades from the Democratic party, among whom were John 
Wentworth, Tom Turner, and others, with whom you are fjmijiar. 
[Mr. Turner, who was one of the moderators, here interposed 
and said that he had drawn the resolutions which Senator Douglas 
had read.] 

Mr. Douglas — Yes, and Turner says that be drew tlicso resolu- 
tions. ['■ Hurra for Turner," " Hurra for Douglas."] That is 
right, give Turner cheers for drawing the resolutions if you approve 
them. If he drew those resolutions he will not deny that they are 
the creed of the Black Republican party. 

Mr- Turner — " They are our creed exactly-" 
Mr. Douglas— And yet Lincoln denies that he stands on 
them. Mr- Turner says that the creed of the Black Republican 
party is the admission of no more slave States, and yet Mr. Lincoln 
declares that he would not like to be placed in a position where he 
would have to vote for them. Alt I have to say to friend Lincoln 
is, that I do not think there is much danger of his being placed in 
such a portion. As Mr. Lincoln would be very sorry to be placed 
in such an embarrassing porition, as to be obliged to vote on the ad- 
mission of any more slave States, I propose, out of mere kindness, 
to relieve him from any such necessity. 

When the bargain between Lincoln and Trumbull was completed 
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for aWitionizing the Whig and Democratic parties, they " apread " 
over the State, Lincoln etill preteniling to be an old line Whig, in 
order to " rope " in the Whiga, and Trumbull pretending to be aa 
gnod a. Democrat as he ever was, in order Co coax the Democrats 
over into the Abolition ranks. They played the part that '■ decoy 
ducks " play down on the Potomac Kiver. In that part of the 
(.'Ountry ihey make artificial dueka, and put them on the water in 
places where the wild ducka are to bo found, for llie purpose of 
de'^oying them. Well, Lincoln and Trumbull played the part 
of these " decoy ducks," and deceived enough old line Whigs and 
old line Democrats to elect a Black Republican legislature. When 
that legislature met, the first thing it did waa to elect, as Speaker of 
the House, the very man who is now boasting that he wrote the 
Abolition platform on which Lincoln will not stand. I want to 
know of Mr. Turner, whether or not, when he was elected, he was 
a good embodunent of Republican principles 7 
Mi. Turner — "I hope I was then, and am now." 
Ml Douglas — He swears that he hopes he waa then, and ianow. 
He wrote that Black Republican platform, and ia satisfied with it 
now. I admire and acknowledge Turncr'a honesty. Every man of 
you know that what he says about these resolutious being the plat- 
form of the Black Republican partyia true, and you also know that 
each one of these men who are shuffling, and trj-ing todeny it, are 
only trying to cheat the people out of their votes for the purpose of 
deceiving them still more afterlhe election. I propose to trace this 
thing a litde further, in order that you can see what a*ldilional evi- 
dence there is to fasten this revolutionary platform upon the Black 
Republican party. When the legislature assembled, there was an 
United Stales Senator to elect in the place of Gen. Shields, and 
before ibcy proceeded to ballot, Lovejoy iiiasted on laying down cer- 
tain principles by which to govern the party. lE has been publbhed 
to the world, and satisfactorily proven, that there was, at the time 
the alliance was made between Trumbull and Lincoln to abolition- 
iza the two parties, an agreement that Lincoln should take Shield's 
place in the United States Senate, and Trumbull should have mine 
BO soon aa they could conveniently get rid of me. When Lincoln 
was beaten for Shield's place, in a manner I will refer to in a few 
minutes, he felt very sore and restive; his friends grumbled, and 
some of them came out and charged that the most infamous treach- 
ery had been practised gainst him ; that the bargain was that Lin- 
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coin was to have had Shield's place, and Trumbull wss to have ■waited 
for mine, but that Trumbull, having the control of a fow abolition- 
ized Democrats, ho preventtid theui from voting tor Lincoln, thus 
keoping him within a few votes of an election, until he succeeded 
in ibrcing the party to drop him and eleut TrumbulL Well, Trum- 
bull having cheated Lincoln, his friends made a fuss, aud in order 
to keep them and Lincoln quiet, the party were obliged to eome 
forward, in advance, at the lost State election, and make a pledge 
that they wouhl go for Lincoln, and nobody else. Lincoln could 
cot be silenced in any other way. 

Now there are a great many Black Republicans of yon who do 
not know this thing waa done. [" White, white," and great clamor.] 
I wish to remind you that while Mr. Iiineoln was speaking, there 
waa not a Democrat vulgar and blackguard enough to interrupt 
him. But I know that the shoe is pinching you. I am elinebiiig 
Lincoln now, and you are scared to death for the result. I have 
seen this ihing before. I have seen men make appointments for 
joint discussions, and the moment their nian has been heard, try to 
interrupt and prevent a fiur bearing of the other side. I have 
seen your mobs before, and defy your wrath. [Tremendous ap- 
plause.] My friends, do not cheer, for I need my whole time. 
Tlie object of the opposition is to oiicnpy my attention in order to 
prevent me from giving the whole evidence, and nailing this double 
deahngontheBlack Republican party. As 1 have before said. Love- 
joy demanded a deelaraiion of principles on the part of the Black 
Kcpublleans of ihe legislature before going into an election tor United 
Statwi Senator. Ho oSered the following preamble and resolutions 
which I hold in my hand : — 

" Wheeeas, Human slaverj- is* violation of the principles of 
natural and revealed rights ; and whereas, the fathers of the Revo- 
lution, fully imbued with the spirit of these principles, declared 
freedom to be the inalienable birihright of all men ; and whereas, the 
preamble to the Coostitution of the United States avers that that 
instrument was ordained to eatablixh justice, and seeure (be blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ; and whereas, in furtherance 
of the above principles, slavery was forever prohibited ia the oij 
Northwest Territory, anil more recently in all that territory lying west 
and north of the State of Missouri, by the act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; and whereas, the repeal of the prohibition last referred lo 
was contrary to the wishes of the people of Illinois, a violation of an 
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imnlied compact, long deemed sacred by the citizens of the United 
S^atKs, and a wide departure from (be uniform action of tJie Gen- 
eral Government in relation to the extension of slavery ; therefore, 

" Resolved, hj Ike House of Representatives, Oie Senate concurring 
therein, Tliat our Sena:ors in Congcess be inslrueted, and our Efp- 
resentativfig requested to introduce, if not otberirise introduueil, and 
to vole for a bill to realore such pi-ohibition to iho aforesaid lerrito- 
ries, and also to extend a similar proliibillon to all territory wliioh 
now belongs to the United States, or which may hereafter come 
under their juriadiution. 

"Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, to vote against the admission of any 
State into the Union, the constitution of which duns not prohibit 
slavery, whether the territory out of which suth State may have 
been formed shall have been acquired by conquest, treaty, purchase, 
or from original territory of ihe United States. 

"Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and oar 
Kcpreientativea requested, to introduce, and vote for a bill to repeal 
an act entiile/1 ' an act respecting fu^tives from justice, and per- 
sons escaping from the service of their masters ; ' and, f<uling in that, 
for such a modificaljon of it as shall secure the right of habeas cor- 
pus, and trial by jury, before the regularly constituted authorities 
of the State, to all persons claimed as owing service or labor." 

Those resolutions were introduced by Mr. Lovejoy immediately 
preceding the election of Senator, They declared, first, that the 
Wilmol Proviio must be applied to all territory noitb of 36 deg. 30 
min. Secondly, that it must be applied to all territory south of S6 
deg. 30 min. Thirdly, that it must be applied to all territory now 
owned by the United States; and finally, that it must be applied to 
all territory hereafter to be acquired by the DMted Slates. The 
next resolution declares that no more slave States shall be admitted 
into this Union, under any circumstances whatever, no matter 
whether they are formed out of territory now owned by us, or that 
we may hereafter acquire, by treaty, by Congres,i, or in any manner 
whatever. The next resolution demands the unconditional repeal 
of the Fuptive Slave Law, although its unconditional repeal would 
leave no provision for carrying out that clause of the Constitution 
of the United States, which guaranties the surrender of fugitives. 
If they could not get an unconditional repeal, they demanded that 
that law should be so modified as to make it as nearly useless as 
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possible. Now, T want to show you who voted for tlinse reaolntJcms. 
W'lcn the vote was takon on tbe first resulution it was deiiiJiid in 
the alBrmative, — yeas 41, nays 32. You will find that tb is isastru't 
party vote, betivMn the DemooratB on the one hand, and the Blatk 
Republicans on the other. [Cries of " Whit«, white," and clamor.] 
I know youc name, and always call things by their right name. 
The point I wish to call yonr attention lo, is this: that these reso- 
lutions were adopted on the 7th day of February, and that on the 
8th they went into an election lor a United States Senator, and 
that day every m»n who voted for these resolutions, with but two 
exceptions, voted for Lincoln for the United States Senate. [" Give 
U3 their names."] I will read the names over to you if yoa want 
ihum, but I believe your object is to occupy my time. 

On the nest resolution the vote stood, — yeas 33, nays 40, 
and on the third resolution, — yeas 35, nays 47. I wish to 
impress it upon you, that every man who voted for those reso- 
lutions, with but two exceptions, voted on the next day for Lin- 
coln for United States Senator. Bear in mind that the members 
who thus voted for Lincoln, were elected to the legislature, pledged 
to vote for no man for office under the State or Federal Govern- 
ment, who was not committed to tliis Black Republican platform. 
They were all so pledged. Mr. Turner, who stands by mc, and 
who then represented you, and who says that he wrote those toso- 
lutions, voted for Lincoln, when he was pledged not to do so unless 
Lincoln was in favor of those resolutions. I now ask Mr. Turjicr 
[turning to Mr. Turner}, did you violate your pledfje in voting for 
Mr. Lincoln, or did hs commit himself to your platform before you 
cast your vote for him ? 

I could go through the whole list of names here, and show you 
that all tho Blacft Republicans in the legislature, who voted for 
He. Lincoln, had voted on the day previous for these resolulions. 
For instance, here are the names of Sargent and Little, of Jo 
Daviess and Carroll, Thomas J. Turner of Stephenson, Lawrence 
of Boone, and Mo-Henry, Swan of Lake, Pinekney of Ogle county, 
and Lyraan of Winnebago. Thus you see every member from your 
Congressional District voted for Mr. Lincoln, and they were pledged 
not to vote for him unless he was committed lo the doctrine of no 
more slave States, the prohibition of slavery in the territories, and 
the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. Lincoln tells you to-day 
that he is not pledged to any stich doctrine. Either Mr. Lincoln 
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■was then ctimmiltDd to those propositions, or Mr. Turner Ttolated 
his pledges to jou ntien he voted for him. Either Lincolxi was 
ploclged to eairii one of those propositions, or elso every Blatk Re- 
piibliuan represenrativu froui this uongressiooal district violatod his 
pled-TB of honor to his I'Oiistitucnts hy voting for him. I ask jou 
■wliii'h horn of the dilewmA will you take ? IVlil yon hold Lincoln 
up to the platform of his paMy, or will you aeuuse every rejirescn- 
tative you had in the legislature of violalinj; Us pleiijie of honor to 
his constituenls ? There is no escape for you. Either Mr. Lincoln 
was committed to those proposition.", or your members violated their 
faith. Take either horn of the dilenuna you choose. There is no 
dodging the question ; I want Lini;oln's answer. Ho says he was 
not pledged lo repeal the Fugitive Slave Law, iliat he does not quite 
like to do it; he will not incrodnce a law to repeal it, hut thinks 
there ou^ht to be some law ; he does not tell what it ought to be, ; 
upon the whole, he is altogelher undecided, and don't know what 
to think or do. That is thesubstanee of liia answer upon the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. I put the question to him distinctly, 
whether he indorsed that part of the Elaok Republican plafform 
which calls for the entire abrogation and repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. He answers no 1 that he does not indorse that ; but he 
does not tell what he is for, or -what he will vote for. His answer 
is, in fact, no answer at all. Why cannot he speak out, and say 
whM he is for and what he will do 1 

In regard lo there being no more slave States, he is not pledged 
to that. He would not like, ho says, to he put in a position where 
he would have to vote one way or another upon that question. X 
pray j-ou, do not put him in a position that would embarrass him so 
much. Gentlemen, if he goes to the Senate, he may be put in 
that position, and then which way will ho vote ? 

[A voice — " How will you vote ? "] 

Mr. Douglas — I mrtl vote for the admission of just such a State 
as hy the form of their eonstitation the people show they want ; if 
they want slavery, (hey sliall have it; if they prohibit slavery, it 
shall ^'> prohibited. They can foim their institutions to please 
themselves, snhjeet only to the Constitution ; and I for one stand 
ready to receive them into the Union. Why cannot your Blatk 
Kepublican candidates talk out as plain as that when they arc ques- 
tioned? 

I do not want to cheat any man out of his vote. No man is de- 
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ceivcd In regard to mj" principles if I have tto power (o espres) 
myself in terms explicit enough lo convey my iJeas. 

Mr. Lincoln made a speech when he was nominated for the 
[Jnited Slates Senate whicli covers all these Aholiiion platlorms. 
He there lays down a proposition so broad in its abolitionism as to 
CO*er the whole ground. 

" In my opinion it [the slavery Epilation] will not cease nntil a 
crisis shall have been reached and passed. ' A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.' 1 believe this Goverumeut cannot en- 
dure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the 
house lo fall, but I do expect it will cease to bo divided. It will 
become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in ihe course of ulti- 
mate estinetion, or its advocates will push it forward lill it shall 
become alike lawful in all the States, — old as well as new, North as 
well as South." 

Tliere you find that Mr. Lincoln lays down the doctrine that 
this Union cannot endure divided as our fathers made it, with free 
and slave States. He says they must all become one thing, or all 
the other ; that they must all be free or all slave, or else the Union 
cannot continue lo exist. It being bis opinion that to admit any 
more slave States, ta continue to divide the Union into free and 
slave States, will dissolve it, I want hD know of Mr. Lincoln whether 
he will vote for the admission of another slave Stale. 

He tells you the Union cannot exist unless the States are all free 
or all slave; he tells you that he is opposed to making them all 
slave, and hence he is for mabinj? them all free, in order that the 
Union may exist; and yet he will not say that he will not vote 
against anpther slave State, knowbg that the Union must he dis- 
solved if be voto for it. I ask you if that is fair dealing? The 
true intent and inevitable conclusion to be drawn from his first 
SpringQeld speeeh is, that he is opposed to the admission of any 
more slave Stales under any circumstances, if he is so opposed, 
why not say so? If he believes this Union cannot endure divided 
Lito free and slave States, that they must all become free in order 
to save the Union, he is bound, as an honest man, to vole against 
any more slave States. If he believes it he is bound to do it. Show 
me that it is my duty in order lo save the Union to do a partiuular 
act, and I will do it if the Constitution does not prohibit ic I am 
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not for tho dissolution of the Union under any ciroitmstanoes. I wilt 
pursue no oourse of conduct that will sive juat causu for the di-^so- 
lution of the Union. The hope of llic friends of freedom ihroit;;h- 
out the world rests upon the perpetuity of this Union. The down- 
trodden and oppressed people who are suffering under European 
despotism all look with hope and anxiety to the American Union 
as tiie only resting-place and permanent home of freedom and self 
government. 

Mr. Lincoln says that he believes that this Union cannot continue 
to endure with slave States in it, and yet he will not tell jou dis- 
tinctly whether lie will vote for or against the admission of any 
more slave States, but says he would not like to be pat to the test. 
I do not think he will be put to (he test. I do not think that the 
people of Llinois" desire a man to represent Ihem who would not 
like to be put to the test on the performance of a high constitutional 
duty, I will retire in shame from the Senate of the United Slates 
when I am not willing to be put to the test in the performance of 
my duty- I have been put to severe tests, I have stood by my 
principles in fair weather and in fonl, in the sunshine and in the 
rain. I hare defended the great principles of self-government 
here among you when Northern sentiment ran in a torrent against 
ine, and I have defended that same great principle when Southern 
sentiment came down like an avalanche upon me- I was not afraid 
of any test they put to me. I knew I was right,— I knew my prin- 
ciples were sound, — I knew that the people would see in the end 
that 1 had done right, and I knew that the God of heaven would 
smile upon me if I was faithful in the performance of my duly. 

Mr. Lincoln makes a charge of corruption against the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and two Presidents of the United 
Statfis, and attempts to bolster it up by saying that I did the same 
against the Washington Union. Suppose I did make (hat chaise 
of corruption against the Washington Union, when it was true, does 
that justify him in making a false' charge against nie and others ? 
That is the question I would put. He says that at the time the 
Nebraska bill waa introduced, and before it was passed, there was 
a eonspiraoy between the Judges of the Supreme Court, President 
Pierce, President Buchanan and myself by that bill, and the decis- 
ion of the court to break down the barrier and establish slavery all 
over the Union. Does he not know that that charge is historically 
false as against Prewdent Buchanan ? He ktiows that Mr. ijuch». 
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nan was at that time in England, representing this country witt 
discinguiabeJ ability at the Court of St. James, ihat ho was ihere 
for a long time before, and did not return for a year or more after. 
Ho knows that lo be true, and that fact proves bis charge to be 
false aa against Mr, Buchanan. Then again, I wish to call bis 
attention to the fact that at the time the Nebraska bill was passed, 
the Dred Scott ease was not before (be Supreme Court at all ; it 
was not upon the doi:ket of the Supreme Court ; it had not been 
brought there, and the judges in all probability knew nothing of it. 
Thus the history of the country proves the chaise to be false as 
against them. As to President Pierce, his high character as a man 
of integrity and honor is enough to vindicate him from tui^h a 
charge; and as to myself, I pronounce the charge an infamous lie, 
whenever and wherever made, and by whomsoever made. 1 am 
willing that Mr. Lincoln should go and rate up every public act of 
mine, every measure I have introduced, report I have made, Epeeeh 
delivered, and eiiticise them, but when he chai^^es upon me a cor- 
rupt conspiracy for the purpose of preserving the institutimis of the 
country, I brand it as it deserves. I aav the history of the country 
proves it to be false, and that it could not have been possible at the 
time. But now he tries to protect himself in this chaise, because 
I made a charge against the Washington Umon Mj *ppeLh in the 
Senate, against the Wasbinglfln Union, was made because it advo- 
cated a revolutionary doctrine, by declaring that the free States 
hail not the right lo proliibit slavery within their own liroitB Be- 
cause I made that charge agEunst the Washington Umon Mr Lin- 
coln says it was a charge agEunst Mr. Buchanan Suppose it was; 
is Mr. Lincoln the peculiar defender of Mr. Buchanan ? Is he so 
interested in the Federal Administration, and so bound to it, that 
lie must jump to the resfijc and defend it from every attack that I 
may make ag^nst it ? I understand the whole thing. The Wash- 
ington Union, under that most corrupt of all men, Cornelius Wen- 
dell, is advocating Mr. Lincoln's claim to the Senate. Wendell 
was the printer of the last Black Republican house of representa- 
tives; be was a candidate before the present Democratic oouse, 
but was ignominioualy kicked out, and then ho took the money 
which he had mide out of the public printing by means of tiie 
Black Eepublicans, bought the Washington Union, andis now 
publishing it in the name of the Democratic party, and advocating 
Mr. Lincoln's election to the Senate. Mr. Lincoln therefore con- 
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riders an attack upon Wendell and his corrupt gang as a personal 
atfaek upon him. This only proves what I have charged, that there 
13 an alliance between Lincoln and his supporters, and the Federal 
office-holders of thid State, and presidential aspirants out of it, fo 
break me down at home. 

Mr. Lincoln feels bound to come in to the rescue of the Wash- 
ington Union. In that speech which I delivered in answer to the 
Washington Union, I made it distinctly against the Union, and 
against the Union alone. I did not choose to go beyond that. If I 
have occasion to attack the President's conduct, I will do it in lan- 
gui^o that mill not be misunderstood. When I differed with the 
President, I apoke out so that you all heaid me. That question 
passed away; it resulted in the triumph of my principle by allow- 
ing the people to do as they please, and there is an end of the con- 
tpoveray. Whenever the great principle of self-^vemment — the 
right of the people to make their own constitution, and come into 
the Union with slavery or without it, aa they see proper, shall 
^ain arise, you will find me standing firm in defence of that prin- 
ciple, and fighting whoever fights it. If Mr. Buchanan stands, as I 
doubt not he will, by the recommendation conlMned in Lia mes- 
sage, that hereafter all State conatitulions ought to be submitted to 
the people before the admission of the State into the Union, he 
will find me standing by hun firmly, shoulder to shoulder, in cariy. 
ing it out. I know Mr. Lincoln's object ; he wants to divide the 
Democratic party, in order that he may defeat me and get to the 
Senate." 
Mr. Douglas's time here expired, and he stopped on the 



ME. LINCOLN'S REJOINDER. 

My Friends : It will readily occur to you that I cannot, in half 
an honr, notice all the things that so able a man aa Judge Douglas 
can say in an hour and a half; and I hope, therefore, if there be 
anything that he has said upon which you would like to hear some- 
thing from me, hut which I omit to comment upon, you will bear in 
mind (hat it mould be expecting an impossibility for me to go over 
his whole ground. I can but take up some of the points that he 
has dwelt upon, and employ my half hour specially on them. 

The first thing I have to say to you is a word in regard to Judge 
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Douglas's declaration about tlie " vulgarity and blackgnardism " in 
the audience, — that iJosuth thing, as ho saja, was shoivn by any 
Democrat while I was speaking. Now, I only wiah, by way of re- 
ply on this subject, to say that while / waa speaking, / used no 
" vulgarity or blackguardism " toward any Democrat- 

Now, my friends, I come to all this long portion of the Judge's 
speech, — perhaps half of it, — which he has devoted to the various 
resolutions and platforms that have been adopted in the diderent 
eonntjes in the different congressional districts, and in the Illinois 
legislature, — which he Bupposes are at variance with the positions 
I have assumed before you to-day. Il is true that many of tlieae 
resolutions are at variance with (he positions I have here assumed. 
All I have to ask is that we talk reasonably and rationally about it. 
I happen (o know, the Judge's opmion to the contrary notwifu- 
fitanding, that I have never tiied to ^.onceal my opinions, nor tried 
to deceive any one in reference to them He mav go and exam- 
ine all the members who voted for me tor United htate^ Senator in 
1855, after the election of 1854 Thty «ere pledged to certain 
things here at home, and were determined to have pledges from 
me, and if he will find any of these persons who will tell him any- 
thing inconsistent with what I say now, I will resign, or rather 
retire from the race, and give him no more trouble. The plain 
truth is this : At the introduction of the Nebraska policy, we be- 
■ lieved there was a new era being introduced in the history of the 
Republic, which tended to the spread and perpetuation of slavery. 
But in our opposition to that measure we did not agree with one 
another in everything. The people in the north end of the Slate 



ir stronger 



J of the 



and southern portions of the State, but we were all opposed to the 
Nebraska doctrine. We had that one feeling and that one sen- 
timent in common. You at the noith end met in your conven- 
tions and passed your resolutions We in the middle of the Slate 
and further south did not hold suth conventions and pass the 
game resolutions, although wo had m general a common view and 
a common sentiment. So that these meetings which the Judge 
Las alluded to, and the resolutions he has read from, were local, 
and did not spread over the whole State. We at last met to- 
gether in 1856, from all parts of the State, and we agreed upon a 
common platform. You, who held more extreme notions, either 
yielded those notions, or if riot wholly yielding tliem, agreed to 
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yield them practically, for the sake of embodying fbe opposition 
to the measures which the opposite party P ^ 1 rw d 

at that time. We met you then, and if the w j h Id d 

it WIS for prattieal purposes. We ^reed h [ [I tf n 

for tlie party throughout the entire State f Hi i w 

are all bound as a party, to tlial plalform. A d I y h t j 
if any one expects of me, in the case of my 1 t tb I wdl 
do anything not signified by our Eepubl pi tf ra anl my 

answers here to-day, I tell you very franklj th t pcrs w 11 be 
deceived, i do not ask for the vote of any ivb ppose th t 
I have secret purposes or pledges that I da t p k t C 
not the Judge be satisfied ? If he fears, in the unfortunate case of 
my election, that my going to Washington will enable me to advo- 
cate sentiments contrary to those which I expressed when you 
voted for and elected me, I assure him that his fears are wholly 
needless and groundless. Is the Judge really afriud of any such 
thing ? I'll tell you what he is afraid of. He is afraid we 'U all 
pull together. This is what alarms him more than anything else. 
I'or my part, I do hope that all of us, cnt*!rtaining a common senti- 
ment In opposition to what appears 'to us a deiign to nationalize 
and perpetuate slavery, will waive minor differences on (jucBllons 
which either belong to the dead past or the distant future, and all 
pull together in this struggle. What are your sentiments ? If it 
be true, that on the ground which I occupy, — -ground which 1 oc- 
cupy as frankly and boldly as Judge Douglas does his, — my views, 
though partly coinciding with yours, are not aa perfectly in accord- 
ance with your feelings as his are, I do say to you in all candor, go 
for him and not for me. I hope to deal in all things fairly with 
Judge Douglas, and with the p [lo of the Stete, in this contest. 
And if I should never b 1 t d to any offiee, I trust I may go 
down with no stain offal hood ujio ny reputation, — notwith- 
standing the hard opin ona Judge D las chooses to entert^n 
of me. 

The Judge has again ad J s.el h m If to the abolition tenden- 
cies of a speech of mine, made at Springfield in June last. I have 
so often tried to answer what he is always saying on that melan- 
choly iheme, that 1 almost turn with disgust from the discussion, — 
from the repetition of an answer to it. I trust that nearly all of 
this intelligent audience have read that speech. If you have, i 
may venture to leave it to you to inspect it closely, and see whether 
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it contains any of those " bugaboos" which frighten Judge 
Douglas. 

Tlie Judge complains that I did not fully answer his questions. 
If I have the sense to comprehend and answer those questions, 1 
lave done so fairly. If it can be pointed out to me how I can more 
fiilly aod fairly answer him, I aver I have not the sense to see how 
it is to he done. He says I do not declare I would in any event 
TOte for the admission of a slave State into the Union. If I have 
been fairly reported, he will see that I did give an explicit answer 
to his interrogatories. I did not merely say that I would dislike to 
be put to the test ; but 1 said clearly, if I were put to the test, and 
a territory from which slavery had been excluded should present 
herself wiih a State constitution sanctioning slavery, — a most ex- 
traordinary thing, and wholly unlikely to happen, — I did not see 
how I could avoid voting for her admission. But he refuses to 
understand that I said so, and he wants this audience to under- 
stand that I did not say so. Tet it will be so reported in the 
printed speech that he cannot help seeing it. 

He says if 1 should vote for the admi ssion of a slave State, I 
would be voting for a dissolution of the Union, because I hold that 
the Union cannot permanently exist half slave and half free. I 
repeat, that I do not believe this Government can endure, perma- 
nently, half slave and half free ; jet 1 do not admit, nor does it at 
all follow, that the admisaon of a single slave State will perma- 
nently fix the character and establish this as a universal elavo 
nation. The Judge is very happy indeed in working up these 
quibbles. Before leaving the subject of answering questions, I 
aver aa my confident belief, when you come to see our specchea 
in print, that you will find every question which he has asked me, 
more tairly and boldly and fully answered than he has answered 
those which I put to him. Is not that so ? Tke two speeches may 
bo placed ade by side ; and I will venture to leave it to impartial 
judges whether his questions have not been more directly and 
circumstantially answered than mine. 

Judge Bouglaa says he niade a charge upon the editor of the 
Washington Union alone, of entertaining a purpose to rob the 
States of their power to exclude slavery from their limits. I under- 
take to say, and I make the direct issue, that he did not make bis 
charge agMUSt the editor of the Union alone. I will undertake to 
prove by the record here, that he made that charge against more 
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and Ligher dignitaries than tlic editor of the Washington Union. 1 
am quite aware (bat he mas shirking and dodging around the form 
in which ho put it, but I can niako it manifest tliat he levelled bis 
"fatal blow" agwnst more persons than this Washington editor. 
Will bo dodge it now, by alleging that I am trying to defend Mr. 
Buthanan against the charge ? Not at aU. Am I not making the 
same charge myself? I am trying to show that you, Judge 
Douglas, are a witness on my side. I am not defending Bu- 
chanan, and I will teli Judge Douglas that in my opinion, when he 
made that chaise, he had an eye farther north than He was to-day. 
He was then fighting against people who called him a Black Ee- 
pubiican and an Abolitionist. It is mixed all through his speech, 
and it is tolerably manifest that his eye was a great deal farther 
north than it is to-day. The Judge says that though he made this 
chai^, Toombs got up and declared there was not a man in the 
United States, except the editor of the Union, who was in favor of 
the doctrines put forth In that article. And thereupon, I under- 
stand that the Judge withdrew the charge. Although he had 
taken extracts from the newspaper, and then from the Leeompton 
Conedtutipn, to show the existence of a conspiracy to bring about a 
"fatal blow," by which the States were to be deprived of the right 
of excluding slavery, it all went to pot as soon as Toombs got up 
and told him that it was not true. It reminds me of the story that 
John Phccnix, the Califoraian railroad surveyor, tells. He says they 
started out from the Plaza to the Mission of Dolores. They had 
two ways of determining distances. One was by a chain and pin 
takenover the ground. The other was by a "go-ll-ometer, — aa 
invention of his own, — a three-legged instrument, with which he 
computed a series of triangles between the points. At night he 
turned to the chain-man to ascertain what distance they had eome, 
and found that by some mistake he had merely draped the chain 
over the ground without keeping any record. By the "go-it- 
omcter" he found he had made ten mibs. Being skeptical about 
this, he asked a drayman who was passing how far it was to the 
plaza. The drayman replied it was just half a mile, and the sm^ 
feyor put it down in his book, — just aa Judge Douglas says, after 
le liad made his calculations and computations, he took Toombs's 
tatement. I have no doubt that after Judge Douglas had made 
lis charge, he was as easily satisfied about its truth as the surveyor 
^as of the drayman's statement of the distance of the plaza. Yet 
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it is a fact lliat the roan who put forth all that matter, whii^h 
DouTlas iluccned a " fala! blow" at State sovereignty, was eloijted 
by the Deniocrals as public printer. 
" Now, gentlemen, you may take Judge Douglas's speech of March 
22d, 1858, begmninft about the midillo of p^e 21, and reading to 
tbe bottom of pJ^o 24, and you will find the uvidence on which i 
say that lie did not make his eharge against the editor of the Union 
alone. I cannot stop to read it, but 1 will give it to the reporters. 
Judge Douglas sdd: — 

" Mr. President, you here find severa] distinct propositions ad- 
vanced boldly by the Washington Union editorially, and apparently 
aulhorilntivelg, and every man who questions any of them is lie- 
nounced as an abolitionist, a freesoiler, a fanatic. The propositions 
are, first, that the primary object of all government, at its original 
institution, is the protection of persona and property ; sctxind, tlwt 
the Constitution of the United States dei;lares that tbe citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States ; and that, therefore, thirdly, all State 
laws, whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the citizens of 
one State from settling in another with their slave property, and 
especially declaring it forilited, are dirett violations of the original 
intention of the Goitrnment and Constitution of the United 
States; and fourth that the emancipaUpn of the slaves of the 
Northern States wa^ a gross outrage on the rights of property, 
inasmuch as it was involuntarily done on the part of the owner." 

" Remember that this artu le was published in the Union on the 
17th of November, and on the 18th appeared the first article giving 
the adhesion of the Union to the Lecompton Constitution. It yaa 
in these words : — 

"'Kansas and heb CoNSTiTttTiOK. — ■ The vexed question 
is settled. The pro))lom is solved. The dead point of danger is 
passed. All serious trouble to Kansas affairs is over and gone' — 
" And a column, nearly, of the same sort. Then, when yoa 
come to look into the Leoompton Constitution, you find tbe same 
doctrine incorporated in it which was put forth editorially in the 
Union. What is it? 

"'Article 7, Section 1. The right of property is before and 
higher than any constitutional sanction ; and the right of the 
owner of a slave to such slave and its increase is the same and 
as invariable as the right of the owner of any property whatever.' 
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" Then in the achedule is Ei proviaioo that -the Conatitution may 
be amended after 1864 by a two thirds vote. 

" ' But no alteration shall be made to affect the right of property 
in the ownership of slaves.' 

" It will be seen by these elauses in the Lecompton Constitution, 
that they are identical in spirit with this aulhunlalive artiele in the 
Washington Union of the day prerioos to its indorsement of this 
Constitution. 

" When I saw that article in the Union of the 1 7th of November, 
followeil by the glorification of the Lecompton Constitution on the 
18th of November, and this clause in the Conatitnlion asserting the 
doctrine that a State has no ri^ht to prohibit slavery -within ita 
limits, I saw that there was a, fatal Wow being struck at the sover- 
eignty of the States of this Union." 

Here ho aays, " Mr. President, yon here find several distinct 
propositions advanced boldly, and apparently atiilioritaiively." 
By whose authority, Judge Douglas ? Again, he says in aoolher 
place, " It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton ConstiEa- 
tion, that they are identical in spirit with this authorilatiee article." 
By whose atdhorily f Who do you mean to say authorized the pub- 
lication of these articles ? He knows that the Washington Union 
Is considered the oi^an of the administration, /demand of Judge 
Douglas 6j whose aulhorilg he meant to say those articles were pub- 
lished, if not by the autliority of the President of the United 
State's and his Cabinet? I defy him to show whom he referred to, 
if not to these high functionaries in the Federal Government. 
More than this, he says the articles in that paper and the provisions 
of the Lecompton Constitution are " identical," and being identical, 
be ai^ues'thai the authors are co-operating and conspiring together. 
He does not use the word "conspiring," but what other eonstruetion 
can you put upon :t ? He winds up with this : — ^ 

"When I saw that arlicle in the Onsimof the 17(h of November, 
followed by the glorification of the Lecorapton Conatitution on the 
]8th of November, and this clause in the Constitution asserting the ■ 
dartrine that a State has no right to prohibit slavery within its 
limits, I saw that there was a fatal Mow being struck at the sover- 
eignty of the States of this Union." 

I asfc him if all this fuss was made over the editor of this news- 
paper? It would be a terribly "fafal blow" which a single man 
could strike, when no President, no Cabinet officer, no member of 
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Congress, was giving strength and efficiency f« the moment. Oot 
of respect to Judge Douglas's good sense, I must believe tliat he 
didn't manufacture his idea of the " fatal " character of that blow 
out of 3uch a miserable scapegrace as he represents that editor to 
be. But the Judge's eye is farther South now. Then, it was vciy 
peculiarly and decidedly North. His hope rested on the idea of 
YiMting the great " Black Eepubliean " party, and making it the 
tailto his new kite. He knows he was then espeetingfrom day today 
to turn Republican, and place himself at the head of our oi^aniza- 
tion. He has found thatthesc despised "Black Republicans" esti- 
mate him by a standard which he has taught theai none too well. 
Hence he m crawling back into his old camp, and you will find him 
eventually installed in full fellowship among those whom he was 
then battling, and with whom he now pretends to be at such fearful 
variance. [Loud applaase, and cries of "goon, go on."} I eau- 
Dot, gentlemen, my time has expired. 
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CHAPTER VJ. . 

|i n K— CBnFaaa in 01iif>— SpeechM 



The circumstances attending the re-election of Mr. Douglas 
to ihe United States Senate bj the Illinois legislature, elected 
at the cloao of the canvass previously described, arc too fresh 
in the public mind to need much detail here. Mr. Lincoln 
was largely triumphant on the popular vote. The Kepublican 
members of that legistaturc having on the total vote of the 
State, a majority over the Douglas Democrats of about five thou- 
sand. Yet, Douglas had a majority of the body, and was 
therefore re-elected. This result was accomplished through a 
fraudulent districting of the State by a previous legislature, 
whereby small democratic districts had the same and even 
larger representation than densely populated ones, which wore 
largely Republican. The "gerrymandering" was successful 
in defeating tlie Free Labor candidate. 

Mr. Lincoln spoke twice in Ohio during the gubernatorial 
canvass of the following year. Gov, Dennison was the repre- 
sentative of the KepublicauB, and Judge Ranney of the Dem- 
ocrats. The latter gentleman is one of the ablest men in the 
Anti-Lecompton ranks. 

The fight between the Illinoia Senator and the Administra- 
tion, continuing with the same bitterness of spirit at first 
ifested, the Ohio canvass was looked to with much interest. 
Senator Douglas bad just issued his celebrated Harper article, 
and it bad been assailed by Attorney-General Black. 
Douglas took the stump in Ohio in support of Uanney, The 
fiepublicaos placed Mi'. Lincoln in the field against him, as the 
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man best fitted to cope with the " Little Giant." Undoubtedlj, 
from the esperience of the previous jear, he was thoroughly ac- 
qua.intetl with the tortuous sinuosities of the Senator's sophisti- 
cal and declamatory periods. Mr. Lincoln performed the duty 
assigned bim, and in two speeches, delivered in September, 
IS59, at Columbus and Cincinnati, respectively, demolished 
effectually the framework of Douglas's argument. 

Mr. Lincoln spoke several times daring the last winter to 
large audiences in the Eastern States. He delivered an effective 
oration on "National Politics" at the Cooper Institute, Now 
York, before the Young Mea's Republican Club, of that city, 
which was largely attended. A New York correspondent of a 
far-western paper, thus describes the speaker, the speech, and 
its effects ; — 

" The tall form of the Westerner, ttiwering as it ought to do, 
a fuU head and shouldc ho h N Y k h i 

ed him, and nearly doibl g h f j Uy d j d C 
Nye, — his small, comp h d dark pi d b 1 

less face, too, furnishing kg to h g 11 

grim, grand countenan 1 mh te be d f h bl [ 

Bryant, while the dark p y 1 se h t 

t>ack almost out of sigh d h q k 1 m I 

plain Western dress, all mb d g h m d d d y k 
ing and characteristic p 1 y II harp J 1 1 

pitched on a very hihkyl m flip fl d 



capable of an infinite J ^ ! ^ 

slow and emphatic ; h g m d i 1 ly 

ical, and speaking with g h Al g 

the best impression, and d { h grc te 

any public speaker I h h d J 1 y 
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CHAPTER VII., 

NationEil Eerubliran ConTenllon — Preparoiions at ChicBBo— The Wlgwom 
— Cenerol EntLHSiasm — Orgnniznt ton — Speech of tbe rresidcnt — Korai- 
natioas — Ballotinge — Cboico of XJnoolu — Vice-Fresident — Hamiin, etc. 

The second National nominating Convention of tbo Ecpubli- 
ran party, mot at Chicago, on the 16ih of May. The asseni- 
l>ling of the first, ai Philadelphia, in Juno 185G, marked an era 
in national politics. 

The outrages of the slave oligarchy in Kansas, and the moniy 
ciharaoter and life of the gallant Republican standard-beaicr, 
John Charles Fremont, stirred up Buch a generous burst of en- 
thupiasm as seldom before made the heart of a great nation beat 
to a noble cause. The young men were felt in that ca!npai"n. 
Men grave and reverend, bearing honoreil names in literature, 
sciences, and politics, came forward from their retirement to 
speak for the choice of the aroused North. The results of that 
glorious campaign are well known. Though defeated, it was 
but a Waterloo victory for the foe. 

The Ropublicon party showed, by the immense vote given for 
its eandidates, how great a hold its principles had u[»n the pub- 
lic mind. This bold has not decreased, but rather become in- 
tensified, in the intervening four years. The reasseuibiing of 
the party in convention, was looked forward to with ibe most 
eager interest. 

Tbe people of Chicago made every preparation to accommo- 
date the hosts, who wero westward wending their way, in the 
most liberal manner. Never before had the ■■ Garden City " 
wiluossed sueU animating scenes. It ia report^id that at least 
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forty thousand strangers visited the city during the sitting of the 
Convention. The delegates numhered 4C5, and eompriaed re- 
presentatives from all tlie Northern, and sis. of the slave States, 
viz. Maryland, Kentucky, Delaware, Virginia, Texas, and Mis- 
souri, and from the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Tlie candidates for President, most prominent, were Seward, 
of New York ; Abraham Lincoln, of Elinois ; Salmon P. Chase 
and Judge Wade, of Ohio ; Edward Bates, of Missouri ; and 
Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania. The friends of each wer% 
earnest and zealous in behalf of their choice, but Mr, Seward's 
and Mr. Liocoln's names created the greatest amount of enthu- 

Tho Republicans of Chicago bad erected a huge temporary 
building for the use of the Convention. The " Wigwam," as it 
was called, covered a space of 600 feet by 180, and the beight was 
between 50 and GO feet. The building would bold about 10.000 
persons, and was divided into platform, ground-floor, and gal- 
lery. The stage upon which the delegates and members of the 
press were seated, held about 1,800 persons ; the ground-floor and 
galleries about 8,000. The floor rested on an inclined platform, so 
that those in (he rear were able to see the stage as well as the 
speetators in the front. A large gallery was reserved for the 
ladies, and which was filled every day to overflowing. 

At 12, M., on Wednesday the 16th of May, Gov. Morgan, of 
New York, Chairman of the National Committee, called the 
Convention to order, and nominated David Wilmot, of Pa., as 
President, pro iem. 

A permanent organization was effected in the afternoon, — 
HoQ. George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, being chosen President, 
aod the following gentlemen Vice-Presidents and Secretaries : — 

VICE-PKESIDENIS. 

S, F. Hersey, Maine. John Beard, Indiana. 

Wm. I-Iali, New Hampshire. David Davis, Illinois. 
Wm. Ileberd, Vermont. Thos. W. Perry, Michigan. 
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Ensign H. Kellogg, Mass. Hans Crocker, Wisconsin. 

K. G-. Hazard, Rhode Island. Henry F. Schotte, Iowa. 
E, F. Cleveland, Connecticut. Aaron Goodrich, Minnesota. 



Wm. 0. Noyes, New York. 
E. Z. Rogers, New Jersey. 
Tliaddous Stevens, Penn, 
John G. Clark, Delaware. 
Wra. L. Marshall, Maryland. 
Eiehard Crawford, Virginia. VVm. Koss, ' 
George D. Bui-goss, Ohio. George Har 

A. S. Paddock, Nebraska. 



Henry T. Blow, Blissouri. 
W. D. Gallagher, Kentucky 
W. T. Chandler. Texas. 
A. A. Sargent, California. 
Joel Burlingame, Oregon. 
Wm. Eoss, Kansas. 

ngton, Dist. Col 



Chas. A. Wing, Maine. 
Nathl. Hubbard, New Hamp. 
E. R. Hazard, R. Island. 
H. H. Starkweather, Conn. 

C. 0. Rogers, Massachusetts. 
Theodore M. Pomeroy, N. Y. 
Edward Bettie, N. Jersey. 
J. Bollman Bell, Penn. 
Benj. C. Hopkins, Dobware. 
WiUiam E. Coale, Maryland. 
A. W. Campbell, Virginia. 
Horace Z, Beebe, Ohio. 

D. D. Pellate, Indiana. 
Mr. Ashmun, in taking the Chair, spoke as follows : — 
Genllemeii of the Convention, UepiMkans and Americans : My 

first duty is to expreas to j-ou my deep sense of this diatinguisheil 
mark of your confidence, and in the spirit in which it is offered I 
accept of it. I am sensible of the difficnlties which surround the 
position, hut I am cheered and sustdned by the faith that the same 
generosity which brought mo here will carry me through the dis- 
charge of my dutips. I will not shrink from the position which is 
at the same time the post of danger as well as honor. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, we have come here to-day at the call of the country, 
from widely separated homes, to fulfil a great and important duty. 



S. Davis, Illinois. 
Wra. M. Stoughton, Micb. 
L. T. Trisby, Wisconsin. 
W. R. Allison, Iowa. 
D. A. Secamb, Minnesobi. 
J. J. Kidd, Missouri. 
John J. Hawes, Kentucky. 
Dunbar Henderson, Tesas. 
D. J. Staples, California. 
Eli Thayer, Oregon. 
John A. Martin, Kansas. 
H. R. Hiteheock, Nebraska. 
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Wo ordinaiy call has brought us together. N^othing but a moment- 
oua question would have called this vast multitude together, — no- 
thing but the deep sense of danger into which the Government 19 
fast running, could have rallied the people thus in this city to-day 
for the purpose of rescuinglhe Goveniment from the deep degrada- 
tion into which it has fallen. (Loud applause.) We have come 
here at the call of the country for the purpose of preparing for the 
most Bolcmn duty that freemen can perform. We have here, in 
our ordinary capacity as delegates of the people, to prepare for the 
formation and carrj'ing on of a new administration, and with the 
help of God we will do it. (Loud applause.) No mere controversy 
about miserable abstractions brought us here to-day. We do not 
come here on any idle question. The sacrifice which ne have made 
in an extended journey, and the time we hate devoted to it, would 
not have been made except on some solemn call. The stern look 
which 1 see on every face, and the earnest behavior which has 
been naanifested in all the preliminary discussion, show that all have 
a tiMie and deep sense of the solemn obligations which arc resting 
upon us. Gentlemen, it does not belong to me to make any ex- 
tended address, but rather to assist in the details of the business 
which belongs to the Convention ; but allow me to say I think we 
btive a right here to-day, in the name of the American people, to 
impeach the administration of our General Government of the h^besl 
crimes Ihat can be committed against a constitutional government, 
against a free people, and against humanity. (Prolonged cheers.) 
The catalogue of its crimes it is not for me to recite ; it is written 
on every page of the history of the present administration of the 
Government, and I care not how many paper protests the President 
may send into the House of Representatives. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) We here, as a grand inquest of the nation, will find out 
fur him and his confederates, not only a punishment terrible and 
sure, but a remedy that shall be satisfaclory. (Loud applause.) 
Before proceeding to business, the Convention will allow me to con- 
gratulate you and the people on the striking features which I think 
must have been noticed by everybody who has mixed in the preli- 
minary discussions of the people who have gathered in this beautiful 
city ; it m that brotherly kindness and generous emulation which 
have marked every conversation and every discussion, showing a 
desire for nothing save the country's good. Earnest, warm, generous 
preferences are expressed; ardent hopes and fond purposes are 
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declared, but not during the three days I have aptnt among you all 
have ! heard one unkind word nfhsred hy one man against another. 
I hail it as an augury of success, and if during Ihe proceedings of 
the Convention you will unite to perpetuate that feeling and allow 
it lo pervade all your proceedings, I declare to you that it will be 
the surest and brightest omen of our success, whoever may be the 
standard-bearer in the great contest that is pending. (Applause.) 
Inthatspirit, gentlemen, let ua now proceed to business — to the 
great work which the American people have given into our hands 
to do. (Loud cheers.) 

On Thursday, the 17th, the Committee on Kesolutiona re- 
ported the following platform, which was adopted amid the 
vildest enthusiasm. 

PLATFORM OF THE KEPDBLICAN PARTY. 

Resolved, That we, the delegated representatives of the Repub- 
lican Electors of the United States, in Convention assembled, iu 
the discharge of the duty we owe to our constituents and our coun- 
try, unite in the following deelaralions ; — 

FiTst, That the history of the nation during the last four years 
has fully established the propriety and necessity of the organization 
and perpetuation of the Republican party, and that the causes 
which called it into existence are permanent in their nature, and 
now more than ever before demand its peaceful and eonsdtutional 
triumph. 

Second : That the maintenance of the principles promulgated in 
the Declaration of Independence, and embodied in the Federal 
Constitution, is essential to the preservation of our Republican insti- 
tutions ; that the Federal Constitution, the rights of the States, and 
the union of the States, must and shall be preserved ; and that we 
reassert " these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their j ust powers from the consent of 
the governed." 

Third; That to the union of the Slates this nation owes its un- 
precedented increase in population ; its surprising development of 
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its own domestic institutions, according to its own judgment exclu- 
Mvely, is essential to that balance of power on wliicli tbe perfection 
and endurance of our political faith depends, and we denounce 
the lawless invasion by armed force of any State or Territory, no 
matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 

Fiflk : That the present Democratic administration has far ex- 
ceeded our worst apprehensions in its measurelesi subserviency to 
the ei.a ons of a sectional interest, as is especially eiident in ita 
de peratt i. rtions to force the infamous Lecompton Constitution 
upon the p otes ting people of Kansas, — in construing thepersoniil 
relat on b ween master and servant to involve an unqualified 
proper y persons, — in its attempted enforcement everywhere, 
on land and sea, through the intervention of Congress and the 
Federal Courts of tbe extreme pretentions of a purely local inter- 
est, and in its general and unvarying abuse of the power intrusted 
to it by a confiding people. 

Sixth ; That the people justly view with alarm the reckless ex- 
ti^vagance which pervades every department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; that a return to rigid economy and accountability is 
indispensable to arrest the system of plunder of the public treas- 
ury by favored partisans ; while the recent startling developments 
of fraud and corruption ad the Federal metropolis, show that an 
entire change of administration is imperatively demanded. 

Seventh : That the new dwgma that the Constitution of its own 
force carries slavery into any or all the Territories of tbe Unitrd 
Stales, is a dangerous political heresy, at variance with the esxjUeit 
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provisions of that ingtrument itself, with contemporaneous exposi- 
tion, and with legiilatiTe and judicial precedent, 'm revolutionary 
in ils tendency and subversive of the peace and harmony of the 
country. 

Eighth: That the norma! condifion -of all the territory of the 
United States is that of freedom ; that as our republican fathers, 
when they had abolished slavery in all our national territory, or- 
dained that no person should be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
(M-iy, without the process of law, it becomes our dutj-, by legis- 
lation, whenever such legislation is necessary, to maintain thii 
provision of the Constitution against all attempt to violate it; and 
we deny the authority of CongrGss, of a territorial legislature, or 
of any individuals, to give legal existence to slavery in any territo- 
ry of the United States. 

Ninth: That we brand the recent reopening of the African 
slave-trade, under the cover of our national flag, aided by perver- 
sions of judicial power, as a crime against humanity, a burning 
chame to our country and age, and we call upon Congress to 
fake prompt and efficient measures for the total and Snal sup- 
prpssion of thai execrable traflic. 

Tcnih: That m the recent ictoes by their Federal Governors ol 
th atts of the legislatures of Kansas and Nebraska, prohibiting 
lavery n those Territories, we find a practical illustration of the 
b a ttd Democratic principle of non-incervention and popular sov- 
re ntj embodied in the Kansas and Nebraska bill, and a do- 
u at on of the deception and fraud involved therein. 
ELeoe th That Kansas should of right be immediately admit- 
ted as a State under the Constitution re(;ently formed and 
ad [ted by her people, and accepted by the House of Ecp- 

fjcelfh That while providing revenue for the support of the 
G n rai Government by duties upon imposts, sound polity requires 
s h an adjustment of these imposts as to encourage the develop- 
n ent ot the ndustrial interest of the whole country, and we com- 
mend that policy of national exchanges which secures to the work- 
ing-men liberal wages, to agriculture remunerating prices, (o me- 
chanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for Ihcir skill, 
labor and enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and 
independence, 

Thirleenih : That we protest against any sale or alienation to othera 
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of the public lands held by actual settlers, and agiunst any view of 
the free Homestead policy which regards the settlers as paupers or 
supplieanls for public bounty, and we demand the passage by Con- 
gress of the complete aqd satisfactory Homestead measure which 
has already passed the House. 

Fourleenlh; That the Republican party is opposed to any 
change in our Naturalization laws, or any State legislation by 
which the rights of citizenship hitherto accorded to immigrants 
from foreign lands shall be abridged or impaired ; and in favor of 
giving a full and efficient protection to the rights of all classes of 
citizens, whelher native or naturalized, both at home or abroad. 

Fifieentk : That appropriations by Congress for river and harbor 
improvements of a nalional character, required for the accommo- 
dation and security of an existing commerce, are authorized by the 
Constitution, and justified by an obligation of the government to 
protect Ihe lives and property of its citizens. 

Sixteenth: That a riulroad to the Pacific Ocean is imperatively 
dctnanded by the interests of the whole I'ountry ; that the Federal 
Government ouglit to render immediate and efficient aid m its ton- 
struction, and that as preliminary thereto, a daily overland nmil 
should be promptly established. 

Secenteenlk: Finally, having thus set forth our distiuLtive pnn 
ciplea and views, we invite the co-operatjon of allcitizeni loweier 
differing on other questions, who substantially agree with no m 
their affirmance and support. 

Ballotings for candidate coramoneed on Friday, the third dny 
of the session, William M. Evarta, of New York, placed in 
nomination the name of William II. Seward; Mr. Judd, of 
Illinois, that of Abraham Lincoln ; Mr. Dudley, of New Jersey, 
that of William L. Dayton ; Gov, Reeder, of Pennsylvania, the 
name of Simon Cameron j Mr. Carter, of Ohio, Salmon P. 
Cbase ; Frank P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, Edward Bates ; and 
Tom Corwin, of Ohio, Judge McLean. Much excitement and 
cheering followed, as delegates from various States seconded the 
difierent nominations. The following summary shows the results 
of the three ballots taken by tbo Convention : — 
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PinaT BALLOT. 

For Mr. Seward irsjjFor Mr. M.Lean 12 

ForMr.Lmeoln 102 LV Mr. ColUmer lo 

^ ir/'- ^?"'^'^n 60J For Mr. -^Vade 3 

ForMr.Clia* 49 For Mr. Sumner i 

forMr.Iiatea 48 ForMr.Reed I 

PorMr.Dayton U |For Mr. Fremont { 

Whole number of Yotea, 465; necessary to a choice, 233. 

SECOND BALLOT. 



For Mr. Snward 184^|For Mr. Dayton . . . 

?'"■ JJ"' J;!"'"'" '■ '^^ \^°'^ ^'^- McLean. . . 

For Mr. Chase 42 J For Mr. Cameron . . 

For Mr. Bates 35 iFor Mr. Clay 



THLItD BALLOT. 

For Mr. Lincoln 354 iForMr. Dayton i 

i^or Mr. Seward llOi^JFor Mr. McLean .'!.'!' 1 

Intelligence of the nomination was now conveyed to tbe men 
on the roof of the building, wbo immediately made the outsida 
multitude aware of the rc-«lt The first roar of the cannon 
soon mingled itself with the eheera of the people, and the sama 
moment a maa appeared in the hall, bringing a large painting 
of Mr. Lincoln The acono at this time surpassed description, 
— 1X,000 people mside, and 20,00(1 or 30,000 outside, were 
yelling and shouting at once. Two cannon sent forth roar after 
roar in qoick succession. Delegates tore up the sticks ard 
boards hearing the names of the scleral States, and waved them 
aloft oyer their heads, and the vast multitade before the platform 
were waving hala and handkerchiefs. The whole scene was one 
of the wildest enthusiasm. 

When silence was restored, William M. Evarts came forward 
to the Secretary's tabic, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the National Convention, — The 
State of New York, by a full delegation, with complete unanimity 
of purpose at home, came to this Cooven^on, and presented as iis 
oboice one of its citizens who had served the Slate from boyhood 
ip, and labored for it and loved It. We came here a great State, 
irith, as we thought, a great statesman— (applause) — and our love 
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for llio great Rcpnbiic from nhich we are all delegates, — the Sfi-eat 
Ei!publiu of ihe Amerii;an Union; and our love for the s;reat Eo 
pubiiuan party of tbu Union, and our love of our statesman and 
candidate, made us think wi: did om- duty to the country and the 
whole country in expressing our preference and love for him. {A|>- 
plause.) But, gentlemen, it was from Gov. Seward that most of us 
learned to love Kepublican principles and the Republican party. 
(Cheers.) His fidelity to the country, the Consiitution and the 
laws; his fidelity to the party and the principlea that majorities 
govern ; his interest in the advancement of our party to its victory, 
that our country may lise to its true glory, induce mo to declare 
that I speak his sentiments, aa I do the united opinion of our dele- 
gation, when I move, sir, aa I do now, tliat the nomination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, of Illinois, as the Eepublican canJidato for the suf- 
fra^Ls of the wholb country for the offiLO of ChiL.f Magistrate of 
the" Amen anUmDnbcmade unanimous (Applause anl three 

cheers for New ^oik) 

Id the aftomonti thi. Convention ballr.fia for Vice Pn, ident. 

Mr Wilder of Kansas namtd John Hickman of Pi.nnsjlva- 

nia Mr Lewis of PennsylYjnii. seconkd the nomination; 

Mr Cirter of Ohio named Hannibal Ilaralin tf Maine; Mr. 

Boutwdl of Massachusett'f named N P Banks of Massocliu- 

setts Mr Smith of Indiana named Ca-'^'siu^ M Chy ; Mr. 

Lowry of Penn^ylvanii, named Gov Reoder f I'enti&jlvama. 
The balloting re ulted as follows — 

For Mr. Davis 8 

For Mr. Houston (i 

For Mr. Daiton 3 

For Mr. Reed 1 



For Mr. Hamlin 194 ' 

For Mr. Clay lOli 

Foi' Mr. Hickman &8 

For Mr. Reeder 51 

For Mr. Banks 38J 

SECOSD BALLOT. 

For Mr. Hamlin 367 jForMr.Clay £ 

For Mr. Hickman 13 

Speeches were made by delegates from the various States, 
favor of the Ticket, riatforni, and general suecefis of tlie 1 
publican party. 
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Tlie Convention, after completing the business, liy tlio ap- 
ptiintment of a National Executive Committee, adjourned si/ie 
die, with nine cheers for tho candidates. 

The telegraph flashed the intelligence throughout the Union, 
and ratiSi'Jition meetings wora held in nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the Northern States the same evening. 

The Eepubliaau Convention has done its work. Their plal^ 
form and candidates are hefore the people. 

Throaghout the Nortliern States, tho nominafiona were enthu- 
siastically received. In the Empire State, which had confi- 
dently Kioked for the nomination of her favorite son, William H. 
Seward, the efieut of the news was at first that of siirprise, and 
then of hearty approval. In Pennsylvania, hy the votes of those 
dilcgatea Mr, Lincoln was virtually placed hefore the country, 
tho intelligence was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm. So 
throughout the doubtful States. In the West, the excitement 
rose to ff,ver-hoat. 

\t Springfield, the homo of Mr. lincoln, the enthusiasm on 
rei;eiving the news of his nomination, verged on wildness. Guns 
were fired, bonfires hiazod, offices, stores, and dwelling-houses 
were illuminated, an impromptu torchlight procession formed, 
and tho Kepubliean candidate greeted with a serenade. Mr. 
Lincoln, in returning thanks, spoke of tho demonstration thus 
made, not as personal to himself, but rather as a tribute to the 
principles which he was held worthy enough to represent. 

Tho Committee, appointed by the Republican National Con- 
vention, comprising tho president, Mr. Ashman, and the chair- 
man of the State delegations, to oifioially announce to Hon. 
Abraham Lincoln his nomination, arrived at Springfield. Satur- 
day night, the 19th, and proceeded to Mr. Lincoln's residence, 
where Mr. Ashniun, in a brief speech, presented Mr. Lincoln a 
letter, announeing his nomination. Mr. Lincoln replied as foi- 

Mr. Chainnan, and Gentlemen of the Committee, — I tender 
j'Oii, and through you, the Republican National Convention, and all 
[teople represented in it, my profbundest thanks for the high honor 
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done me, whieli vou formally announce. Deeply and even pain- 
fully sensible of the great responsibility wticli is iDSfparable from 
that honor, a responsibility whiflli I could almost ™«h could have 
fallen upon some one of the far more eminent and espenenced 
statesmen, whose distinguished names were before the Convention, 
I shall by your leave, consider more fully the resolutions of the 
ConventJon, denominated the platform, and without unreasonable 
delay, respond to you, Mr. Chairman, in writing, not doubting that 
the platform will he found satisfactory, and the nomination ac- 
cepted. Now I will not defer the pleasure of taking you and each 
of you by the hand." 

The various members of the Committees were severally intro- 
duced and welcomed by the future President of this Union. 
At WiiahingtoD, Judge Douglas declared that there would not 
be a pound of gunpowder or a. tar-barrel left In EUnios. If the 
remark had been of all the Western States, it would have been 
equally true. These popular outbursts are but a token of those 
to come. The " ides of November " will without doubt see the 
viotorioua Kepublican hosts dragging the men chosen to represent 
them in criuraph t* the White Uousc. 
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HON. HANNIBAL HAjyiLIN, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



Mr, Hamlin is a trae eon of New England. All the tlmrao- 
leristics of tlie Yankop, lio possesses in tbe highest ddgmc. Born 
among the immense forests of Maine, his appearance k (hat of tbe 
genuine Down-eastei , — a type of ebaractcr of which much has 
bcLn Bill! but had little justice done it either by natiie or 
foreun wt ti rs It is a character which combines shrewdnesa and 
cunning with intellectual strengtb ; the crafoness of the Jew with 
th(, moral heroism of a Luther; and a phjsieal development, so 
affluent of bone and muscle, so wiry and virile as to be able lo 
carry on its work with credit and power, whether seen in driving 
logs down the turbulent Penobscol, or sitting in the senatorial 
chair arrin >ing treaties with the nations of the earth, who come, 
hke the Japanese pnnees of the East, to link themselves to tbe 
tnumpbal car uf the young giants of the West. The physique of 
Senator Hamlin is lery striking. He is abont six feet in height, 
and well proportioned ; the features are a little heavy when not 
auimated bj Lonieriation, but his coal-black eye, 



nbeves all dulness of face by its piercing eagle-like glance. His 
complLtion IS somewhat yellow and bihous, his hair dark, and his 
head has remirkable phrenological developments, among which the 
perceptive and reasoning faculties appear with the greatest promi- 
nence. He has a alight stoop of the shoulders, and is rather 
awkward, as a whoie, in his carriage and gesticulations ; but 
all this is soon forgot under the magic of his conversation or 
speech. He is careless, and almost slovenly in his dress, and the 
plentiful use of tobacco, which ho chewa incessantly when he is not 
smoking, stains his bosom with the juice of the weed. He is none 
of your kid^lovo gentry, but is large handed and open palmed to 
every member of tbe free, unwashed democracy. A traveller 
through the town of his residence may see him any summer, 
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about Layinn^'tjme, in the fields 
mouest laborer; aad in his social 
little regard to the convcntionaliti 



n his shin- alee vea, like the com- 
with men he pay a but 
of so-called polite society, lie 



's " free, fresh, sav^e," is Walt. Whitman says, and thinks just as 
mueh of you, in shabby attire, as if you were faultlessly clad ia 
shining broadeloth. 

As a stump speaker be has fen equals. It ia on the stump that 
his peculiar powers are seen to the best advantage. He abounds in 
felicitous anecdotes, which, if sometimes coarse, are none the less 
good ; and his quickneaa at repartee is remarkable, and sometimes 
overwhelming. One of his sharp things in this line, we remem- 
ber, occnrred in a speech whieh he delivered in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, during a gubernatorial campaign. He bad just con- 
cluded a terrific denunciation of the administration, and the 
Democratic party generally, and, just as the applause subaded, a 
solitary hiss was heard. He paused, aad looking, with all the lurk- 
ing comie-deT'l in his eyes, at the spot from which this serpent- 
like noise had proceeded, he said, with that nasal twang of which 
he is master ; " Is that a hiss I hear ? " The manner in whieh this 
was said, and whieh it is impossible to describe, convulsed the 
audience with laughter, and then, gathering himself up, he gave 
the unfortunate hisser a final and annihilating shot, thus ; " It is 
said that the hiss of a goose once saved Borne, but it wont save 
modern Demoeracy." It is needless to say that this last sally was 
received with renewed merriment. 

This is only a mere glance at his style when on the rostrum or 
the stump, as it is called, in the West. His speeches are full of the 
sharpest hits, and the most convincing logic. We have thus 
briefly described the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, ex- 
Governor, and present representative of M^ne in the United 
States Senate. 

This is the man on whom the people of Maine have lavished 
every honor within their gift as a State, and it is no more than just 
to say, that he has sustained himself in every position in which he 
has been placed with rare ability, and done great credit to himself, 
and his native State. It is needless to add that he is to be the nest 
Tice-President of the United States, and as presiding officer of 
the first legislative body jn the world, he will amply sustain the 
dignity of the position, and reflect great honor on the gallant boily 
of norlhern freemen he ho ably represents. 
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LIFE Am PUBLIC SEETICES 
HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 



C H J»P T E R I . 



Tub career of Hannibal H\mlin, Bepresentativc in the XT. 
S. Senate from the State of Maine, and the candidate of lie 
Eepahlican party for Vice-President, ia so intimately associated 
from his long public services with tho political history of the 
country, from 1840 down, that to tell the leading facts would 
involve the necessity of u&ing more space than our htlle volume 
contains. We must therefore content ourselves with briefly and 
succinctly noting the leading points 

Senator Hamlin was born August 27 1809 in Pans, Oxford 
County, Maine. He is consequently ahont sis months yDunger 
than Mr. Lincoln, his associate on the Eepubhcan ticket Ho 
resides in Hampden, Penobscot County 

Mr. Hamlin's father was a thriving and leading piijsiLian 
and gave his sons an escellent education The sulject of this 
sketch passed honorably through his early educational career, 
and, with the necessary prelimmary study, was admitted to the 
bar soon after reaching his majority. 

He entered soon into active political life, identifying himself 
witi the vigorous Democratic party of that poriod; not tlien as 
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now, the abject instniraont of the designs of the Southern oli- 
giirehy. He was but twenty-six years of age wlien first retnmed 
by his party to the State legislature. Ho served in that body 
for the iiest four years ; during three of which, he was the 
Speaker of its House of Representatives. 

In 1843, he wa3 elected a Riipresentativc to the Twenty- 
eighth Congress. He served during both sessions, and was re- 
elected to the Twenty-nintb Congress. 

While sitting in the national House of Represontatives, the 
absorbing subject of public interest was the question of annex- 
ing Texas. Mr. liamlin early identified himself by bis votes, 
speeches, and other public action, with the Freesoii element of 
his party, on the resolutions of Mr. Brown, of Tenn., (providing 
for the annexation, with a provision ihat the States to be formed 
therefrom might como into the Union with or without slavery,) 
which was amended by Mr. Douglas, of 111., to the effect that 
the provisions of the Missouri Compromise should be extended 
to the Texas territory ; and in all States formed out of it north 
of 86° 30', slavery should be prohibited ; when the vote came 
up on its final passage, Mr. Hamlin, with tho northern Freesoii 
members of both great parties voted against both tho original 
resolution and amendment. With most of his party, ho voted 
for receiving Texas, when that republic accepted the proposal of 
annexation ; and again affirmatively his vote was recorded for 
the final admission of the " Lone Star " State. 

In the Twenty-ninth Congress, Mr. Hamlin's vote as strongly 
indicates his autiislavery proclivities, though party ties still liad 
their effect upon his action. His vote will bo found recorded 
against Mr. Boyd's, of Ky., resolution declaring war against 
Mexico, His action throughout this Congress was of tho same 
stamp. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



Eetnrn Home— Stale LeKisJaturo FJfctiou to fho United StaMs Scnsfe — Ad- 
miBsion of Oregon — CoinpromisE of 161)0 — Mr. Hamliu'e votes — Tbc Ke- 
liraakB BUI-^ Abundonment of the Democtstlc l^arty — Election ae Governor 
— Ketnm to the Senate, StO. 

Ok tho adjoiinimeiit of Congress in 1847, lio returned to 
Maine and was elected a member of tlie House of Representa- 
tives of tlie State legislature. Ho served in tliis body during 
tbat tfirm, and was elected by it to the United States Senate for 
a period of four years, May 26, 184S, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the decease of John Fairfield. 

Ho took his seat in that body, and in eonseqtienco was a mem- 
b a d p rticipant in the eontc h f O g 

a d li 1 brated compromise 1 f 18 } d b 1 

prop n to admit Californ M Haml d 

J favor of Northern p j 1 

H 1 for the bill organk h T ry f 

taining the provisions of the •d f 1 8 p 1 

slavery therein : and steadily pjj d M D 1 ml 

ment to extend the line of SiJ" h I S 

During tbe continuance of th mj se g^l f 1 50 
Mr. Huiiitia voted agimst Clay m b bll nd m f 
provisions. He voted for the d f C I f w I h 

constitution excluding slavery ,1 f h 

territories of New Mosico and Utal w h 1 11 

provisions J and for the abolitio f h 1 ad ID 

triet of Columbia. His vote is '^ ^ 1 h fi 1 [ 

s^ of tlie Fugitive Slave Bill 

Oq tho 25tli of July, 1851 M U uii 11 
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the United States Senate for tbe term of sis years. He still 
continued to act mitb tbe Democratic party, having advocated 
the election of President Pierce, and supported his administra^ 
tion up to the period that, under tho lead of Senator Douglas, 
that party abrogitid the Missouri Compromise by the passage 
of tho Xi-brasta Bill in 1854. 

Senator Himlm a celebrated speech in the summer of '56, in 
whiLli ho abindoncd his old party associates, they having aban- 
donod their princiiiles, will be remembered for tlie enthusiasm 
it oscittd throughout tho North. It mas the first gun of the 
Fremont campaign 1 1 his own State Senator Hamlin Instantly 
btcame thi, popular idol. Subsequent events mark how the 
people repay those who are true to them, and to the impulses of 
ficedom 

Mr Hamlin was tho nominee of the Republican party of 
Ma nc for tho governorship, during the canvass of 1850. His 
name ireatod the greatest enthusiasm ; and Maine, the first of 
the States to lead off m recording her opposition to Democratic 
treachery at Washrngtou and Federal tyranny on the prairies of 
Kansas, rolled up a majority of 1,8,000 for the man of her 
choice. 

He was inaugurated Governor of Maine, January 7, 1857, 
resigned his seat in tho United States Senate on the same day; 
on Iho slsteenth of tho same month he was reelected to the 
U ■ d S t Senate for another term of six years, and on Feb- 
y 20 igned the governorship and took his scat in the 
na nal cap tol. The annals of politics do not show another 
in nco f eh honors showered so thickly upon a & at* i man as 
in h case f Senator Hamlin. 
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CHAPTER III. 

'8 Senafe— The Locoi 



TuRouGtrocT the exciting Lpcompton content "Mr Hamlin 
bore himself gallantlj in 1 ehalf of free labor He spoke in 
answer to Senator Hammond s insolent speech of Alarch 1858, 
wLerein (ho arrogant slaveocrat chinctenzed tho w rkiiig-men 
of the free States as hirelings and the mntliills of s eiely." 

Mr. Hamlin commenceil his reply on the ninth of Mar(,h and 
continued it through the next day. 

We make the following 



coNsxmmoN and its iisfamy. 

Mr. Hamlin said — Mr. President ; 1 do not often treapaea on 
the patience of the Senate. I do so now from no personal inclina- 
tion of my own. Indeed, but for the obligation mhieh ia imposed 
upon me by the people whom I represent, 1 would forego, on the 
present occasion, any suggeations whieb 1 might deem it proper to 
make, and give a silent vote upon the viewa nbith have been pre- 
sented, and shall be presented, by other senatori, upon the ques- 
tion now pending. Tho importance of the question, however, ia 
such as imposes an obligation upon mc to ipuak in iindiLation of 
llie rights of the people I repriiaent Thi magnitude ot the ques 
tion is a sufRcienC apology. 

Sioee I have held a seat in this body, indeed in the hiatory of 
the whole country, 1 think no question has been presented to us for 
our deliberation anil consideration, equal in- importance and mag- 
nitude to that which is now before us, I regret, sir, I deeply re- 
gret, the aspect in which it ia presented. In all this hoily, weru I 
to put the question, liow many arc there wbo approve the aet 
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whiyh is about to be consummatfid here, in their judgment ? how 
tuany of all tliat bold seats here, could give an afSruiative answer ? 
The tyranny of party, the despotism of party, come in to the res- 
cue, and men here are about to do an act, which in their judgment 
and tbcir bearts they disapprove. There is no despotism on earth 
like the despotism of party and party aasociatjons. We should, as 
freemen, do no ai;t that does not commaod the approval of the 
judgment. 

What is the act which a firm and settled majority in this Senate 
have determined shall be done ? Ip all the history of time, in all 
the records of the past, no act of equal political turpitude, in my 
Judgment, can be found, save one to which I may allude. 

TUB UNION. 

Mr. President ; I have no laudations to bestow on this Union, 
It needs none. Its eulogy is written in the history of the past. I 
choose that my acts shall speak for me, rather than the words I 
utter. I would, sir, that it should remain a monument forever to 
guide the nations of the world. I would, sir, that tills government 
should be perpetuated for all coming time ; and no act of mine, no 
instrumentality of mine, shall be exerted or given except for that 
pvrpetualion. I would that our nation should stand a moral monti- 
mrnt to enlighten other nations ; but I cannot resist the concluslDU 
that if we are to how to the unlimited power of party despot'iam, 
if we are to do acts, which, in our judgments and in our hearia we 
reprobate, the day, the hour, of our downfall is ae certain is that of 
other nations which have preceded us. I do not mean that it will 
come now, or even within my day, or the day of the youngest of 
us. Great as may be the wrongs whji'h yon may perpetrate, the 
recuperative energies of our country may overcome them; but, in 
the course of time, this incessant arrogation of executive and ^m 
ernmentat power must produce its ctfect; and the inatitutiutis 
which we have reared, when their foundation shall have bctn sulj 
verted by executive power, must crumble and decay That act 
which is before us, that bill upon which we are to vote, i- oup of 
the measures which is calculated, if not designed, to prwtui.e that 
event. Who that believes that nations, like indiMdualb, mn^t 
answer to a higher power for the wrongs they perpetrate, wlw 
that believes that the sins committed by a nation are to be answered 
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ts founddtion aad what was 
the letion ol the bouth at that pcnod of time. I know (he South 
has chaogpd her \ lews I do not know tint I complain of it I 
know the effect of habt asbo mion companion hip and interest 
upon the I ves the conduct au 1 the opinions of mBn I can be 
more thantdbit, to thjat n en of thi South fhan I can bt to their 
allies in the North ind God forhid that I should say one word to 
or of them when wi, haie =u<.h a class eiisUng in the North 
as we ha\e all arouni ns. No sir I mi^ht saj that I love them 
in comparison with the lass of men at the North who are (aith 
I ss to all the lObtin ts of hum^niU of assor lation of education, 
and all their Buiroundin«a I know the firti, an 1 the power 
ot those influpnces Gud know^ what might hi, our opinions 
if WQ were born and educated at the '5011th I do not Had 
I hccn born in TurJtej I do not know that I might not have 
been a Mussulman But it la humihatinj; to us it is mortifung 
hut It 13 an admi sion to be mi h that \ou train our poi ti lans at 
the North an 1 make them suhacriient lo all your behests It is 
-I liumilnliiin- admiMion 10 mike but ■)! II it bclon^ia to Ihe frailty 
(f himaniti and 1 hope in ihc pro ress ol time we shall bi, com- 
pensated for the admission bj finding wiien goiemment is re 
stored to its oiisintl position that that class of people do not 
Ine entirely at the North While it is a matter of regret and of 
deep regret, that wc have snch a class of men among us, while I 
mourn over it, I am consoled with the reflection that light is 
dawning in the diistant South ; that the patriotic, the noble men 
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of that region are coining to the rescue, and telling us that tliej 
have Leans and sympathies that beat in unison with our own, and, 
that they, viA us, ask only that this government he administered 
upon the prinfiplea on which oar fathers founded It. 

Bat, ar, what was the early ai-tion of the gfivernment to which 1 
have referred, and upon -which our government was based ? It 
was the principle of freedom. I know too well, and I confess I 
feel somewhat embarrassed under the circumstances, that 1 can 
litter no new truth here ; hjit what, I ask, ia the jiifltorj- of this gov- 
ernment in relation to the principles upon which it was founded? 
I say that it was founded, and it was designed to be based on the 
principles of free government. When our Constitution was formed, 
nobody doubted, everybody expected, that the institution of slavery, 
so deleterious in its effects, would fade away. Times havechanged. 
The invention of the cotton-gin made the production of cotton prof- 
itable ; and, with that power which belongs to the pocket>nerve, 
public sentiment has changed in the South, and too much in the 
North. The production of cotton became profitable, and with that 
profit came the change. A temporary and evanescent benefit has 
led to this change, not a permanent benefit. Madison told us, in 
the convention which framed the Constitution, that it was wrong U) 
admit that man could hold property in man ; that he would not 
incorporate that idea into the Constitution. We had the maxima 
and the teachings of Jefferson, and all the wisest and best men d 
the South against slavery. I have no time to stop now to quote 
authorities, they are 

"Thick aa aatnmnBl leans." 

They all concurred in the doctrine that it was an institution that 
carried along with it blight and mildew; and your eloquent Fink- 
ney, of Marj-land, told you thai it scorched the green earth upon 
which its footsteps fell. 

Under that view of the case, the ordinance from the brain of 
Thomas Jefferaon, was aiioptcd. In the precise form in which it 
passed into a legal enactment, I know it came from Nathan 
Dane, of New England ; but the idea was that of the South ; the 
principle was originated by Tliomas Jefferson ; and the only dis- 
tinction between the restriction of Jefferson in 1784, and Dane, in 
1J87, was this: Jefferson proposed that slavery should be prohib- 
ited from all your territories then belonging to the United Stales, 
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and all that should he acquired. The proyiso of Dane restricted it 
in the territories then belonging to the United States, and providi^d 
that fugitives from service should bo surrendered. If the doctrine 
of Jefierson bad been maintained as presented in 1784, there would 
have been quiet in the country, and none of the agitations which 
we bave witnessed would have occurred. 
^ This was the doctrine of the South, then ; she presented it to us 
fo- our approval aad adoption. How stands the South to-day ? 
She ha'i ri pudiated the doctrines of her fathers, and comes here 
asserting that our government is founded on the great principle of 
human serutudc,— a system that degrades the white man who 
labors beside the slave. ' 



REPEAL or THE MIS800R1 

"Mr. President, I come now to another point which, in my judg- 
ment, implies vastly more than legislative faith. I come to the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise. Whoso measure was that ? 
From what section of the country did it come ? By whose voiC3 
was it imposed upon the country ? Every man knows — it is Lis- 
torical — that the Missouri Compromise wasa southern measure. Its 
passage was celebrated by public meetings all over the South. 
They held it as (heir peculiar measure. It was, in truth, the su-- 
gestbn of Mr. MoLane, from a southern State ; and it was adopt^ 
finally upon the suggestion of Mr. Pinckney, a Senator from a 
southern State. His life showa the fact. The letter which be 
wrote upon the occasion states that, in the commitlce'of confer- 
ence between the two branches of Congress, he suggested it. Upon 
bis suggestion it was adopted ; and then public meetings were held 
through all the Soulh, and they were jubilant over its success 
Now, sir, one of their own men declared that it should be an act 
irrepealablc. I do not contend that it was such except in good 
faith. The Missouri Compromise line was, therefore, the act of 
the Soutli; and in that act the North had always acquiesced. 
Who abrogated the restriction ? It was adopted by almost all the 
votes of the South ; and only here and there a man from the North 
to support it, and who were known no more forever, as will be ihose 
at the North who support this measure, it was a southern measure 
in essence and in subslance. The North did not vote for it. Why ? 
Because it was a partial departure from the original deagn of the 
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gijvernnicnt ; because it did not come up to the doctrine of 1 787. 
Eiit after it liad been ailoptiKl the North, lor more than a tliird of a 
centurj', afquiesei'd in it. After the South had BeeureJ,imili:i- tliat 
cotuproniiae, all the advanti^ that eould accrue lo her and her pe- 
culiar institutions, she comua into this llall, and she asLs, she de- 
mands, and she obtains, a repeal of all that was beneficial to the 
Korth, We are told by the Senator from Soutb Carolina tliat wo 
c^m i-ely upon the South; that her plighted fai:h has never bcin 
broken 1 Sir, I will not quote what is so familiar upon my lips in 
relation to the Soulh, but I will quote it as to what Ibcy call the 
DLTuocralic party : " tlieir faitli is Tunic, and branded to a 
proverb." 

But, air, it is not in a partj- aspect alone that 1 propose to view 
this question. A broader and a wider view is before me. It is 
not the South as a party, and in a party aspect, that has violated 
this time-honored compact, and 1 say has violated her faiih ; but 
she has extended her power to the court below. I tbink, on the 
whole, " the court below" is an appropriate lenn. She seized u[jon 
the Executive and bound him in her manacles. She holds the 
government in all its departments. You have got the legislative 
power in your control ; you have got the executive in youv con- 
trol ; you have got the judiciary in your power. How you got 
the Iwo latter I do not precisely undertake to say, — by political 
complicity and collusion, any how. Search all the records of your 
country, examine all the messages ihat have ever been presented 
to us, and not one can be found where an Executive has under- 
taken to foreshadow the opinions of the judiciary, until you come 
to the inaugural address of the present President of the United 
States, — not one; and in that political collusion and complicity, I 
affirm that the object was to rob the people and the States of the 
rights that belong to them. 

PROSTITUTION OF TTIE JUDICIARY. 

Now, Mr, with how much grace, or with how much truth, can the 
Senator from South Corolina affirm that the plighted faith of liie 
South has never been broken ? This opinion of the court — mark 
the word I use ; I do not call it the decision of the court, for I rc- 
ganl it only as the opinion of the judges individually — is given 
npon a question which they tell ns gravely is not before iliem. 
They ereut a structure for which they have no foundation. They 
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gravely and judicially tell us that they have no juriftliction of the 
mailer, and that tliey volunteer an opinion as to what they would 
decide if ihe question was hefore them. That is all there is of it ; 
there is nothing; more. I eontur with Justice MoLean, who said 
that he would treat it as no decision at all. There is not a lawyer 
in this body, there is not a lawj'er in the country, who does not 
know that when the court determine that they have no jarisdiction 
in the matter, they have no right to determine the question which 
lies behind the issue of jurisdiction. I regret, sir, I deeply regret, 
that that court should have gone outside of its appropriate jaris- 
diction for the purpose of seeking an occasion on which to issue or 
make public their private opinions. I had before looked at that 
court with high respect ; but I hold that they had no more right to 
decide upon that question than we have to decide for them. It 
was a political question purely ; and it is one of those questions in 
regard to which Thomas Jefferson so early and so ahly warned us 
agmnst judicial interference. Bat why quote Thomas Jefferson ? 
He is obsolete on the other side of (he Chamber. 

They bad no more authority to decide a political question for ns, 
than we had to decide a judicial question for them. Keep eacfa 
brani;h of tlie government within the sphere of its own duties. 
We make laws, they interpret them ; hut it is not for them to tell 
us what are the limits within which we shall confine ourselves in 
our action ; or, in other words, what is a political constitutional 
right of this body, any more than it is for us to toll them what is a 
judicial tight that belongs to them. Of all despotisms upon earth, 
the despotism of a juditiary is the worst. It is a life estate. When 
that court shall make the decision foreshadowed in this opinion, 
they will be regarded on the pigcs of history as exceeding in in- 
famy th,^ famed Jeffreys, of England. Ilia decisions did not un- 
dertake to grasp the liberties of a people, hut were confined to 
individuals. Our court, broader in their grasp, undertake to usurp 
the rights of a nation. Jeffreys will be forgotten when the opinions 
of this court shall have grown into a judicial decision. Sir, that 
will never he. There is a peculiar fact that belongs to that court ; 
I have been unable to find a decision contravening the party in 
power. While I am no prophet, I can read when " coming events 
cast their shadows before." We arc to have the power ; wo are to 
restore the government to what our fathers made it ; we are to 
place it upon its original basis ; and the court will uome back to 
•lie ori^juil ba^. 
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WHO CONTHOLS THE DEMOCIiATIO PARTT. 

All ^rties, I haye said, arc directed more or less by certain in- 
fluences within tlicir organization. The Dtmocratic party, so 
called, is in tbe control of Soath Carolina. I remember when Mr. 
Calhoun offered his resolutions here, only a few years ago, in rela- 
tion to tbe powers of government over slavery in (he territories. I 
refer to tbe resolutions which he offered about the days of the com- 
promise. The Senator from New York [Mr. Seward] remembers 
bow they were laughed and scouted from the Senate. They are in 
the Senate to-day ; they are the basis of your Democratic party ; 
they are now triumphant in every branch of the government; 
they are triumphant here ; they are triumphant in the other branch 
of Congress, one of its very worthy and distinguished members 
being its presiding officer. They are here by your action, and 
you fasten your power upon the Executive at the other end of the 
avenue. Democracy in 1858 means the nullification doctrines of 
South Carolina in times gone by. It is so. I say you have the 
Senate, and you have the Congress. I have no earthly doubt as to 
what is to be the fate of this measure in this branch of the govern- 
ment. 1 have no doubt as 1o what will be its fate in the other 
House, I affirm, therefore, that you have got this branch of the 
government. That you have the Executive is clear. While he 
told his subordinate, tbe Governor of Kansas, that he must insist 
upon the submission of the Lccompton Constitution to the people 
for their vote of approval or rejection, he has yielded all, and tells 
you now that you must adopt the constitution, notwithstanding there 
is ten thousand majority against it. You have the Supreme Court, 
because they say, in their opinion, that, — " For more than a cen- 
tury before the adoption of the Constitution they had regarded ne- 
groes as beings of an inferior order, and possesseJ of no rights" — 
mark the words — " which a white man was bound to respect." 

Is there a beast that toils in any State, — 1 speak of beasts, — 
■where legislation has not thrown around it a protecting care that it 
Bball not be abused by its owner 7 Is there a slave Stale where 
slavery exists intensiSed, where your legislation have not protected 
tbe rights of persons in the slave ? It is an inhuman expression, it 
ia historically untrue besides. 

But, sir, what you call the Democracy have improved upon that 
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doctrine. If you will pass this bill, (and who doubts that you will?) 
they come to the same conclusion ; and they go further ; for, wliilo 
the court decide that colored men have no rights that you are 
bound to respect, they affirm that majorities of white men in the 
territories have no rights that the Democratic party are ho md to 
refpeet. That is the conclusion. It ia the logical conclu^on from 
jour acts. The court, I thought, went a great way. It is a revolt- 
ing, — I repeat once more, — it is an inhuman expression. They 
said that was the sentiment of the revolutionary times. I mean to 
quote them correctly. I say it is historically incorrect. But, im- 
proving on that doctrine, that black men, for a century before the 
Constitution, had no rights that a white man was bound to respect, 
modern Democracy claims that a majority of free white men in 
your territories have no rights that it is bound to respect. 

Mr Durkee. That is the doctrine of progress ? 

Mr. Hamlin. That is the doctrine of progress, as my friend 
says. Yes, sir, it is the doctrine of progress; hutsucha prt^ressJ 
I think it is that kind of progress that the boy made in going to his 
daily toils at school. There had been snow and rain, and the 
ground was very slippery, and he arrived at a very late hour. On 
being reprimanded by his instructor for not getting there earlier, he 
said that on taking a step forward, he always fell two steps behind. 
" Then pray, sir, how did you ever arrive ? " " Why, after strug- 
gling a long while, I turned around and went backwards." 
[Laughter.] 

The speaker proceeded to answer the insulting alluaiona of 
the South Carolinian, and thus rebuked his reference to North- 
ern working-men. The courteous (one of the Senator added to 
the force of the earnest sarcasm, wherewith allusion was made 
to tiie source wheutie Mr. Hammond drew his oonolusiona rela- 
tive to the industrial classes of the North. 

THE LABORKBB OF THE NORTH. 

In my judgment, the Senator from South Carolina,^ I assure 
him I say it in kindness, — has mistaken the character of our labor- 
ers and their posirion. I do not think he would designedly assiga 
them a position to which they do not belong ; and I have said, that 
in my opinion, he has come to the coneluaon that our kborem 
occupy precisely the same position as those whom he sees in hit 
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own Ticinitj. I do not say that even that is so ; but I say sach h 
my conclusion. I am frank to admit fiat I know very Utile of 
the character of the laborers who toil beside the slave, but I hare 
seen something of it. I have seen what has satisfied me that they 
haye little intelligence ; that they were poorly clothed ; and that, 
while they felt themselves above them, they were actually, in the 
Boc^ial scale, below thfe slares. I remember, Sir, that upon the banka 
of the Potomac, I onee heard a negro taunt a white man that he 
was so poor, that he had not a mas er x 1 1 when I looked at the 
poor white man, I confess I thoui;ht thtri, was seme truth m the 

Now, my word for it, the Senitor from South Carolina has mis- 
taken the character of our [ opulation and our laboiers I atand 
hero the representative of Northern laborers I w ah they had a 
better and abler representative in my stead ; but such as I am, they 
have sent me here ; such as I am I will vindicate their rights. 

The debate continued on the following day, Wedaesday, 
March 10. Mr. Hamlin tbiis proceeded to rebuke the insults 
of the haughty South Carolinian. 

When the Senator from South Carolioa undertakes to draw 
imaginary distinctions between classes of laborers, he goes back to 
the old, the worn, the rotten, the discarded system of ages that have 
long since passed. I tell that Senator what is true, that we draw 
no imaginary distinctions between our different classes of laborers, 
— none Thalever. " Manual laborers I" Well, Sir, who are the 
manual laborers of the North, that are degraded and placed 
beside the slave of the South by the Senator from South Carolina? 
Who are our manual laborers ? Sir, all classes in our commu- 
nity are manual laborers ; and, to a greater or less extent, they are 
hireling manual laborers. They constitute, I affirm, a majority of 
our community,— - those who labor for compensation. 1 do not 
know, I confess I cannot understand, that distinction which allows a 
,man to make a contract for the service of his brains, but denies 
him the right to make a contract for the service of his hands. 
There is no distinction between them. We draw none ; we make 
none. Who are that class of citizens in our community, nho are 
fta hirelings ? That is the term. 1 do not know whether ho de- 
signs it as opprobrious ; but that is the term with which he debig 
nates our laborers of the North. This is modern Democracy ! 
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Wlio are our " liireling manual laborpra " of tlie Norlh ? I can 
tell ibe SfiiaWr llwy are not the mudsills of our conimunity. Tlicy 
arc lUe men who clear away our forests. They are the men who 
make ihe green liiU-sides blossom. They are the men mho build 
our Eships, and who navigate tbem. They are tbe men who build 
our towns, and who inhabit them. They are the men who eonsti- 
tute liie great mass of our community. Sir, they are not only the 
pillars that support our government, but they are the capitals that 
adorn the vety pillars. They are not to be classed with the slave. 
Our laboring men have homes ; they have wives ; they have little 
ones, dependent upon th,?m for support and miunlenanco ; and 
tlicy are just so many incentives, and so much stimulus, to acdon. 
The laboring man, with us, knows for whom he toils ; and when he 
toils, he knowB he is to return to that home, where comfort and 
pleasure, and all the domestic associations, cluster around the social 
hearth-stone. Northern laborers are " hirelings," and are to be 
classed with the negro slare ! 

Besides that, the men who labor in our commun' les are the men 
whom we clothe with power. Th j are he men who exercise the 
prerogatives of the State. Thej a e e men ho, after having 
beL-n clothed with power there, a e e t ah oad o rcpvesent us 
elsewhere. They do our legjglat on at hon e They support the 
Slate. They are the State. Thyarcmn— h h-minded men. 
They read ; they watch you in the e 11 e y lay; and, through 
all our community, the doings of this branch, ami of the other, are 
as welt understood, and perhaps even better, than we understand 
them ourselves. I affirm that, throughout our coaimunity, the 
proceedings of Congress are more extensively and accurately read 
than even by ourselves. These are the men wlio are to be classed 
by the side of the slave 1 I think it is true that in about every 
three generations, at most, the wheel entirely performs its revolu- 
tions. You rarely find a fortune continuing beyond three genera- 
tions, in this country, in the same family. 

That class of our community, constituting a very large majority, 
has been designated here as hireling laborers, — while slaves. 
Why, Mr, does labor imply slavery ? Because they toil, because 
they pursue a course which enables them to support iheir wivea 
and their families, even if it be by daily manual labor, does that 
necessarily imply servitude ? Far from it. I alErm that the great 
portion of our laborers at the North own their homes, and they 
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labor to adorn them. They own their homes, and if you will visit 
them, you will flmi in many of them a portion, at least, of the litera- 
ture of the times, whiuh shows that they read ; you will find there 
evidences to satisfy you, beyond all doubt, that they are intelligent, 
and that they are, in truth and in fact, precisely what I have 
described them to be, — the pillars of the State, the Slate itself, 
and the very ornaments and capitals that adorn the columns. With 
thfm the acquisition of knowledge is not a crime. 

I have quoted all that the Senator from South Carolina has said 
on this point, for the purpose of giving the widest circulation I can 
to (he declarations he has made. He has mistaken, I doubl not, 
the character of our laborers by judging them from what he has 
seen in bis own vicimly , and what, in ray judgment, is produced by 
that very state of aeriitu 11 which is there existing. It ia my duty 
to vindicate our laborers. My only regret is that I can do it no 
more efficiently. 

Mr. Hamlin proceeds to review the history of the Demo- 
cratic party down from its formation, and the relations the 
South stood in regard to its principles and action. He con- 
trasted, in a forcible manner, the sentiments of the Jefferson 
Democracy, and those freedom-hating organizations which has ' 
usurped the honored name. 

The remainder of the speech is mostly occupied by a statis- 
tical statement, forcibly put, of the difference of products, 
exports, and imports between the two great sections of the 
Union. These statements are conclusive on the effects of slave 
institutions to deteriorate the material wealth and social progress 
of any eommunity adopting thera. 

The closing periods are filled with eloquent denunciation of 
the tyranny sought to be practised on Kansas. Alluding to ilio 
argument that the Lecompton swindle was made under the forms 
of law, Mr. Hamlin forcibly said ; — 

Forms of law ! God knows there is nothing but form in it, — 
forms of law I Long years ago the mother country undertook to 
oppress these colonies by forms of law, but not as unjustly as we 
have ruled the people of Kansas; and she persecuted that great 
and noble patriot, John Hampden, under the forms of law, and for 
Iiis love of liberty. There is one other act which has been perp&< 
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trated under the fonna of law, to which I will allude, and then I 
shall have done. 

Umier the forma of law, despotism is created. Under the forma 
of law, all the wrongs of whic-h the mind of man can con^/eive have 
been perpetrated. Under the forms of law, and in tlie name of 
liherly, Uberty itself has been stricken down. In the name and 
under the forms of law, the Son of man was arraigned and stretched 
upon the cross. Under the forms of law, you are about to do an 
act here, unequalled in turpitude by anything that has been re- 
corded in all the progress of dme, save that event to whifh I have 
just alluded. In all history, save the crucifixion of Christ, there is 
no act that will stand upon the record of its ps^es in after time of 
equal turpitude with this act. The purpose of it is to extend hu- 
man slavety; and I may well inquire — 
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CHAPTER IV, 

mii]ent--Sfr. Ilainlin's experien 



Mr. Hamlin has BtU! three yeara of his term in the Senate 
to serve. He a a men ber of the Con mttee on Commerce and 
on the Distrkt of Colnral a H lo g le^ la ve ^p ence 
renders him a mo t valuabl colleJg e and 1 as adm raHy fi d 
him to preside ov r he holy of wh h fo n ne y a be 1 as 
been a member He not a n an of b 11 ant era o o 1 p w 
but possesses de ded oxecu ve and adm s rat ve fa 1 o 
which combined w th r pe exper e ee w H make h m an mpor 
tsTit member of M L nc In s adm n b ra on 

The recept on on F lay the 18tb of May of the news of 
Mr. Hamlin's om nat on at Wasb ng on c a ed mu h feel ng 
among his ftenh Hs rooms we e throng 1 oa bi day 
and in the even ng a p lie Serena k was g en 1 n H cu 
pies rooms at the Washington House, which on this oceaaion 
was illuminated from garret to cellar. The following report of 
the proceedings is taken from the special despatches to the New 
York Herald : — 

At half-past nine o'clock, the proaesslon arrived in front of the 
hotel, and was greeted with three lusty cheers. After tlie inspiring 
air "Hail to the Chief,"soraiuiliaron similar occasions, haJ been 
performed by the band, loud tails were made for Mr. Hamlin, 

Mr. B. B. Freni:h then came forward on the balcony, amid a 
number of ladies and gentlemen, and said : ~ 

My friends, I have the pleasure of introducing Senator Hamlin, 
who has been nominated at the Chiuago Convention to be one of 
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the staadard-bearere of tlie Republican party. (Loud cbeers.) 
Wu all know how well he will boar that staudard. lIi' has beuome 
;Juio-t a diizen among uj. IIu hM been here a number of years, 
and my friends, we muan to keep him here four years from thy 4th 
of March next. I now intioduee htoi to you. 

SPEECH OP HOS. IIANNIBAI. IIAMLIN. 

Mr. Hamlin then came forward, amid great cheering, and spoke 
as follows ; — 

Fellorn-Cilizens: Sympathizing with you in principles which 
have united us, I am liappy to greet you on this occasion. I am 
pleased to mingle my thoughts wiib yours in that tribute which you 
pay to a common cause. You have come, my friends, for the pur- 
pose of congratulating each other upon the result of the action of 
our friends who have met in council at Chii'ago, the communication 
of whose decision has come to us over the telegraphic wires. Uu- 
Bolicited, unexpeuled, and undesired, the nomination has been con- 
ferred upon me. Unsolicited aa it was, I accept it, with the 
responsibilities which attach to it, — (applause,)— in the earnest aud 
ardent hope that the cause, which is superior lo men, shall rec'eivo 
no detriment at my hands. (Cheers, and a voice, " some more ap- 
plause.") You are here to pay a tribute to that man who is to bear 
your standard on to what wo hojie and believe a triumphant victory. 
(Applause.) You are here lo pay a tribute to that young giant of 
iJie West, who comes from that region where the slar of empire 
has already eulmiualed. You come to pay a tribute to that man 
who is not only the representative man of your principles, hut the 
representative man of the people — (cheers) — that man who is iden- 
tified in all your interests by his early associations in life, who 
eympathizes justly and truly with the labor of all this broad [and, 
himself inured to (oil. (Applause.) 

Capacious, comprehensive, a statesman incorruptible, a man 
over whom the sliade of suspicion has never cast a reprojcb. (Con- 
tinued applause.) fiat what is the mission, my friends, that is 
committed to our hands 'I It is to bring back your government to 
the posiuon, to hring bacK the principles and practices of its fathers 
and founders, and administer in (he light of their wisdom. It is to 
purge the government of its corruptions, — of its corruptions, com- 
pared with which those in any other ailministration pale into utter 
insiguiiicance. (Cheers, and a voice, " tliree cheers for the stick 
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and rule") It is to maintain the integrity of Ihe Union, witli the 
just rights of all the States ; and, while the just rights of all ihe 
States are maintiuned, ic is also to maintain that States shall not 
interfere in territories outside of their own jurisdittion. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Anil it is to give new wds lo commerce across the trackless 
ocean,— it is to foster and give new life to the industry of this broad 
land. IVhat is it but the industry of our country that upholds your 
government? What is it but the labor of your country that fpreada 
out>our canvass on the distant sea? What is it but labor that 
delves in your mines, and toils in your workshops, and upholds the 
government under which you live ? (Cheers.) Who is there that 
should receive the fostering care and kind regards of the govern- 
ment if it be not the man that toils, and adds by his industry to ibo 
wealth of the republic ? This is the mission that the Kepubli('an 
party, under the guidance of Heaven, are to perform and discharge. 
(Cheers.) They are to do that, and then they will transmit to 
those who shall come after them our government unimpaired, and 
it will remain, and remain forever, the land where the oppressed of 
every ciime and land, of every creed, may come and receive the 
protection of our lands and our iiberty regulated by law. (" Hip, 
hip, hurrah," and cheers.) 



After music from the band, Mr. Campbell, member of Con- 
eress, from Pennsylvania, was introduced. He said : — 

I claim the right to express the sentiment of my section upon 
the nomination ri.c,ently made at Chicago. (Cheers.) I want to 
say, firet, my State is Union-loving and conservative to the core. 
She believes that (he mission of this great republic, as originated 
by the fathers, is one of peace and liberty, but that this Democratic 
parly now m power has been arrayed gainst liberty, the Eevoln- 
fionary precepts rights, and theinterestsofthecountry. (Appliusa 
and UlUThtel-.) She has therefore looked around her for some other 
man, and has heard of a citizen of Kentucky, born on her soil, a 
pioneer of the Western wilderness,— she has heard of the nomina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln with unfeigned gratification. (Applause.) 
She believes that Abraham Lincoln is the man for the time, a ^d 
marches breast up with the advancing wave of civilization and lib- 
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eriy. He tlien went on to eulogize tie platfonn upon -whieli he 
stands, which he (Mr. Campbell) said protected the iron interests of 
Pennsylvania, and ivould build up her manulatturers, and pledged 
the Keystone State to tbe nominees of the Chicj^o Convention. 

From the Waahington House the band anil tbo attending 
crowd proceeded up Pennsylvania Avenue, five hundred strong, 
and thence up Eighth street to tho quarters of Senator Trum- 
bull, opposite the Gtneral Post-office. About half the crowd 
were Democrats. 



Senator Trumbull being introduced to the meeting, addressed it 
in an earnest and somewhat lengthy speech in support of the great 
work done for the RL'publican party at Chicaga He had known 
Abraham Lincoln for twenty years. A native of Kentucky, he 
was brought over when an infant into Indiana. Thence, with his 
axo on his shoulder, he went into Illinois, where he hewed his way 
into distinction. He studied and for a time practised the business 
of a land surveyor, then he entered into tbe study of the law, and 
rapidly rose to tho high distinction of the ablest lawyer in the 
Northwest. 

They call him " Old Abe.," said Mr. Trumbull, and yet he is in 
tbe prime of life, — about fifty-one years old. Ho is a giant in 
stature, six feet three inches high, and every inch a man. (A 
voice — " Not high enough to bo Prcadent.") Yes, high enough to 
be President, and he will be President. (Hurrah.) He is a giant, 
and without the prefix of " Little " to it. (Hurrah.) A giant in in- 
tellect as well as in stature. (A voice — " Where is Harper's Ferrj-.") 
I tell you, my friends, that the prairies of Illinois are all ablaze to- 
night with the fires of enthusiasm. (Cries of " Is Fred Douglas in 
there?" and "Abe Lincoln is the man who met Stephen A. 
Douglas.") Yes, and he was defeated. (" Three cheers for 
Douglas I" and they were given by the outsiders of the crowd, 
" Three groans for Lincoln," and they were given. The insiders 
then demanded " Three cheers for Lincoln! " and they were given 
with a will.) 

Mr. Trumbull then explained, that in the Illinois contest of 1S5S, 
whdc DougUs carried the legislature, Lineolti had the popular vote 
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t)j fcniT lliouaand majority ; and he will more than doul>le it in 
Novi^mhcr,— (Oh, gas!" "Where Is John Brown ?"}— and ! ie!l 
you he will make a dean sweep of every State west of the Alle- 
ghanies. ("How ahout poor old Seward V") Mr. Seward is a 
statesman and a patriot, and his whole heart is with our great 

Mp. Trumbull coodnued for aomelime longer, amidst frequent 
inlerruptiona from the outsiders, cheers for Douglas, inquiries ibr 
John Brown, &c., &c. Finally, Mr. Trumbull called for " Tlirce 
cheers for Lincoln and Hamlin," which were hearlaly given, fol- 
lowed by " Three for Trumbull." 

SPEECIt OP 1 



Hon. Elihu Washburnf of Illinois was ne^t infroduced to the 
meeting, and in a bold, deir strong vone wig entering upon a eu- 
logistic speeeh of the life and cliaraeler, pubhe and private, of Mr. 
Lincoln, when a few stray brit-kbatB and stones fell in among bis 
audience, from the direction of the Patent Office, when instantly 
there was a general stampede in the opposite direction, the musicians 
of the band being among the first to take to tiieir heels. The 
steadfast Republicans, immeiliately, about the doorstep stood iheir 
ground, and presently Major Berrett's police came up and told the 
speaker to yo on, for that 'he meeting would bo protected. 

Mr. Washburne meantime miu'ntaineil his stand upon the stoop, 
and in a few minutes, comparative order being restored, he resumed 
his speech, saj ' ih t h the I' me bad come that a public meet- 
ing on public ff b the federal capilal with- 
out a riotous d ma sweeping reform which 
would drive se ess m the footstool of power. 
Mr. Washburn w h eulc^ium of Mr. IJamlln, 
when the m ro d wo of applause, quietly 
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SQUATTER SOTEEEIGNTY AND ITS FALLACIES. 

HOS. ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN fiEPLY TO SENATOR DODGLAa, CHI- 
CAGO, JULY 10, 1858. 

Douglas opened tbe senatorial canvass by a speech the 
evening before the delivery of the one that follows. It was in 
answer to the speech made by Mr. Lincoln in accepting the nomi- 
nation of the Kepublican Convention at Springfield, June 17. 
Judge Douglas was not present. Mr. Lincoln was introduced 
by C. L. Wilson, Esq., and as he made his appearance he was 
greeted with a perfect storm of applause. For some momenta 
the enthusiasm continued unabated. At last, when by a wave 
of his hand partial sifence was restored, Mr. Lincoln said — 

rOOGLAS AND HIS CRIMEAN ENEMIES. 

My Fellow-Citizens : On yesterday evening, npon tho 
occasion of the reception given to Senator Douglas, I wag fur- 
nished with a seat very convenient for hearing him, and was 
otherwise very courteously treated hj him and his friends, and 
for which I thank him and them. During the course of his 
remarks, my name was mentioned in such a way as, I suppose, 
renders it at least not improper that I should make some sort of 
reply to him. I shall not attempt to follow him in the precise 
jrdor In which ha addressed the assembled multitude upon that 
iccasioQ, though I shall perhaps do so in the mam. 
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There was one question to whicb he asked tbe attention of 
the crowd, which I deem of somewhat leas importance — at 
least of propriety for me to dwell upon — than the others, 
which he brought in near the elose of his speech, and which I 
think it would not bo entirely proper for ine to omit attending 
to ; because if I wore not to give some attention to it now, I 
should probably forget it altogether. "While I om upon this 
snbject, allow me to say that I do not intend to indulge in that 
inconvenient mode sometimes adopted in public speaking, of 
reading from documents ; but I shall depart from that rule so 
far as to read a little scrap from his speech, which notices this 
first topic of which I shall speak, — that is, provided I can find 
it in the paper. 

" I have made up my mind to appeal to the people against 
the combination thathas been made agwnst me ! tho Eepubliean 
leaders having formed an alliance, an unholy and unnatural 
alliance, with a portion of unsempulous federal office-holders. 
I intend to fight that allied army wherever I meet them. I 
know they deny tho alliance, but jot these men who are trying 
to divide the Demoeratio party for the purpose of electing a 
Bepublican Senator in my place, are just as much the agents 
and tools of the supporters of Mr. Lincoln. Hence I shall deal 
with this allied army just as the Russians dealt with the allies at 
Sebastopol, — that is, the Russians did not stop to inquire, 
when they fired a broadside, whether it hit an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, or a Turk. Nor will I stop to inquire, nor shall I 
hesitate, whether my blows shall bit these Eepubliean leaders or 
their aUies, who are holding the federal offices and yet acting in 
concert with them." 

Well, now, gentlemen, is not that very alarming? Just lo 
think of it ! right at the outset of his canvass, I, a poor, kind, 
amiable, intelligent gentleman, I am to be slain in this way. 
Why, my friend, the Judge, is not only, as it turns out, not a 
dead lion, nor even a living one, — he is the rugged Kussian 
Bear! 

But if they will have it, — for he says that we deny it, — 
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that tTiere is any such alliance as he says there is, — and I don't 
pvojiose banging very much upon this question of veracily, — 
hut if ho will haye it that there is such an alliance, — that the 
Administration men and we are allied, aod ive stand in the atti- 
tude of English, Freoeh, and Turk, he oconpjing the position 
of the Russian, in that case, I bog that he will indulge us while 
we barely suggest to him that these allies took S 



Gentlemen, only a few more words as to this alliance. For 
my part, I have to say, that whether there he sueh an allianee 
depends, so far as I know, upon what may be a right definition 
of the term alliance. If for the Republican party to see the 
other great party to whieh they are opposed divided amonw 
themselves, and not try to stop the division and rather be glad 
of it, — if that is an alliance, I confess I am in ; but if it ia 
meant to be said that the Kepublicans had formed an alliance 
going beyond that, by which there is contribution of money or 
sacrifice of principle on the one side or the other, so for as the 
Republican party is concerned, if there be any saeh thing,' I 
protest that I neither know anything of it, nor do I believe it. 
I will, however, say, — as I think this branch of the argument 
is lugged in, — I would, before I leave it, state, for the benefit 
of those concerned, that one of those same Buchanan men did 
once tell me of an argument that he made for his opposition to 
Judge Douglas. He said that a friend of our Senator Douglas 
had been talking to him, and had, among other things, said to 
him : " Why, you don't want to beat Douglas 1 " " Yes," said 
he, '■ I do want to beat him, and I will tell yon why. I believe 
his original Nebraska bill was right in the abstract, but it was 
wrong in the time that it was brought forward. It was wrong 
in the application to a Territory in regard to which the question 
had been settled ; it was brought fonvard at a time when nobody 
asked bim ; it was tendered to the South when the South had 
not asked for it, but when they could not well refuse it ; and 
for this same reason be forced that question upon our party j it 
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has sunk the best men dl over the nation, everywhere ; and 
now, when our President, etruggling with the ditficiilties of this 
man's getting up, has reached tho very hardest point to turn in 
the case, he deserts him, and I am for putting him where he will 
trouhle us no more. 

Now, gentlemen, that is not my argument. — that is not my 
argument at all, I have only been stating to you the argument 
of a Buchanan man. You will judge if there is any force in it. 

WUERB 13 SftCATTEK HOVEBEieNTY ? 

Popular sovereignty ! everlasting popular sovereignty ! Let 
us for a moment inquire into this vast matter of popular sov- 
ereignty. What is popular sovereignty? We recollect that at 
an early period in the history of this straggle, there was another 
Bame for the same thing, — squatter sovereignty. It was not 
exactly popular sovereignty, but squatter sovereignty. What 
do those terms mean? What do those terms mean when used 
now ? And vast credit is taken hy our friend, the Judge, in 
regard to his support of it, when he declares the last years of 
his life have been, and all the future yeaR of his life shall be, 
devoted to this matter of popular sovereignty. What is it t 
Why, it is the sovercigiKy of the people ! What was squatter 
sovereignty? I suppose, if it had any significance at all, it 
■waa the right of the people to govern themselves, to he sov- 
ereign in their own affairs, while they were squatted down in a 
country not their own, while they had squatted on a Territory 
that did not belong to them, in the sense that a State belongs to 
the people who inhabit it, — when it belonged to the nation, — 
8ucb right to govern themselves was called "squatter sov- 
ereignty." 

Now I wish you to mark. What has become of that squatter 
sovereignty? What has become of it? Can you get anjhody 
to tell you now that the people of a Territory have any authority 
to govern themselves, in regard to this mooted question of 
slavery, before they form a Stato Constitution ? No such thing 
st all, although there is a general running fire, and although 
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tbere has been a hurrah made in every speech on that side, 
assuming that policy had given the people of a Territoiy the 
right to govern themselves upon this question ; yet the point is 
dodged. To-day it has heen decided, — no more than a year a^o 
it was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
is insisted upon to-day, that the people of a Territory have no 
right to esclude slavery from a Territory ; that if any one man 
chooses to take slaves into a Territory, all the rest of the people 
have no right to heep them out. This being go, and this deci- 
sion being made one of the points that the Judge approved, and 
one in the approval of which he says he means to keep me down, 
— put me down I should not say, for I have never been np. 
He says he is in favor of i^ and stieks to it, and expects to win 
his battle on that deeision, which says that there is no such 
thing as squatter sovereignty ; but that any one man may take 
slaves into a Territory, and all the other men in the Territory 
may be opposed to it, and yet by reason of the Constitution they 
cannot prohibit it. When that is so, how much is left of this 
vast matter of squatter sovereignty, I should lil;e to know ? 



When we get back we get to the point of the right of the 
people to make i constitution. Kansas was settled, for example, 
in IsM It was a Territory yet. without having formed a 
constitution, in a very regular way, for three years. All this 
time negro slavery could be taken in by any few individuals, 
anl by that decision of the Supreme Court, which the Judge 
appro\es all the rest of the people cannot keep it out; but 
when they come to m^ke a constitution they may say they will 
not hale sUiery But it is there ; they are obliged to tolerate 
it some way, and all experience shows it will be so, — for they 
will not take the negro slaves and absolutely deprive the owners 
of thera. All espericncc shows this to be so. All that space of 
time that runs from the beginning of the settlement of the Ter- 
ritory until there is sufficiency of people to make a State consti- 
tution, — all that portion of time popular sovereignty is given up, . 
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The seal is absolutely pot down upon it by the court decision, 
and Judge Douglas puts bis own upon tbe top of that, yet he 
is appealing to the people to ^ve biiu vast credit for his devotion 
to populaj sovereignty. 

GE»ri!JB POPHL.Ul SOVEREIGKTY. 

Again, when we get to the question of the rigit of the people 
to form a State constitution as they please, to form it with 
slavery or without slavery, — if that is anything new, I confess I 
don't know it. Has there ever been a time when anybody 
said that any other than the people of a Territory itself should 
form a constitution ? What is now in it that Judge Douglas 
should have fought several years of his life, and pledge himself 
to fight all th6 remaining years of his life for ? Can Judge 
Douglas find anybody on earth that said that anybody else 
should form a constitution for a people 'i [A voice — " Yes."] 
Well, I should like you to name him ; I should like to know 
who he was. [Same voice, " John Calhoun. "j 

Mr. Lincoln — No, sir, I never heard of oven John Cal- 
houn saying such a thing. He insisted on the same principle 
as Judgo Douglas ; but his mode of applying it, in fact, was 
wrong. It is enough for my purpose to ask this crowd, when 
ever a Republican smd anything against it? They never said 
anything against it, but they have constantly spoken for it; and 
whosoever will undertake to examine the platform, and the 
speeches of responsible men of the party, and of irresponsible 
men, too, if you please, will be unable to find one word from 
anybody in the Republican ranks opposed to that popular sover- 
eignty which Judgo Douglas thmks that he has invented, I 
suppose that Judge DougUs wdl claim, in a little while, that he 
is the inventor of the idea that the people should govern them- 
selves ; that nobody ever thought of such a thing until ho 
brought it forward. We do not remember, that in that old 
Declaration of Independence, it is said that " We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
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tights ; ttat among these are life, liberty, and fhe pnrsnit of 
happiness ; that t* secure these righta, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed." There is the origin of popular sovereignty. 
"Who, then, shall come in at this da,y and claim that he in- 
vented it ? 

JUDGE DOUGLAS AND THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUtlON. 

The Lecompton Constitution connects itself with this ques- 
tion, for it is in this matter of the Lecompton Constitution that 
our friend Judge Douglas claims such vast credit I agree, 
Aat in opposing the Lecompton Constitution, bo fir as I wn 
perceive ho was right I do not deny that at all; ind gentle 
men you will readily see why I could not deny it esen if I 
wanted to But I du not wish to ; for all the Republicans in 
the nation opposed it, and they would have opposed it just as 
much without Judge Douglas's aid as with it. They h id all 
taken ground agiinst it long before ho did. Why thi, reason 
that ho urges agamst that OonstiCution, I urged against him a 
ytar before I have the printed speech in my hand. The 
argument that he maltes, why that Constitution should not be 
adopted, that the people were not fairly represented nor allowed 
to \ote, I pointi,d out in a speech a year ago, which I hold in 
my hand now, thit no fair chance was to be given to the people, 
[" Kead ir^" ' re^d it."j I shall not waste jour time by trying 
to read it. £" Read it," "read it."] Gentlemen, reading 
from speeches is a very tedious business, particularly for an old 
man that has to pat on spectacles, and more so if the man bo 
BO tall that he has to bend over to the light. 



> TUL LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION ? 

A little more, now, as to (his matter of popular sovereicnty 
and the Lecompton Constitution. The Leeonipton Consiitutiim, 
aa the Juiige tells us. was defeated. The defeat of it was a 
good thing or it was not. He thinks the defeat of it was a 
good thing, and 1,0 do I, and we agreo in that. Who defeated it? 

A Voice — "Judge Douglas." 
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Mr. Lincoln — Yes, he furnished himself, and if yoa sup- 
pose he controlled the other Democrats that went with him, he 
furnished three votes, while the liepuhllcaos furnished twenty. 

That is what he did to defeat it. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives he and Ms friends furnished some twenty TOtes, and 
the Eepublicans furnished ninety odd. Now who was it that 
did the work." 

A voice — "Douglas." 

Mr. Lincoln — Why, yes, Douglas did it! To he sure he 
did. 

Let us, however, put that proposition another way. The 
Republicans could not have done it without Judge Douglas. 
Could he have done it without them ? Which could have come 
the nearest to doing it without the other? 

A voice — " Who killed the bill *? " 

Another voice — " Douglas." 

Sir. Lincoln — Ground was taken against it by the Eepubli- 
cans long before Douglas did it. The proportion of oppositioD 
to that measure is about five to one. 

A voice — " Why don't they come out on it? " 

Mr. Lincoln — You don't know what you are talking about, 
my friend. I am quito willing to answer any gentleman in the 
crowd who asks an intelligent question. 

Now who, in all this country, has ever found any of oiu- 
friends of Judge Douglas's way of thinking, and who havo acted 
upon this main question, that has ever thought of utterin" a 
word in behalf of Judge Trumbull ? 

A voice — ' ' Wo havo. ' ' 

Mr. Lincoln — I defy you to show a printed resolution passed 
in a Democratic meeting, — I take it upon myself to defy any 
man to show a printed resolution of a Democratic mcotino-, large 
or small, in favor of Judge TrumbuO, o^ any of the five to one 
Kepublicans who beat that bill. Everything must he for the 
Democrats ! They did everything, and the five to one that 
really did the thing, they snub over, and they do not seem to 
remember that they have an esistence upon the face of the 
earth. 
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TOE IKREPRBSSIBLE CONFLICT. 



GentlemeQ, I fear that I shal! become tedious. I leave this 
branch of the subject to take hold of another. I take up that 
part of Judge Douglas's speech in which he respectfully attended 

Judi^ Douglas made two points upon my recent speech at 
Springfield. He says they are (o be the issues of this campaign. 
The first one of these points he bases upon the language in a 
speech which I delivered at Springfield, which I believe I can 
quote correctly from memory. I said there that " wo are now 
far into the fifth year since a policy was instituted for the avowed 
object, and with the confident promise, of putting an end to sla- 
very agitation ; under the operation of that policy, that agitatioa 
had only not ceased, but had constantly augmented." " I be- 
lieve it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. ' A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I be- 
lieve this Government cannot endure permanently half slave and 
hall free." " I do not expect the Union to be dissolved " — I 
am quoting from my speech — " I do not espect the house to 
fall, but I do espect it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or the other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the spread of it and place it where the public mind shall 
rest, in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, 
or its advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, North as well as South." 

What is the paragraph '( In this paragraph which I have 
quoted in your hearing, and to which 1 ask the attention of all. 
Judge Douglas thinks he discovers great political heresy. I 
want your attention particularly to what he has inferred from it. 
Ho says I am in favor of making all the States of this Union 
uniform in all their internal regulations ; that in all their do- 
mestic concerns T am in favor of making them entirely uniform. 
He draws this inference from the language I have quoted to 
you. He says that I am in favor of making war by the North 
upon the South for the extinction of slavery ; that I am also in 
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favor of inviting (as he expresses it) the Soath to a war npoa 
the North, for the purpose of nationalizing slavery. Now, it is 
singular enough, if jou will carefully read that passage over, 
that I did not say that I was in favor of anything in it. I only 
said what I expected would take place. I made a prediction 
only, — it may havo been a foolish one, perhaps. I did not even 
say that I desired that slavery should he put in course of ulti- 
niate extinction. I do say so now, however, so there need he 
no longer any difficulty about that. It may he written down in 
the great speech. 

TUB POPULAR MIND POR THE EXTINCTION OP SLAVERY. 

Gentlemen : Judge Donglas informed you that this speech of 
mine was probably carefully prepared, I admit that it was. I 
am not master of language ; I have not a fine education ; I am 
not capable of entering into a disquisition upon dialectics, as I 
believe jou call it ; but I do not believe the language I em- 
ployed bears any suth construction as Judge Douglas pats 
upon it. But I don't care about a quibble in regard to words. 
I know what I meant, and I will not leave this crowd in doubt, 
if I can explain it to them, what £ really meant in the use of 
that paragraph. 

I am not, in the first place, unaware that this GoverDment 
has endured eighty-two years, half slave and half free. I know 
that. I am toleral ly well acquainted with the history (f ihe 
country, and I know that it baa endured eighty two years half 
slave and half free I belie e — and that is what I meant to 
allude to there— I beUne it has endured beeau o dm ng jll 
that time, until the intr*duction of the Nebraska B 11 the pub- 
lic mind did rest ail the time m the bcl ef that blavtry was m 
course of ultimate extinction That was what gave us the rest 
that we had through that period of eighty two years at 1 ist 
so I believe. I have always bitei slavery I th nk as niui,li as 
any Abolilionist, — I have been an Old Lino Whig, — I have 
always bated it, but I have always been quiet about it until this 
new era of the introduction of the Nebraska Bill began. I 
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always believed that everybody was against it, and tliat it was 
in course of ultimate extinction. [Pointing to Mr. Browning, 
who stood near by.] Browning thought so ; the great mass of 
tlio nation have rested in the belief that slavery was in course 
of ultimate extinction. They had reason so to believe. 

The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history 
led the people to believe so ; and such was the belief of the 
framers of the Constitution itself Why d h Idmen, about 
the time of the adoption of the C n n dec e that slavery 

should not go into the new territo y wh e d not already 

gone? Why declare that within w yya h African slave- 
trade, by which slaves are supp d gh be ut off by Con- 
gress? Why wore all these acts? I might enumerate more of 
these acts, — but enough. What were they but a clear indica- 
tion that the framers of the Constitution intended and espeefed 
the ultimate eslinction of that inslilution ? And now. when I 
say, as I said in my speech that Judge Douglas has quoted 
from, when I say that I think the opponents of slavery will 
t the farther spread of it, and place it where the putilie 
m nd h 11 rest with the belief that it is in course of ultimate 
es I only mean to nay, that they will place it where the 

f nl rs f this Government originally placed it. 

I ha e sa d a hundred times, and I have now no inclination 
t t.k biok, that I believe there is no right, and ought to be 
no mehnatioa in the people of the free States to enter into the 
slave States, and interfere with the quesljou of slavery at all. I 
have said that always ; Judge Douglas baa heard me say it, — 
if not quite a hundred times, at least as good as a hundred 
times ; and when it is said that I am in favor of interfering 
with slavery where it exists, I know it is unwarranted by any- 
thing I have ever intended, and, as I believe, by anything I 
have ever said. If, by any means, I have ever nsed language 
which eould fairly be so construed, (as, however, I beheve I 
never have,) I now correct it. 

So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws, 
that I am in favor of setting the sections at war with one 
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another. I know that I never meant any such thing, and I 
believe that no fair mind can infer any such thing from any- 
thing I have ever said. 

LINCOLN ON CENTRALIZATION. 

Now in relation tj his inference that I am in favor of a gen- 
eral consolilation of all the local institutions of the various 
States I wdl attend to that for a little white, and try to 
inquire, if I cjn how on earth it could be that any man eouid 
draw such an inference from anyHing I said. I have said, 
very many liniea in Judge Douglas's hearing, that no man 
behoved nure than I in the principle of self-govermncBt ; that 
it lies at the bottom of all my ideas of jast government, from 
beginning to end I have denied that his use of that term 
applies properly But for the thing itself, I deny that any man 
has ever gone ahead of me in bis devotion to the principle, 
whatever he may have done ia efficiency in advocating it. I 
think that I have said it in your hearing, — that I believe each 
individual is naturally entitled to do as he pleases with himself 
and the fmit of his labor, so far as it in no wise interferes with 
any other man's rights, — that each community, as a State, baa 
a right to do exactly as it pleases with all the concerns within 
that State that interferes with the right of no other Slate, and 
that the General G-ovemment, upon principle, has no right to 
interfere with anyth'n th t! an that general class of things 
that does eonce n the wh le I have said that at all times. I 
have said as il!u tiat ns that I do not believe in the right of 
Illinois to int f e w th th cranberry laws of Indiana, the 
oyster laws of V g n a o th licjuor lows of Maine. I have 
said these thin an i again, and I repeat them here 

as my sentiments. 

How is it, then, that Judge Douglas infers, because I hope 
to see slavery put where the pubiio mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, that I am in favor 
of Illinois going over and interfering with the cranberry laws of 
Indiana? What can authoriEC him to draw any such infer- 
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enco? I suppose tWe might be one tbiog that at least enar 
bled him to draw such an inference that would not be (rue with 
me or many others, that is, beeause he looks upon all this mat- 
ter of slavery as an exceedingly little thing, — this matter of 
keeping one sixth of the population of the whole nation in a 
state of oppression and tyrjrny unequalled in the world. Ho 
looks upon it as being au exceedingly little thing, — only equal 
to the question of the cranberry laws of Indiana, — as some- 
thing having no moral question in it, — as something on a par 
with the qaeation of whether a man shall pasture his land with cat- 
tle, or plant it with tobaec — so 1 tl d m li a h ng, 
that he concludes, iflculll h f yh hldbe 

done to bring about the 1 n f h 1 ! h ng, 

I must be in favor of b gi g bou m 1 ra n f all 

the other little things i h L N w so h [pen — 

and there, I presume, is i f d f h n k — hat 

the Ju<lgo thinks thus ;J hj^nh h a vast 

portion of the American p j 1 h 1 w 1 k up n I mat- 
tor as being this very little thmg. Tliey look upon it as a vast 
moral evil ; they can prove it as such by the writings of those 
who gave us the blessings of liberty which we enjoy, and that 
they so looked upon it, and not as an evil merely confining itself 
to the States where it is situated ; and while we agree that, by 
tho Constitution we assented to, in (he States where it exists we 
have no rio-ht to interfere with it, because it is in the Coastitu 
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3 DRED BCOIT DECISION, AMD I 



A little now on the otber point, — the Dred Scott decision. 
Another of tbo issues, he says, that is to be made with me, is 
upon his devotion to the Dred Scott deeiaiou, and my oppositioE 
to it. 

I have esproased heretofore, and I now repeat, my opposition 
to tho Dred Scott decision, but I should bo allowed to state the 
nature of that opposition, and I ask your indulgence while I do 
BO. What is fairly implied by tlio term Judge Douglas has 
used, " Resistance to the decision 1" I do not resist it. If I 
wanted to take Dred Scott from his master, I would bo interfer- 
ing with property, aad that terrible difficulty that Judge Doug- 
las speaks of, of interfering with property, would arise. But I 
am doing no such thing as that, but alt that I am doing is refus- 
ing to obey it as a political rule. If I were in Congress, and a 
Tote should come up on a question whether slavery should be 
prohibited in a new territxiry, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, 
I would vote that it should. 

That is what I would do. Judge Douglas said, last night, 
that, before the decision, he might advance his opinion, and it 
might be contrary to the decision when it was made ; but, after 
it mas made, he would abide by it until it was reversed. Just 
so ! We let this property abide by the decision, but we will 
try to reverse that decision. We will try to put it where Judge 
Douglas would not object, for he says he will obey it until it is 
reversed. Somebody has to reverse that decision, since it is 
made, and we mean to reverse it, and we mean to do it peace- 
ably. 

What are the uses of decisions of courts? They have two 
uses. As rules of property, they have two uses. First, they 
decide upon tho question before the court. They decide, in 
this case, that Dred Scott is a slave. Nobody resists that 
Not only that, but they say to everybody else that person! 
standing just as Dred Scott stands is as he is. Tliat is, the; 
Hay that, whea a question comes up upon another person, i 
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larter d barter was granted by Congress. Tbat 

^charter was laid before General Jackson. It was urged npon 
m, when he denied the constitutionality of the bank, that the 
Lipreme Court had decided that it waa constitutional ; and that 
eneral Jackson then said that tbe Supreme Court had no right 
lay down a rule to govern a coordinate branch of the goTern- 
5nt, the members of which had sworn to support the Constittt- 
10 
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tion ; that oaeb memhor bad svfotn to support that Constitution 
as he understood it. I will venture here to say, that I have 
beard Judge Douglas say that ho approved of (Jeneral Jackson 
for that act. "What has now become of all his tirade about 
" resistance to the Supreme Court?" 

DOTIGLAS V3. THE ILLINOIS REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

My fellow-citizens, getting back a little, for I pass from these 
points, when Judge Douglas makes hia threat of annihilation 
upon the " alliance," be is cautious to say that that warfare of 
his is to fall upon the leaders of the Republican party Almost 
every word he utters and eveij distinction ho m ikes has its 
signiScance. He means for the liepublicans who do not f junt 
themselves as leaders, to be bla friends ; he make^ no fu a o\ Lt 
them ; it is the leaders that be is making war upon He wants 
it understood that the mass of the Republican party are re illy 
bis f nd I ly h ! aders that are doing something 

that D 1 n a d h quire extermination at his hands 
As h I ly nd unr[ onably the light in whirh be pre- 

sent h I w n k your attention, addiea&ing my 

self h I p 11 h hati mayask you seme questions, 

as t mh iS b E p hlican party, would be placed if 

you d J 1 D las in his present position by a re 

elec n I d 1 tlemen, to be unselfi'^h , I do not 

pretend that I would not iike to go to the United States benato ; 
I make no such hypocritical pretence but I do s ly to you that in 
this mighty issue, it is nothing to you, — nothing to the mass of 
the people of the nation, whethtr or not Judge Douglas or my 
self shall ever be beard of after this night , it may be a trifle tc 
either of ns, but in connection with this mighty question upor 
which bang the destinies of the nation perhaps, it h abwilutLlj 
nothing ; but where will you be placLd if you rcindoroc Tudgi 
Douglas? Don't you know bow apt he i-" — how uxLtLdrngl 
anxious he is at alt times to seize apon anything and everytinn; 
to persuade you that something he has done you did yourselves 
Why, he tiied to persuade you last night that our Illinois Icgb 
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iatiire inslrueted him to introduce the Nebraslia Bill. Tbero 
was nobody iu tliat iogiokture ever (bought of such a tbJinf ; 
Olid when he first introduced the bill, he never thought of it ; 
but still he fights furiously for the proportion, and that he did it 
lotau there was a stand ng nstr ct on to our Senators to be 
always n todue g Nebr'uia b il He tells you ho w for (lie 
Cnonnat platforn he tells you h s for the Dred Scott dci;i- 
s on He tell you no n h 3 speech kst night, but substan- 
t ally n a fo mc pee h ha be cares not if slavery ia voted up 
or down, — he tells you the struggle on Lecompton is past, — it 
may eoioe up again or not ; and if it does, ho stands whore be 
stood when, in spite of him and his opposition, you built up the 
Kepublican party. If you indorse him, you tell him you do not 
care whether slavery be voted up or down, and he will dose, or 
fry to close your mouths with his declaration, repeated by the 
day, the week, the month, and the year. Is that what you 
mean? [Cries of "no," one voice "yes."] Tes, I have no 
doubt you who have always been for him, if you mean that. 
No doubt of that, soberly I have said, and I repeat it. I think, 
in the position in which Judge Douglas stood in opposing the 
LecomptoD Constitution, be was right ; he does not know that 
it will return, but if it docs, we may know whero to find him ; 
and if it does not, we may know where to look for him, and that is 
on the Cincinnati platform. Now I could a.sk the Eepublican par- 
ty, after all the hard names that Judge Douglas has called them by, 
— all his repeated charges of their inclination to marry with and 
hug negroes, — all bis declarations of Black Republicanism, — 
by the way, we are improving, the black has got rubbed, off. — 
but with all that, if he be indorsed by Republican' votes, whore 
do you stand 1 Plainly, you stand ready saddled, bridled, and 
harnessed, and waiting to be driven over to the slavery ex- 
tension camp of the nation, — just ready to be driven over, tied 
together in a lot, — to be driven over, every man with a rope 
around his neck, that halter being held by Judge Douglas. 
That is (he question. If Kepublioan men have been in earnest 
in what they have done, I think they had better not do it; but 
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I think tlmt the K'-'publican parly is made up of those who, as 
far as they can peaceably, will oppose the estension of slavery, 
anil who will hope for its ultimato cstinetion. If ihoy helieTc it 
is wrong in grasping up tho new lands of the continent, and 
keeping them from the settlement of free white laborers, who 
want the land to bring up their families upon ; if ibcy arc in 
earnest, although they may malie a mistake, they will grow rest- 
less, and tho time will come when they will come back again 
and reorganize, if not by the eamo name, at least upon the same 
principles as their party now has. It is better, then, to save the 
work while it is begun. You have done tho labor ; mainiaiii it, 
keep it. If men choose to serve you, go with them ; but aa you 
have made up your organization upon principle, stand by it; for, 
as surely as God reigns over you, and has inspired your mind, and 
given you a sense of propriety, and conlinueg to give you hope, 
£0 surely will you still cling to these ideas, aod you will at last 
come back again after your wanderings, merely to do your work 
over again. 

A GOVEUNMBNT rOR WHITE M£S. 

We were often — more than oncn at least — in the course of 
Judge Douglas's speech last night, reminded that this Govern- 
ment was made for white men, — that he believed it was made 
for white men. W 11 th t " p tf 't " ' h p ' I' h 
no one wants fly b hJI h g nhi»- 
sion for drawin f h re o w ntcd I p 

now and foreve h u tcrf 1 wh I p me. 

that because Iddnwna wm f 1 Id 



y wan 



If f J i r 



need not have 1 f ba God 
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races ; that the inferior race hears the superior down. Why, 
Judge, if wo do not let them get together in tiie Territories, they 
won't mix theve, 

A voice — " Three cheers for Lincoln." (The cheers were 
given with a hearty good- will.) 

Mr. Lincoln — I should say at least that that is a self-evident 
truth. 

IIIE ELECTRIC COED OF rREESOU. 

Now, it happens that we meet together once every year, some- 
times ahout the 4th of July, for some reason or other. These 
4th of July gatherings, I suppose, have their uses. If you will 
indulge me, I will state what I p b m h m 

Wo are now a mighty nation w hir y h ^ J 

millions of people, and we own h b b fi h 

part of the dry land of the who h W ru m m y 

back over the pages of history h y w rt J 

we discover that we were then y m p p 

numbers, vastly inferior to what w w w h y 'a 

extent of country, with vastly le h w d d 

rable among men, — we look up h as y 

advantageous to us and to our \ y w fi p m 

thing that happened away back o so w y h b g 

connected with this rise of prospe y V fi d n 

living in that day whom wo cl m h d gr nd 

fathers ; they were iron men jthyuh hp ph 

they were contondiDg for ; and w d ot h by wh h y 
then did it has followed that the degree of prosperity which we 
now enjoy has come to us. We hold this annual celebration to 
rendnd ourselves of all the good done in this process of time, of 
how it was done and who did it, and how we are historically 
connected with it ; and we go from these meetings in better 
humor with ourselves, — we feel more attached the one to the 
other, and more firmly bound to the country we inhabit. Tn 
every way we are better men in the age, and race, and country 
in which we live, for these celebrations. But after we have 
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done all tbis we have not yot reached the whole. There is 
something else coiinecfod with it. Wo have besides these, men 
— descended by blood from our ancestors — among lis, perhaps 
half our people, who are not descendants at all of the'ie men 
they are men who have come from Europe — Orcrman Irish 
French, and Scandinavian, — men that ha^e como from Furope 
themselves, or whoso ancestors have comi. hither and selllod 
here, finding themselves our equals in all things If they look 
back through this history to trace their connection with thoie 
days by blood, they find they have none they cannot carry 
themselves back into that glorious epoch, anl make Ihemtiehes 
feel that they are part of us ; hut when they look thro«j,h that 
old Declaration of Independence, they find thdt those old men 
say that " we hold these truths to be self-evident that all men 
are created equal," and then they feci that that moral sentiment 
taught in that day evidences their relation to those men that it 
is the father of all moral principle in them, and tbat they have a 
right to cl^m it as though they were blood of the blood, and 
flesh of the flesh, of the men who wrote that Declaration; and so 
they are. That is the electric cord in that Declaration that links 
the hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men together, that will 
link those patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom esista 
m the minds of men throughout the world. 

THE ARGnMENTS OP TTUAHNY. 

Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things wilh this idea 
of " don't care if slavery is voted up or voted down," for sus- 
taining the Dred Scott decision, for holding that tbo Declaration 
of Independence did not mean anything at all, we have Judge 
Douglas giving his exposition of what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence means, and we have him saying that the people of 
America are equal to the people, of England. According to 
his construction, you Germans are not connected with it. Now, 
I ask you in all soberness, if all these things, if indulged in, if 
ratified, if confirmed and indorsed, if taught to our children, and 
repeated to them, do not tend to lub out the sentiment of 
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liberty in tbe country, ruid to transfonn tb G nm n n a 
govBmment of some other form. Tbose a;«m h e 

niiule, that the inferior race are to bo t w as m b 

allowanee as tbey are capable of enjoyini; h m h 

be done for them as their condition will all w — wh a h 
arguments? They are the argumenta that k 
enslaving the people in all ages of the w d Ti w fid 
tbat all the arguments in favor of king-era w S3 

they always bestrode tlie necks of the pe p L y 

wanted to do it, but because the people we b tc ff b 
ridden. That is their argument, and th n 

Judge is the same old serpent that says y u w L d 
you toil and I will enjoy the fruits of it wh 

wiiy you will, — whether it oome from the m h k n 

cscuse for enslaving the people of his ry rem h 

mouth of men of one race as a reason for h m n f 

another race, — it is all tho same old serpen nd I h d 
course of argumentation that is made for h p p so f n 
vincing the public mind that we should bou h 

should bo granted, it does not stop with h I h 

like to know if, taking this old Deolaniti d p 

which declares that all men are equal upon p p m k 

ing exceptions to it, where will it stop '11 n y 

does not mean a negro, why not another yd ma 

some other man ? If that declaration is h h 

get the statute book, in which we find d 

Who is so bold as to do it ! If it is not tr 
[Cries of " no, no."] Let us stick to it then; let us stand 
firmly by it then. 

THE NECESSITY. 

It may he argued that there are certain conditions that make 
necessities, and impose them upon us ; and to the extent that a 
necessity is imposed upon a man, he must submit to it, I think 
that was the eondition in which we found ourselves when we 
established tbis Government. Wo had slavery among us ; we 
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could not get our Constitution unless we permitted them to 
remain in slavery ; we could not seoure tbe good we did secure 
if we graspod for more ; and having by necessity submitted to 
that mucb. it docs not destroy the principle that is the ehartfir 
of our liberties. Let that charter stand as onr standard. 

" DO NOT LET us RETRO GltESS." 

BIy friend has said to me that I am a poor hand to quote 
Scripture. I mill try it again, however. It ia said in one of 
the admonitions of our Lord, " As your Father in heaven ia 
perfect, he ye also perfect." The Saviour, I suppose, did not 
expect that any human creature could he perfect as tbe Father 
in heaven ; but he said, " As your Father in heaven ia per- 
fect, be ye also perfect." Ho set that up as a standard, and he 
who did most toward reaching that standard, attained the high- 
est degree of moral perfection. So I say in relation to the 
principle tbat all men are created equal, let it be as nearly 
reached as we can. If we cannot give freedom to every crea- 
ture, let us do nothing that will impose slavery upon any other 
creature. Let us then turn this Government back into the 
channel in which the framors of the Constitution originally 
placed it. Let us stand firmly by each other. ' If we do not do 
so, we are turning in the contrary direction, that our friend 
Judge Douglas proposes — not intentionally — as working in 
the traces tend to make this one univerKil slave nation. Ho is 
one that runs in that direction, and as such I resist him. 

My friends, I have detained you about as long as I desired 
to do ; and I have only to say, let us discard all this quibbling 
about this man and the other man, — this race and that race, and 
the other race being inferior ; and therefore iheymuat he placed 
in an inferior position, — discarding our standard that we have 
left us. Let us discard all theso things, and unite as one peo- 
ple throughout this land, until we shall once more stand up 
declaring that all raeti are created equal. 

My friends, I could not, without launching off upon some 
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new topic, wLieli would detain you too long, continue to-night. 
I thank you for this most c^-tensive audience that jon have fur- 
iiisl]ed me to-night. I leave you, hoping that the lamp of 
liberty will hum in jour bosoms until there shall no longer be a 
doubt that ail men are created free and equal. 
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PRESENT POSITION OF THE SLAVERY QUESTION, 
beliveheb JULY 17, 1851, : 



Judge Douglas replied to tte preceding speeeL in two elabo- 
rate arguments, at Bloomington, on the lOtli of July, and at 
Springfield on the following day. In the evening, BIr. Lineola 

THE WORK TO BE BONE THE DIMOCBATIC APPORTIONMKNT. 

Pellow CinzENS : Another election, which is deemed an 
important one, is approaching, and, as I snppose, the Republi- 
can party will, without much difficulty, elect their State ticket. 
But in regard to the legislature, we, the Republieans, labor 
under Kome disadvantages. In the first pkoe, we have a legis- 
lature to elect u[>on an apportionment of the representation 
made several yeara ago, when the proportion, of the population 
was far gruater in the South (as compared with the North) than 
it now is ; and inasmuch as our opponents hold almost entire 
away in the South, and we a correspondingly large majority in 
the North, tlie fact that we are now to be represented as we 
were years ago, when the population was difiiiient, is, to us, a 
very great disadvantage. We bad in the year 1^55, according 
to law, a census or enumeration of the inhabitant*, taken for the 
purpose of a new apportionment of representation. Wo know 
what a fair apportmnment of representation ujion that census 
would give na. We know that it could not, if fairly made, full 
to give the Republican party from six to ten more members of 
the legislatore than they can probably get as the law now stands. 
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It 00 happened at the hst session of the legislature, that our 
op]x)nent«, holding the control of hoth lirjnLLi,f of the legisla- 
ture ".(eadily refusGct to give us Buch an appnrtionnient as we 
were rightly eutitloil to have upon the cen'.us already tiLen. 
The legislature steadily refused to give us such an apportion- 
ment as we were rightfully entitled to hjve upon the cen'sua 
taken of the population of the State The legislature would 
pa^-s no bill upon that &uh]ect, except such js was at least as 
unfair to us as the old one, and in which, in some in^itancca, two 
men m the Democrats regiona were allowed to go as far toward 
tend n„ a memher to the le^i lature as three wore in the Rc- 
puhlican regions Cora[ ar son was made at the time as to rep- 
rLscntative and senator al di tntts wh :'h completely demoa- 
stiattd that such was thi, fact feucb a bill was passed and 
tendered to the Republican Governor for his signature; but 
irincipally f r Ihe reas u'! I hi\e stated he withheld his ap- 
piival and the h 11 fell wilhoul hecoming a law. 

\nothor di_adsintsge under wlian wl labor is, that there are 
oni- or two Democratic benators who will bo members of the 
next legislature and will vote f r the election of Senator, who 
an, holding o(er in di^tiicts in which we could, on all reasonable 
oaJi;uiation, elect men ot our own, if we only had the chance of 
in election. When we consider that there are but twenty-five 
Senators in the Senate, taking two froak the side where they 
ightfully beloDg and adding them to the other, is to us a disad- 
'antage not to he lightly regarded. Siill, so it is ; wo have this 
contend with. Perhaps there is no ground of complaint on 
ar part. In attending to tho many things invol ed 'n the last 
eneral election for Pres d t G \ d t T er, 

superintendent of Public I tru t M mb f C "t of 
le legislature, county offi s, d all w d tl se 

lings to happen by want ffE tttt dwh no 

Luse to complain of our ad f th tte a- 

rned. But we have som t m[l f th f Ea,l to 

ve us a fair apportionme t 
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i CANBIBATES. 



There is still another disadvantage under which wo labor, and 
to whidh I will ask jour attention. It arises out of the rolatiye 
positions of tlie two persons who stand before the State as can- 
didates for the Senate. Senator Douglas is of world-wide renown, 
41! th ■ pol'f ■ ns f h' t h h h f r 

p rs p h b 

P 
T ee ni po ffi 



b w ligr d 

g hmm 

even in tbe days of his highest prosperity they could have brought 
about in his favor. On the contrary, nobody has ever expected 
me to be President. In uiy poor, lean, link fjce nobody has 
ever seen that any cabbages were sprouting out Thcte le 
disadvantages, all taken together, that the Republicans labor 
under. JFe have to fight this battle upon piineiple and uptn 
principle alone. I am, in a certain sen e made the tt ndard 
bearer in behalf of the Republicans. I wis made so meielj 
because there had to be some one so placed — I heini' in no wis( 
preferable to any other one of the twenty-five perhaps a hun 
dred wc iiave in the Republican ranks. Then I say I wish it ti 
be distinctly understood and borne in mind, that we have tofigb 
this battle without many perhaps without any of the externa 
aids which are brought to bear against us. So I hope thos 
with whom 1 am surrounded have principle enough lo nerv 
themselves for the task, and leave nothing undone that can h 
fairly done, to bring about the right result. 
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After Senator Poiiglaa left Waslimgton, as bis movements 
were made known by the public prints, ho tarried a eonsider- 
alile time in the city of New York ; and it 'was heralded that, 
liko another Napoleon, ho was lying by, and framing the plan 
of his campaign. It waa telegraphed to Washington City, and 
published in tho Union, that he was framing his plan for the 
furpose of going to Illinois, to pounce «pon, and annihilate tho 
treasonable and disunion speech which Lincoln had made here 
on the IGth of Juoe. Now, I do suppose that the Judge really 
i-pent some time in New York, maturing tho plan of the cam- 
paign, aa his friends heralded for hiin. I have been able, by 
noting his movements since his arrival in Illinois, to discover 
evidences confirmatory of that allegation. I think I have been 
able to see what are the material points of that plan. I will, 
For a little while, ask your attention to some of thcni. What 1 
'hall point out, though not showing the whole plan, are, neverthe- 
ess, the main points, as I suppose. 

They are not very numerous. The first is popular sover- 
ignty. The second and third are attacks upon mj speech made 
n the 16th of June. Out of these three points, — drawing 
'ithin the range of popular sovereignty the question of the Le- 
Dmpton Constitution, — ho makes his principal assault. Upon 
lesc his successive speeches are substantially one and tho same, 
'n this matter of popular sovereignty I wish to be a little care- 
il. Auxiliary to these main points, to be snro, are their thun- 
irings of cannon, their marching and music, their fiiale-gigs, 
id fire-works ; hut I will not waste time with them. They are 
it the little trappings of the campaign. . 

Coming to the substance, — the first point, — " popular sov- 
iignty." It is to bo labelled upon the ears in which he trav- 
: ; put upon the hacks he rides in ; te be flaunted upon tho 
;hcs ho passes undei', and the banners which wave over him. 
h to be dished up in as many varieties a^ a French cook can 
iduce soups from potatoes. Now, as this is so great a staple 
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of the plan of tlio campaiirn, it is worth while to examine it care- 
fully ; and if we csaiiime only a very little, and do not allow 
ourselves to be tnislod we slial! he ahle to see that the whole 
thing is (he most arrant yuixotjim that was oyer enacted before 
a eommunitj. What is the matter of popular sovereignty '! 
The first thing, in order to understand it, is to get a good defini- 
tion of what it is, and alter that to see how it is applied. 



I suppose almost every one knows that m this controversy, 
whatever has been said has had reference to the question of ne- 
gro slavery. Wo have not been in a contio^er'^y about the right 
of the people to govern themselves in the ordina-ry matters of 
domestio concern in the States and Territories. Mr. Buchanan, 
in one of Lis late messages, (I think when ho sent up the Le- 
conipton Constitution.) urged that the main points to which the 
pnhlio attention hud been directed, was not in regard to the 
great variety of small domestic matters, but was directed to the 
question of negro slavery ; and he asserts, that if the people 
bad had a, fair chanue to vote on that question, there was no 
reasonable ground of objection in regard to minor questions. 
Now, wliile I think that the people had not had given, or offered 
them, a fair chance upon that slavery question ; still, if thuro 
had been a fair submission to a vote upon that main question, 
the President's proposition would have been true to tho utter 
most. Hence, when hereafter I speak of popular sovereignty,] 
wish to be understood as applying what I say to the question ol 
slavery only, not (o other minor domestic matters of a Terriwrj 
or a State. 



Does Judge Douglas, when he says that several of the pas 
years of his life have been devoted to the question of" popuL 
sovereignty," and that all tho remainder of his life shall ho di 
voted to it, docs he mean to say thai he has been devoting h 
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life to Feourin;; to the people of the Territories tlie right to es- 
cludc sldvtry from the Territories ' If ho means so io say, he 
means to di.cono, Lewu^o he and ei cry one knows that tho 
decision of iho Supreme Court vfhich ho approves and makca 
especial ground of attack ujon me tor disapproving, forbids the 
people of A Temtory to ciclude slavery This covers the whole 
ground from the settlement of t Terntory till it reaches the de- 
gree of maturity tnti ling it to form a State consticntion. So 
far as all tl it grc in 1 a concerned tW Judge is not sustaining 
popular sovcrtigoty Tiut absolutely opprsing it. lie sustains 
the dcci=nn which declares, that the popular will of the Terri- 
tories has DO constitutional power to esdude slavery during their 
territorial existence This being so, the period of time from the 
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■Wiro FORMED THE LBCOJIl'TON CONSTITUTION 1 

T)iO dispute was upon tbc question of fai:t, whether the Le- 
compLon Constitution had been fairly formed by th3 people or 
not. Mr. liuchanan and his friends have not contended for the 
contrary principle any more than the Douglas men or the P.e- 
publicans. They have insisted that whatever of small irregu- 
Lrities existed in getting up the Lecompton Constitution, were 
&uch as happen in the settlement of all now Territories. The 
qupstion wa«, was it a fair emanation of the people 1 It was a 
que-tion of fact, and not of principle.' As to the principle, all 
were agreed Judge Douglas voted with the Eepublioaaa upon 
Ihat matter of fact. 

He and they, by their voices and votes, denied that it was a 
Eiir emanation of the people. The Administration affirmed that 
it was. With respect to the evidence bearing upon that qiios- 
tioa of fact, I readily agree that Judge Douglas and the Kepub- 
licans had the right on their side, and tiiat the Administration 
was wrong. But I state again that, as a matter of principle, 
there is no dispute' upon the right of a people in a Territory, 
merging into a State, to form a Constitution for themselves, 
without outside interference from any quarter. This being so, 
what is Judge Douglas going to spend his life for ? Is he going 
to spend his life in maintaining a principle that nobody on earth 
opposes ? Does he expect to stand up in majestic dignity, and 
go through his apotheosis and become a god, in the maiutmning 
of a principle whiet neither man nor mouse in all God's creation 
is opposing ? Now, something in regard to the Lecompton Con- 
stitution mote especially ; for I pass from this other question of 
popular sovereignty as the most arrant humbug that has ever 
been attempted on an intelligent community. 

WUO KILLED THE LECOMPTON SIVISBLE^ 

As to the Lecompton Constitution, I have already said that 
on the question of fact as to whether it was a fair emanation of 
the people or not, Judge Douglas with the Republicans and 
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some Americans, had greatly the argument against the Adminis- 
tration ; and while I repeat this, I wish to know what there ia 
in the opposition of Judge Douglas to the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion that entitles hira to be considered the only opponent to it, 
— as being pw excettence the very quintessence of that opposi- 
tion. I agree to the rightfulness of his opposition. He in the Sen- 
ate and his class of men there formed the number three and no 
more. IntheHoaseof Representatives his class of men, the Anti- 
Leeompton Democrats, formed a number of about twenty. It 
tjiok one hundred and twenty to defeat tho measure, against one 
hundred and twelve. Of the votes of that one hundred and 
twenty, Judge Douglas's friends furnished twenty, to add to 
which there were six Americans and ninety-four Kepublicana. 
1 do not say that I am p e sely a icu a e n their numbers, but 
I am sufficiently o f any use Ian mak ng of it. 

Why is it th t twen y hall be ent d to all the credit of 
doing that work and the h nd ed non of it ? Why, if, as 
Judge Douglas says the honor a o be d vided. and due credit 
is to be given to o her par why j t bo much given as is 
consonant with the w hes the n ere and advancement of the 
twenty ? My un leratand n,, w n a c mmon job is done, or 
a common enterp e p ecu ed f I pu n five dollars to your 
one, I have a n^ht o take ou fi e lo ars to your one. But 
he does not so undcrs an! t Ho dec ares the dividend of 
credit for defea T e omp on p n i 1 asis which seems unpre- 
cedented and in omj eh ns Lie 

WOKKS ^ EET FOR KiP NT\NCE. 

jet as see. Locompt n he aw w is defeated. It after- 
ward took a sort ot cookel u[ h p and was passed in the 
English hill. It is said by the Judge that the defeat was a. 
!;ooij and proper thing. If it was a good thing, why is he enti- 
led to more credit than others, for the performance of that good 
let, unless there was something in the antecedents of the Ee- 
mblicans that might induce every one to espect them to join in 
hut good work, and at the same time, something leading them 
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to doubt that he would t Does he plawi his superior c!aim to 
eredit, on the ground that he performed a good act which was 
never expected of him ? He says I have a proneness for quot- 
ing Scripture If I should do so now it oeeurs that perhaps he 
places himself somewhat upon the giound ot the parable of the 
lost sheep which went astrjy upon the mountains and when the 
owner of the bundled sheep tjund the one that was hst and 
threw it upon his shjuldera and canit home reioiunj; it wis 
said that there was more r joining over (he one shtep that wis 
lost and had lecn found, than over the ninety and nine in the 
fold. The appliiation is made by the Raxiour in this parable 
thus: " Verilj I say unto you there is mere rtjo iin^ in 
heaven over one sinner thit repeutetb tban over ninety and nine 
Just persona thit need no repent mce 

And now, if the Judcje eUiras the benefit of this parable kt 
him repent. Let him not come up here and say ' I am the 
only just per^on , anl you are the ninety nine sinners ' ' lit 
pentance before forgneness is a provision of the Chri-.tian sys- 
tem, and on that condition alone will the Republicans griiit his 
forgiveuess. 

WUKKB DOUGLAS LEARNED TO OPPOSE LECOIIPTON 

How will he prove that we have ever o -cup td a d fferent po- 
sition in regard to the Lccompton Const tu n or any p n pie 
in it ? He says he did not make his oppos tion on the gr un 1 
as to whether it was a free or slave const tut on and he wo Id 
have you understand that the Eepublieans ma !e the o[ pos t or 
because it ultimately became a slave const t f on To mak 
proof in favor of himself on this point, he rem n li u that he 
opposed Leeompton before the vote was t 1 en deel r ni; whetl e 
the State was to be free or slave. But he forgets to say thatou 
Republican Senator, Trumbull, made a speech against Leeomp 
ton even before he did. 

Why did he oppose it? Partly, as he declares, because th 
members of the Convention who framed it were not fairl 
elected by the people ; that the people were not allowed to vol 
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unless thi'y ha I been regnered and that the people of wh le 
c untie" m sDme initanees were not regtaten,<l Tor thpse 
ria^ona ho declares thi, coD&titutioii was nit an cioaiution la 
Tiy trua seniC from the people He alio has an additcoual 
ihjLCton as to the mode of suhmitfmg th(,*cODstituti n back to 
the pGtple Bat bear ng on thi, question ofwhetkr the lole- 
gitL were fa rlj elected a speech of hi a made somethiDg more 
tl an twelve monthg aoo from this stand bccomea important 
tt was made a liltle while before tho election of the delegates 
who made Lecompton. In that speech he deelared there was 
every reason to hope and believe the eleetioij would be fair ; 
and if any one failed to vote, it would be his own culpable 
fault. 

I, a few days after, made a sort, of answer to that speech. In 
that answer, T made, substantially, the very argument with whieh 
he combated his Lecompton adversaries in the Senate last winter. 
I pointed to the facts that the people could not vote ■without 
being registered, and that the time for registering had gone by. 
' commented on it as wonderfttl that Judge Douglas could be 

gnurnnt of these facts, which every one else in the nation so 

;cll knew. 
I now pass from popular sovereignty and Leeompton. I may 

ave occasion to refer to one or both 

HIS MISREPBESBNTAT10N8. 

"Wlien he was preparing his plan of campaign, Napoleon-like, 
New York, as appears by two speeches I have beard him 
liver sinue his arrival in Illinois, he gave special attention to a 
■eth of mine, delivered hero on tho IGth of June last. He 
'3 that he carefully read that speech. He told us that at 
icagn, a week ago last night, and he repeated it at Bloommg- 
last night. Doubtless, he repeated it again to-day, though 
lid not hear him. In the first two places — Chieaoo and 
lomington — I heard him ; to-day I did not. IIo said he 
carefully examined that speech ; when, he did not say ; but 
■e is no reasonable doubt It was when he was in New York, 
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preparing Iiis plan of campaigti. I am glad he did read it care- 
fully. Ho sjya it was evidently prepared with great care. I 
freely admit it was prepared with care. I claim not to he mora 
free from errors than others, — perhaps scai'cely so much ; hut 
I was very careful ribt to put anything in that speech as a mat- 
ter of fact, or mate any inferences which did not appear to me 
to be true, and folly warrantable. If I had made any mistake, 
I was willing to he corrected ; if I had drawn any inference in 
regard to Judge Douglas, or any one else, which was not wai^ 
ranted, I was fully prepared to modify it as soon as discovered. 
I planted myself upon tho truth, and the u h nly so far as I 
knew it, or could te brought to know it 

Havingmade that speech with the mos k dlyf In oward 
Judge Dooglas, as manifested therein, I was gr^ fid when I 
found that he had carefully examined it anl had 1 ed no 
error of fact, nor any inference against h m n ny n repre- 
sentations, of which ho thought fit to c [1 In n ht.T of 
the two Bpeeehes I have mentioned, did h nako any u h com 
plaint. I will thank any one who will mm h hi. n 
ilia Bpeech to-day, pointed out anything I h d a d [citin 
him. as being erroneous. 1 presume the la n h 1 g 
have reason to bo gratiSod that the care nd n used i 
that spcceh, left it so that he, most of all 1 n cd i 
discovering error, has not been able to p n thin 
against him which he could say was w n H upc 
the doctrines he supposes to he includ d n 1 a pee h, ar 
declares that upon them will turn the f h ampaig 
He then quotes, or attempts to quote, from my speech I w 
not say that he wilfully misquotes, but be does fjil to que 
accurately. His attempt at quoting is from a pissagt whicl 
believe I can quote accurately from memory. I shall make I 
quotation now, with some comments upon it, as I have alrca 
said, in order that tho Judge shall be left entirely without • 
cuse for misrepresenting me. I do so now, as I hope, for 
last time. I do this in great caution, in order ihat if he rcp« 
his misi-epresentation, it shall be plain to all that ho does 
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wilfally. If, after all, he still persists, I shall be compelled to 
I'cconslruet tlie course I have marlied out for myself, and. draw 
upon such buoihle resources as I have, for a new course, better 
suited to the real exigences of the case. I set out, in this cam- 
paign, with the intention of conducting it strictly as a gentleman, 
in substance at least, if not in the outside polish. The latter I 
shall never he, hut that which constitutes the inside of a geiitle- 
nmn I hope I understand, and am not less inclined to practice 
than others. It was my purpose and espectation that this can- 
vass would be conducted upon principle, and with fairness on 
both sides, and it shall not be my fault if this purpose and ex- 
pectation shall bo given up, 

"a war of sections." 

He charges, in substance, that I invite a war of sections ; that 

I prnpoRo all the local institutions of the different States shall 



1 and uniform. What is there in the lan- 
guage of that speech which expresses such purpose, or bears 
such construction? I have again and agdn said that I would 
not enter into any of tho States to disturb the institution of 
ilavcry. Judge Douglas said, at Bloomington, that I used 
anguago most able a.nd ingenious for concealing what I really 
iieant; and that, while I had protested againf.t entering into the 
lave States, I nevcrthelehS did mean to go on the banks of the 
)hio, and throw missiles into Kentucky, to dblorb them in 
leir domestic institutions. 
I said, in that speech, and I meant no more, that the institu- 
on of slavery ought to be placed in the very attitude where the 
amers of this Government placed it, and left it. I do not iin- 
;rstaiid that tho framers of our Constitution loft the people of 
e free States in tho attitude of firing bombs or shells into the 
ive States. I was not using that passage lor the purpose for 
lich he infers I did use it. I said, " We are now far advanced 
o tho fifth year since a policy was created for the avowed 
ect, and with the confident promise, of putting an end to 
ffery agitation. Under tho operation of that policy, that 
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agitation has not only not eease<], but has constantly luf^entcd 
In my opinion, it will not cease till a crisH sliall li<ne been 
reacLed and passed. A house diTidcd igdinst itbtlt cannot 
stand ' I boliere th'it tins Government uannot endure pernii 
nently hjlf Jave and hilf fne It will become jU oul tking or 
all (he otbcr Either the opponents of slavery will arrest t le 
further spread of it and place it whore the publ c niind shall 
rest in the belief that it i>> m the course of ultin,ate extinetiin 
or its ndvucntes will push it foi ward till it shall beLome nlike 
lawfnl in all the State" old at. well as new North as well as 
South." 

Now you al! see, fr ni that quotation, I did not espress my 
wish on anything. In that passage I indicated no w =h or 
purpose of my own ; I simply espreased my tTpectation ( an 
not the Judge perceive a distinction between a purpose and an 
expectation? I have ofttn espre&aed an expectation to die but 
I have never expressed a wish to die I said at Chicago and 
now Tcpecit, that I am quite awaie this Government has endund 
half slave and half free fcr eighty two years I understand 
that little bit of history 1 txpressod the opinion I d d because 
I perceived, or thought I perceived a new set iif causei lolro 
duced. I did say at Chicago in my speech there that I do 
wish to see the spread of slavery arrested and to see ic placeJ 
where the public mind shall rest in the behtt that it is in the 
course of ultimate est notion I said that because I supposed 
when the public mind shall rest in that belief we shall ha\ 
poaco on the slavery question I havo helmed anl noi 
believe, the public mind did rest on that belict up to the intr( 
tion of the Nebraska B 11 

TUE KATIONAtlZATION 0? SLAVERY. 

Although I have ever been opposed to slavery, so far I resti 
in the hope and belief that it was in the course of ultimate e 
tinction. For that reason, it had been a minor question wi 
me. I might have been mistaken ; but I had believed, a' 
now believe, that the whole public mind, that is, the mind 
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the great majoritj, had rested in tLat belfef np lo tLe repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. But upon that evcut, 1 became con- 
vinced that either I had been resting in a delusion, or the insti- 
tution was being placed on a new basis, — a basis for making it 
perpetual, national, and universah Subsequent events have 
greatly confirmed me in that belief. I belieye that bill to be 
the beginning of a conspiracy for that purpose. So believing, I 
have since then considered that question a paramount one. So 
believing, I think the public mind will never rest till the 
power of Congress to restrict the spread of it shall again be 
acknowledged and exercised on the one hand, or, on the other, 
all resislanee be enlirely crushed out. I have expressed that 
opuiion, and I entertain it to-nigbt. It is denied that there is 
any tendency to the nationalization of slavery in those States. 



CAKOLINIAN AND VIKQIN] 

Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, in one of his speeches, when 
they were presenting him canes, silver plate, gold pitchers, and 
the like for assaulting Senator Sumner, distinctly affirmed his 
o[ mon that when this Constitution was formed, it was the be- 
lief of no man that slavery would last to the present day, 

11 =ad what I think that the framers of our Cinstitution 
placed the rastitution of slavery where the public mmd rested ia 
the hope that it was in the coui^e of ultimate estmition But 
ho went on to =ay that the mtn of the jn^nt age by their 
xpenenee have become wijer than the framers rf the Consti- 
ution and the invention of the cotton gin had mide the 
)erpetuity cf slavery a necessity in this country 

As another p eix. of evidence tending to this same point : 
Jute rei, ntly in ^ rginia a man — the cwner of slaves — 
lade a w II [ rovid ng tliat after his death terta n of his slaves 
ould have their freedom if they should so choose and go to 
her a rati r than remain m slavery They cho^e to be 
eiatel But the persons to whom they would descend aa 
operlj cIj nied them as slaves. A suit was instituted, which 
ally came to the Supreme Conrt of Virguiia, and mas therein 
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decided against the slaves, upon the ground that a negro cannot 
make a choice, — that they had no legal power to choose, — 
could not perform the condition upon which their freedom 
depended. 

I do not mention this with any purpose of criticising it, hut 
to connect it with the arguments as affording additional evidence 
of the change of pentiment upon this question of slavery in the 
direction of making it perpetual and national. I argue now as 
I did hefore, that there Ls such a tendency ; and I am hacked, 
not merely by the facts, hut by the open eonfesaon in the slave 
States. 

THE BULB OP THE FATHERS ANB ITS EFFECTS. 

And ROW, as to the Judge's inference, that because I wish to 
see slavery placed in the course of ultimate extinction, — placed 
where our fathers originally placed it, — I wish to annihilate the 
State legislatures, — to force cotton to grow upon the tops of 
the Green Mountains, — to freeze ice in Florida, — to eut lum- 
ber on the broad Illinois prairies, — that I am in favor of all 
these ridiculous and impossible things. 

It seems to me it is a complete answer to all this to ask, if, 
when Congress did have the fashion of restricting slavery from 
free territory ; when courts did have the fashion of deciding that 
taking a slave into a free country made him free, — I say it is a 
sufficient answer to ask, if any of this ridiculous nonsense ahoat 
consolidation and uniformity, did actnally follow ? Who heard 
of any such thing, because of the ordinance of '87 ? because of 
the Missouri Restriction ? because of the numerous court deci- 
sions of that character ? 

juDiciAi, AUTiioniir. 

Now, as to the Dred Scott decision ; for upon that he mate 
his last point at me. He boldly takes ground in favor of tba 
deesion. 

This is one half of the onslaught, and one third of the ontii 
plan of the campaign. I am opposed to that decision in a ee 
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faia sense, but not in tlie wnse whioh he puts on it. I say that 
in so far as it decided in favor of Dred Seott's master, and against 
Bred Stott and his family, I do not propose to disturb or reast 
the decision. 

I never have proposed to do any such thing. I think, that 
in respect for judicial authority, my humhle history would not 
suffer in eomparison with that of Judge Douglas. lie would 
liavc the citizen conform his vote to that decision ; the member 
of Congress, his ; the President his use of the veto power. He 
would make it a rule of political action for the people and all the 
departments of the Goyernment. I would not. By resisting it 
as a political rule, I disturb no rigbt of property, create no dis- 
order, excite no mobs. 

When he spoke at Chicago, on Friday evening of last week, 
he made this same point upon me. On Saturday evening I re- 
plied, and reminded him of a Supremo Court dtLiiion wh'ch he 
opposed for at lejit several years Last ni^ht at bloomuigton 
he took some notice of that reply but entirely forgot to remem 
her that part cf it 

Hq renews his onslaught upon me forgetting to remember 
that I have turn? I (he tabki against himself on that \ery point 
I ren w th ff 1 1 draw his attention to it I wiih to stand 
ereet b f h country as well as Judge Douglas, on this 
quest f jud I authonty , and therefore I add ■jomtth ng 
to th au h y n f or of my own position I wi h to -^h w 
;hat I m a n d by authority, in addition to that heretofore 
irese d I d n sptut to convince the Judge It is part 
if the plan of his campaign, and he will cling to it with a des- 
ecrate gripe. Even turn it upon him, — the sharp point against 
iin, and gaff him through, — ho will still cling to it till he can 
lyeut some new dodge to take the place of it. 

DASOEES OP JUDICIAL ENCBOACHMENTS. 

In public speaking it is tedious reading from documents ; but 
must beg to indulge the practice to a limited estent. I shall 
ad from a letter written by Mr. Jefferson in 1B20, and now to 
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bo found in the seventh volume of his eorretipondence, at page 
177. It seems he liad been presepted, by a gentleman of the 
name of Jarvis, with a book, or essay, or periodical, called the 
" Republican," and lie was writing ia acknowledgment of the 
present, and noting some of its contents. After espressing the 
hope that the work will produce a. favorable effect upon the 
minds of tho young, he proceeds to say : — 

" That it will have this tendency may bo expeted, and for 
that reason I fee! aa urgency to note what I deem an error in 
it, the more reijuiring notice as your opinion is strengthened by 
that f many oiheii You setm m pages S4 and 1-ls to con- 
g ler the judges aa the uUnnato arbiters of all LOnstitut onal 
qiestion" — a very dangerous doetrmc indeed and ne which 
would plate ua unier the dtspotisoi of an oligarchy Our 
judges are as hont't as other men and not more so I'hey 
kive with others the same pasiiooa for p.H(y for power and 
the pnvdege of their <,prps The i maxim is 1>ohi judms est 
amphare junsdichonem ind their power is the more dan- 
gerous aa they are in oflice for life, and not responsible, as tlio 
other functionariea are, to the elective control. The Constitu- 
tion haa erected no sueh single tribunal, knowing (hat, lo what- 
ever bands confided, with the corruptions of time and party, its 
members would become despota. It has more wisely made aU 
the departments coequal and co-sovereign with themselv^." 

Thus we see the power claimed for the Supreme Court by 
Judge Douglas, Mr. Jefferson holds, would reduce us to the 
despotism of an oligarchy. 

Now, I have said no more than this, — in fact, never quite so 
much as this ■ at Jcast I am sustained by Mr. Jefferson, 



Let us go a little further. You remember we once had 
National Uank. Some one owed the bank a debt ; be was su 
and sought to avoid payment, on the ground that the bank n 
unconstitutional. Tho case went to tho Supreme Court, a 
therein it was decided that the bank was constitutional. T 
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whole Democratic party revolted against tliat deoiaon. Gen- . 
eral Jaokaon liimsclf assorted, iba,t ho, as President, would not 
be bound to hold a National Bank to ba constitutional, oven 
tbough the Court had decided it to ho so. He fell in precisely 
with the view of Mr. Jefferson, and acted upon it under bis 
oCieial oath, in vetoing a charter for a National Bank. The 
declaration that Congress docs not possesa this constitutional 
power to charter a bank, has gone into the Democratic platform, 
at their National Conventions, and was brought forwaivl and re- 
aiSrmed in their last Convention at Cincinnati. They have 
contended for that declaration, in the very teeth of the Supremo 
Court, for more than a quarter of a century. In fact, they havo 
reduced tho decision to an absolute nullity. That decision, I 
repeat, is repudiated in tho Cincinnati platform ; and still, as if 
to show that effrontery can go no farther, Judge Douglas vaunts 
in the very speeches in which he denounces me for opposing the 
Dred Scott decision, that he stands on the Cincinnati platfonn. 
Now, I wish to know what the Judge can charge upon loe, 
with respect to decisions of the Supremo Court, which does not 
lie, in all its length, breadth, and proportions, at h s ow Ijo 
Tho plain truth is simply this : Judge Douglas is / Sup e e 
Court decisions when ho likes, and against them when he does 
not like them. He is for the Dred Scott decision beea t 
tends to Bationalize slavery, — because it is part of ho o aal 
combination for that object. It so happens, singularly enough, 
xhat I never stood opposed to a decision of the Supreme Court 
■ill this. On the contrary, I have no recollection that he was 
iver partJcularJy in favor of one till this. He never was in favor 

f any, nor opposed to any, till the present one, which helps to 

ationalize slavery. 
Free men of Sangamon, — freemen of Illinois, — free men 

reijwbere, — judge jo between him and mo, upon this issue. 

THE PAEAILULS OF BISTORY. 

He says this Dred Scott case is a very small matter at most, 
■that it has no practical effect ; that at best, or rather, I sup- 
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pose, at worst, it is but an abstraction I sulimit that the prop- 
osition that tlie tfaing wbieh detirmines wlittlitr a man is free 
or a slaTC, is rather eonciete than abiiract I tbii k you wiuld 
concludo that it was, if your iihertj depended upon it, and eg 
would Judge Douglas if his liberty depended up n it Bat 
suppose it was on the queatLon of sprpadnig slavery over the new 
Territories that be considers it as boing merf^ly an abstract mat- 
ter, one of no practical importance. How has the planting 
of slavery in new countries always been effected ? It has now 
been decided that slavery cannot be kept out of our new Terri- 
tories by any legal means. In what do our new Territories 
now differ in this respect freni the old Colonies when slavery was 
first planted within them ? It was planted, as Mr. Clay once 
declared, and as history proves true, by individual men, in spite 
of the wishes of the people ; the mother Government refusing to 
proliibit it, and withholding from the people of the Colonies the 
authority to prohibit it for themselves. Mr. Clay says this waa 
one of the great and just causes of complaint against Great 
Britain by the Colonics, and the best apology we can now make 
for having the institution amongst us. In that precise condition 
our Nebraska politicians have at last ^succeeded in placing our 
own new Territories ; the Government will not prohibit slavery 
within them, nor allow the people to prohibit it. 

I defy any man to find any difference between the policy 
which originally planted slavery in these Colonies and that policy 
which now prevails in our new Territories. If it dees not go 
into them, it is only because no individual wishes it to go. The 
Judge indulged h'm If d ub 1 t -d y, with the question a^ 
to what I am mD d w h bou he Drod Seott decision. 

Well, Judge, w 11 j u jl 11 n what you did about.tht 

bank decision ?Wllyun g uly allow us to do witi 
the Dred Scot d p ly a y u did with the bank d( 

cision ? You ddnb kn dwn the moral effect ( 

that decision; did you find it necessary to amend the Constiti 
tion 'i or to set up a court of negroes in order to do it ? 
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Clay — Webster — Douona. 
There is one other point. Judge Douglas has a very offoc- 
tionate leaning toward the Americana ami Old Whigs. Last 
evening, in a sort of weeping tone, he described to us a death- 
bed scene. He had been called to the side of Mr. Ckj, in his 
last moments, in order that the genius of "popular sovereignly'' 
might duly descend from the dying man and settle upon him, 
the living and most worthy successor. He could do no less than 
promise that he would devote the remainder of hia life to '* pop- 
ular sovereignty;" and then the great statesman departs in 
peace. By this part of tho " plan of the campaign," the Judge 
has evidently promised hiraeelf that tears shall bo drawn down 
tho checks of all Old Whigs, as large as half-grown apples. 

Mr. Webster, too, was mentioned ; but it did not quite come 
to a death-bed scene, as to him. Ii would be amusing, if it were 
not disgusting to seo hew quick these oomprom'se breakers ad 
lu nister on the politii,al effects of their di,aJ idver anes truinp 
ing up cldims never before heard of and dividing thi, as ets 
am [g themselves If I should he found d ad tomorrrw 
in ining noth n^ but my ms gn ficanee could pcvent i speech 
being made on my authoritj before the end ot nest wtck Tt 
so happens that m that pcpular sovereignly with (vh eh Mr 
Clay was idcndiied the Mi soun Coniprom se was esprc sly 
TL ervod and it was a little singular it "VIr Tlay cast 1 11 man- 
ic upon Judge Douglas on purpose to have that compromise 
epealed. 
Again, the Judge did not keep faith with Mr. Clay when he 
rst brought in his Nebraska Bill. He left the Missouri Com- 
remise unrepealed ; and in liis report liecompanying the hill, 
e told the world bo did it on purpose. Tlie manca of Mr. 
lay must have been in great agony, till thirty days later, when 
popular Bovereignty " stood forth in all ita glory. 

*M ENDING THE DEOLAHATION on ISDEFENDENCB. 

One more thing. Last night Judge Douglas tormenteJ him- 
f with horrors Libout my disposition to make negroes perfectly 
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equai witL white men m Boeiiil and political relations. He did 
not stop to sliow that I have eaid any such thing, or that it 
legitimately follows from anything I have said ; but he ru^tiea 
on with his assertions. I adhere to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. If Judge Douglas and hia friends are not willing to 
stand by it, lot them come up and amend it. Let them make it 
read that all men are created equal, except negroes, Lot lis 
have it decided, whether the Deelaratjon of Independence, in 
this blessed year of 1858, shall be thus amended. In hia con- 
Btraction of the Declaration last year, he said it only meant that 
Amerieans in America were equal to Englishmen in England. 
Then, when I pointed out to him that hy that rule he excludea 
the Germans, ihe Irish, the Portuguese, and all the other peo- 
ple who have eorae amongst us since the llcvolujion, he recon- 
structs hia construction. In his last speech he tells ua it meant 
Europeans. 

I press him a little farther, and ask if it meant to include 
the Russians in Asia? Or does he mean to esclude that vast 
population from the principles of our Declaration of ludopen- 
denco ? I expect ere long he will introduce another amendment 
to his definition. He is not at all particular. He is satisfied 
with anything which doea not endanger (he nationalizing of 
negro aUvery It may draw white men down hut it must not 
lift negroes up A\ ho shall ■jjy, ' I am the superior, and jor 
aie the interior^ ' 

THE EUU\L aiQHT TO LABOr 

My declarations upon thii subject of negro slavery may b 
mi«repieiented, but eaflnot be misunderstood I ha\e said th 
I do not iindcri-tand the declaration to metn that all men wei 
created cqu il in ill rcspeita They are not our equal in colui 
hut I suppose that it does mean to declare that all men a 
equal m some ropeet, they are equil in their right to ' lif 
liberty, and (he pursuit of happincas." Certainly the negro 
not our equal in color, — perhaps not in many other respect 
Btill, in the light to put into his muuth the bread that his o 
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liaiiils bavQ earned, he is fliQ equal of every other man, wLite or 
black, Iq ]]oi[]tiiig out that more has been given jou, you can- 
not be juslifloJ in taking away the little whieh has been given 
him. All I asi for the negro is, that if you do not like him, 
let him alone. If God gave him but little, that little let him 

WHAT THE FRAMEES OF THE COSSTITTTIOK MEANT AND DIB. 

When our Government was established, wo had the institu- 
tion of slavery W w re ' a eertain sense com- 
!«" 1 1 ts I w rt of necessity. We 
t 1 £ b h gl d d our own indepen- 
1 Th f m f h C n found the institution 
y 1 b at the time. They 
^ 1 i by ff ad 1 y might lose much of 
what they had already gained. They were obliged to bow to ihe 
neeessity. They gave power to Congress to abolish the slave- 
trade at the end of twenty years. They also prohibited it in 
the territories where it did not exist. They did what they 
could and yielded to the necessity for the rest. I also yield to 
all which followsj from that necessity. What I would most 
desire would be the separation of the white and black races. 

CONSPIRACY TO MAKE SLAVERY NATIONAL. 

One more point on this SpringSoId speech, which Judge 
Douglas says he has read so carefully. I expressed my belief 
in the esistence of a conspiracy to perpetuate and nationalize 
slavery. I did not profess to know it, nor do I now- : showed 
the part Judge Douglas had played in the string of facts, consti- 
tuting to my mind t)ie proof of that conspiracy. I showed the 
parts played by others. 

I charged that the people had been deceived into carrying 
the last presidential election, by the impression that the p^^ 
of the Territories might eselude slavery if they chose, nSS 
it was known in advance by the eonspiiators. tliat (he couit was 
to decide that uuiiher Congress nor the puoplc could w> ciciude 
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slavery. Theae cTiargea are more distinctly made thin anytliing 
else ill the speecb. 

Judge Douglas has cirefully re^d and re-reid that speech 
Ho has not, eo far as I Lnrw cintradictcd thoie chari^es Tn 
the two spoeohes which I heird he certainly did not On hia 
own tacit admission I renew that charge I ohirgo iim with 
having been a paitylo that cons jjirnij and to that di,eiption fut 
die sole purpose of nationalizing akvery 
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GOVEENMENTAL CONTROL OF THE TERRITORIES 

Ts. SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY.. 

DELITEEEH AT COLDMBCS, OHIO, SEPTEMBER, 1859. 

Mr. Lincoln spoke twice during the Ohio gubernalorial 
campaign of 1859, in response to an invitation from the 
Republicans, and replying to Judge Douglas. He spoke 
first at tho capital of the State, as follows. 

DBMOCBATIC MISREPKESENTATIONS CORRECTED, 

Fellow-citizens oe the State op Ohio : I cannot fail to 
remember that I appear for the first time before an audience in 
this now gi-eat State, —an audience that is accustomed to hear 
such speakerf. as Corwin, and Chase, and Wade, and many 
other renowned men ; and remembering this, I feel that it will 
be well for you as for me, that you should not raise your expec- 
tations to that standard to which j w uld h been justi- 
fied in raising them, had one of h se d n u bed men ap. 
peared before you. You would, p hp b nly preparing a 
disappointment for yourselves, and, a a n qu n f your dis- 
appointment, mortification tome. I h p h f hat you will 
commence with very moderate esp n , and perhaps, if 

you will give me your attention. I shall be able to interest you 
to a moderate degree. 

Appearing here for the first time in my life, I have been some- 
what embarrasBed for a topic by way of introduction to my 
speech ; but 1 have been relieved frocn that embarrassment by 
an introduction which the Ohio Statestnaa newspaper gave me 
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this morning. In tliia paper I hare read an article, in which, 
among other statements, I find the following : — 

" In debating with Senator Douglas during (he memorable 
contest last fall, Mr. Lincoln declared in favor of negro suffrage, 
and attempted to defend that vile conception against the Little 

I mention this now, at the opening of my remarlts, for the 
pnrposo of making three commenta upon it. The first I have 
already announced, — it furnishes me an introductory topic; 
the secon:! is to show that the gentleman is mistaken th'rlly 
to give him an opportunity to correct it. 

In the first place, in regard to this matter being a mistake 
I have found that it is not entirely safe, when one is misrepre 
sented under his very noae, to allow the misreprestntation to go 
uncontradicted. I therefore propose, here, at thi, outaet, not 
only to say that this is a misrepresentation, but to siiow condu 
sively that it is so ; and you wdl bear with me while I road a 
couple of extracts from that very " memorable " debate with 
Jud'-e Douglas last year, to which this newspaper refers. In the 
first pitched battle which Senator Douglas and myself had, at 
the town of Ottawa, I used the language which I will now read. 
Having been previously reading an extract, I continued as fol- 

" Now, gentlemen, I don't want to read at any greater length, 
but this is the true complexion of all I have ever said in regard 
to the institution of slavery, and the black race. This is the 
whole of it, and anything that argues mo into his idea of per- 
fect social and political equality with the negro, is but a specious 
and fantastic arrangement of words, by which a man can prove a 
horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say here, while upon 
this subject, that I have no purpose directly or indirectly to in- 
terfere with the ins^titution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I 
have no inclination to do i^o. I have no purpose to introduce 
political and social ci^uality between the while and t!ic bliiek 
races. There b a jihyaieal differcaue between the two, which. 
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in my judgment will probably forbid tlieir ever living to- 
gether T3pou the footing of perfect equably and inaanmch 
33 it becomea a nece'=ity that there mu'tt be a diaircnce, I, 
as well as Jud(;e Douslaa am in favor of the r ice to which I 
belong having the fluperor posit on I ha\e neier said any- 
thing to the oontriry but I liold that notwithstan iing all 
this, there is no reason in the world why the nogro is not enti- 
tled to all the natural rights enumerated in the Declaration of 
Independence, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of bap- 
pmess. I hold that he is as much entitled to these as tho white 
man. I agree with Judge Douglas, he is not my equal in many 
respects, —certainly not in color, perhaps not in moral or intel- 
lectual endowments. But in the right to eat the bread, without 
leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal, 
and the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living 

Upon a subsequent occasion, when the reason for making a 

statement like this recurred, I said : 

Whdo I was at the hotel to-day ju eldprly RontJeimn 
called upon mo to know whLt!icr*r was rtally m favor of j ro- 
duMn, perloet equality between the negroes and white peopk 
\\hilclhadnft proposed to myself oa this occasion to My 
mueh on that subjict yet as the question was asked me, I 
thought I would occupy perhaps five minutes m =aymg ^mo- 
thing in regard tD it I will say then, that I am not nor e\er 
have been m fivor of bringing about m any wxy the social 
and political equality of tho wh le and Hack races, that I jia 
not nor ever have been in favor of making voters or jurors of 
negroes nor of qual fymg tliem to l^ld office, or intermarry 
with tho white people , and I will say in ddditiin to this, thit 
there is a pliysieal d ffori.neo between tho wh te and black races, 
winch I believe will forever forbid the two race, living together 
on terms of s*,^ial and politeal equality And inlsmucb as 
th y cannot ..live whik thej do icman together there mu.t 
be the position cf superior md inferior and I, as much as any 
other nun, am in iavoi ot having the supenor posiUon asaigned 
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to the white race. I say, upon this occasion, I Ao not i)erceive 
tliat, bcuause tlio white man is to have the saperior position, the 
negro should be denied everything. I do not understand that, 
because I do not want a ncgio woman for a slave, I mast neces- 
Barily want lier for a wife. My understanding is that I can just 
let her alone. I am bow in my fiftieth year, and I certainly 
never have liad a black womin for cilher a slave or a wife. So, 
it seems to mc quite poKiible for us to get along without making 
oitlicr slaves or wives of negroes. I will add to this, that I 
have never seen, to my knowledge, a man. woman, or child, 
who was in favor of producing perfect equality, social and 
political, between negroes and white men, I recoHeet of but 
one distinsuished instance that I ever hoard of so freijuently as 
to be BiXh&eA of its conectness, and that is the case of Jurlge 
Douglas's old friend. Col. Richard H. Johnson. I will also 
add to the remarks I havo made, (for I am not going to enter 
at large upon this subject,) that I have never had the least 
apprehension that I or my friends would marry negroes, if there 
was no law to keep them from it ; hut; as Judge Douglas and 
his friends seem to he in greitt apprehension that they might, if 
there were no law to keep them from it, I give him the most 
solemn pledge that I will, to the very last, stand by the law of 
the State, which forbids the marrying of white people with 
negroes." 

There, my friends, you have briefly what I havo, upon former 
occasions, said upon the subject to which this newspaper, to the 
extent of its abiUty, has drawn the public attention. In it you 
not only pei-ceive, as a probability, that in that contest I did not 
at any time say I was in favor of negro suffrage ; but the abso- 
lute proof that twice, — once substantially, and oneo espressly, 
— I declared against it. Having shown you this, there remains 
but a word of comment upon that newspaper article. It is 
this : that I presume the editor of that paper is an honest and 
h 1 man, and that he will bo greatly obliged to me for 

f h him thus early an opportunity to correct the misrep- 
se he has made, before it has mn so long that malicious 

pi all him a liar. 
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DOUGLia AND THE rXTEKslflN C 



The Giant himsolf has been here recently. I iijr9 seen a 
brief report nf his speeeh. K it were otherwise unjileasant to 
mo to introduce (he Kubject of the negro as a topic for iliseus- 
eion, I might be somewhat rclicvcil by the fact that lie dealt 
exclusiYely in that subject while he was horo, I shall, there- 
fore, without much hesitation or difSdcnco, eater upon this 
subject. 

The American p pi n th first day of Jannary, 1^54, 
found the African la e t ad p ohibited by a law of Congress. 
In a majority of 1 e Stat a f this Union, they fiiund African 
slavery, or any th b t f 1 very, prohibited by State con- 
stitutions. Th y 1=0 f nd a law esisting, supposed to be 
valid, by which 1 e y was e luded from almost all the terri- 
tory the United States then owned. This was the condition of 
the country, with reference to the institution of slavery, on the 
first of January, 1854. A few days after that, a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress, which ran through its regular course in 
the two branches of the national legiskture, and finally passed 
into a larw in the month of May, by which the act of Congress 
prohibiting shivery from going into the Territories of the United 
States was repealed. In connection with the law itpclf, and, in 
fact, in the terms of the law, the then existing prohibition was 
not only repealed, but there was a declaration of a purpose on 
the part of Congress never thereafter to exercise any power that 
they might have, real or supposed, to prohibit the extension or 
spread of slavery. This was a very great change ; for the law 
thus repealed was of more than thirty years' standing. Follow- 
ing rapidly upon the heels of this action of Congress, a decision 
of the Supreme Court is made, by which it is declared that 
Congress, if it desires to prohibit the spread of slavery into the 
Territories, has no constitutional power to do so. Not only so, 
but that decision lays down principles, which, if pushed to their 
logical conclusion, — I say, pushed to their logical conclusion, — ■ 
would decide that the constitutions of free States, forbidding 
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slavery, are thcmBclvcs imeonstitutional. Marlt mc, I do not- 
say tbu Judge saiil tbls, and let no man say T affirm the Judge 
used these words ; but I only say it Is my opinion that wliat 
he did say, if pressaJ to its logical conclnsion, would inevitably 
result thus. 

THE EEPIIBLICAN PAETI ITS PTTRPOSB. 

Looking at these things, the Eepuhllcan party, as I under- 
stand its principles and policy, helicve that there is great dan- 
ger of the institution of slavery heing spread out and extended, 
until it is ultimately made alike lawful in all the States of this 
Union • so believing, to prevent that incidental and ultimate con- 
summation, is the original and chief purpose of the Republican 
organization. I say, " ehief purpose " of the Republican or- 
ganization ; for it is certainly true that if the national lionse 
shall fall into the hands of the Republicans, they will hare to 
attend lo all the other matters of national house-keeping, as 
well as this. The chief and real purpose of the Repahlican 
party is eminently conservative. It proposes nothing save and 
except to restore this Government lo its oiiginal tone in regard 
to tbia element of slavery, and there to maintain it, looking for 
no farther change in reference to it, than that which the original 
framei-s of the Government themselves expected and looked for- 
ward to. 



The chief danger to this purpose of the Republican party is 
not just now the revival of the African slave-trade, or the pas- 
saire of a con'-ressional slave code, or the declaring of a second 
Dred Scott decision, making slavery lawful in alt the States. 
These arc not pressing us just now. They are not quite ready 
yet. The authors of thes« measures know that we are too 
strong for them ; but they will be upon us in duo time, and we 
shall he grappling with them hand to hand, if ihcy are not now 
headed off. They are not now the ehief danger to the purpose 
of the Republican organiaalioa ; but the most imminent danger 
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that now threatens thai purpose is that insidious Douglas pop- 
ular soveroigntj. This ia the miner and sapper. ^Vhile it 
does not propose to revive tlio African slave-trade, nor to pass a. 
skvo code, nor to mako a second Dred Scott decision, it is pre- 
paring us for the onslaught and charge of these ultimate enemies 
when they shall he reaJy to come on, and the word of command 
for iheiu to advance shall bo given. I say this Douglas pop- 
ular sovereignty, — for there is a hroad distinction, as I now 
undersfacd it, between that article and a genuiao popular 

GENUINK rOPt;LAR SOVEREIGNTY, 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty, I think a 
deiinilion of genuine popular sovereignty, in the abstract, would 
bo ahont this : That each man shail do precisely as he pleases 
with himself, and with ail those things which exclusively con- 
ccm him. Applied to government, this principle would be, that 
a general government shall do all those things which pertain to 
it, and all the local governments shall do precisely as they 
please, in respect to those matters which exclusively concern 
tkem. I understand that this government of the United States, 
unJer which we live, is based upon this principle ; and I am 
misunderstood if it is supposed that I have any war to make 
upon that priinclple. 



Now, what is Judge Douglas's popular sovereignty ? It is, 
as a principle, no other than that, if one man chooses to make 
a slave of another man, neither that other man nor anybody 
else has a right to object. Applied iu government, as he seeks 
to apply it, it is this : If, in a new territory into which a few 
people are beginning to enter for the purpose of making their 
tomes, they choose to either esclude slavery from their limits, or 
to establish it there, however one or iho other may affect the 
persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater number of per- 
sona who are afterward to inhabit that teiritory, or the other 
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members of the familieB of commimitieB, of wliicli they arc but 
an incipient member, or tbe general head of tbe family of Slatea 
as parent of all, — however their actioa may affect one or the 
other of these, there is no power or right to interfere. That is 
Douglas's popular sovereignty applied. 

TUE UAKPIS ESSA7. 

Ho has a good deal of trouble with popular soycreignty. His 
explanations explanatory of explanations explained are intermi- 
nable. The most lengthy, and, as I suppose, the most maturely 
considered of his long series of explanations is his great essay 
in Harper's Magazine. I will not attempt to entfer on any very 
thorough investigation of his argument, as there made and pre- 
sented. I will nevertheless occupy a good portion of your time 
hero in drawing your attention to certain points in it. Snch of 
you as may have read this document, will have perceived that 
the Judge, early in the document, quotes from two persona as 
belonging to the Republican party, without naming them, but 
who can readily be recognized as being Gov. Seward, of New 
York, and myself. It is true that, exactly fifteen montlw ago 
this day, I believe, I, for the first time, expressed a sentiment 
upon this subject, and in such a manner that it should get into 
print, that the public might see it beyond the circle of my 
hearers ; and my expression of it, at that time, is the quotation 
that Judge Douglas makes. He has not made the quotation 
with accuracy, but justice to him requires me to say that it is 
Bufficicntly accurate not to change its sense. 

The sense of that quotation condensed, is this, — that this 
slavery element is a durable element of discord among us, and 
that we shall proiiably not have perfect peace, in this country, 
with it, until it either masters the free principle in our govern- 
ment, or is BO far mastered by the free principle as for the pub- 
lic mind to rest in the belief that it is going to its end. This 
sentiment, which I now express in this way, was, at no great 
distance of time, perhaps in different language, and in eonnec- 
tion widi some collateral ideas, espressed by Gov. Seward. 
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Jiiilgo Douglas has been so muck annoyed by tho expression of 
tbat sentimOQt, tbat he has constantly, I believe, in almost alt 
his spoeches since ii; was uttered, been referring to it. I find 
lie alluded to it in his speech here, as well as in the copy-right 
essay. I do not now enter upon this for the pui'pose of making 
an elaborate argument to show that we were 'right in the esprea-i 
sion of that sentiment. In other words, I shall not stop to say^ 
ali that might properly be said upon this point ; but I only ask 
your attention to it foi the purpose of making one or two points 

TUB ELEMENT OF DISCORD. 

If you will read the copy-right essay, yon will discover that 
Judge Douglas himself says a controversy between tho American 
Colonies and the Government of Great Britain began on the 
slavery ijuestion, in 1G99, and continued from that time until 
the Revolution ; and, while he did not say so, we all know that 
it has continued with more or less violence ever since tho Kevo- 
lution. 

Then wo need not appeal to history, to the declarations of 
tho framers of the Goyeminent, hut we know from Judge 
Douglas himself, that slavery began to be an element of discord 
among the white people of this country as far baek as 1099, or 
one hundred and sisty years ago, or five generations of men, — 
counting thirty years to a generation. Now, it would seem to 
me that it might have occurred to Judge Douglas, or anybody 
who bad turned his attention to these facts, that there was some- 
tiiing in the nature of that thing, slavery, somewhat durable fur 
misuliicf and discord. 



There is another point I desire to make in regard to this 
matter, before I leave it. From the adoption of tho Constitu- 
tion down to 1820, is tho precise period of our history, when we 
had comparative peace upon this question, — tho precise peiiod 
of time when we came nearer to having peace about it than any 
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otlier time of that entire one hnnilreil and sisty years, in wliieh 
ho says it began, or of the eighty years of our omn Constitation. 
Then it would be worth our wiiile to slop and csamiao into the 
prohablo reason of our coming nearer to having peace then than at 
any othe I me T!i was tl j re e per oJ of t m n wl ch ur 
fathers adop ed and lu ng wh h they followed a pol y 
refctncti g the sp ad of la try and he whole I on was 
acqn e ng n t 1 he whole coun y lookc 1 f rwar 1 to ho 
ult nite s net n of tl e in tu o It w wl n a p I ey 
had been ado[ el a 1 wa? jre alng wl I 1 1 all j t nl 
r ^htni ode 1 men to pi o a that sla o y was gra lually m n^ 
to an en I and that hey n g! t bo ip ah u vat I n^ t a 
t esj) fd I th nk Judge Douglas m ght I a™ percc e 1 tha , 
too; and whether he did or not, it. is worth the attention of fair- 
minded men, here and elsewhere, to consider whetiier (hat ia not 
the truth of the case. If he had looked at these two faets, tliat 
this matter has been an elemen 

sisty years among this people m 

peace we have had about it w 

this Government, which he no pc 

haps, have been brought to a, m 
Baid fifteen months ago, — that 
cannot stand. I believe that 
permanently, half slave and h 
bouse to fall. I do cot espect U 
expect it wOl cease to bo divide be in 

or all the other. Either the op 

further spread of it, and place p m w 

in the belief that it is in the co rs m te 

its advocates will push it forw d 
kwful in all the States, old as N 

South." That was my sentim 
with it, I said, " We are now f 
icy was inaugurated, with the av 
ise of putting an end to slavery TJ 

of the policy, that agitation h \sc has 
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constantly angmcntcd." I now say to you horo, tliat wr are 
advanced still farther intn the sisth year since that policy of 
Judge Douglas, — tbat popular sovereignty of Iiis, fur quieting 
the slavery question, — was made the national policy. Fifteen 
months mora have been added aJnoe I uttered tbat sentiment, 
and I call upon ynu, and ail other rightminded men, to say 
whether that filteen months have behcd or corrohoratcd my 
words. 

CHliEES FOR JOHN HICKMAN. 

While I am here upon this subject I cannot but espress grat- 
itude that this true view of this clement of discord anion"- us, 

as I believe it is, — is attracting more and more attention I 
do not believe that Governor Seward uttered tliat sentiment be- 
cause I bad done so before, but because he reflected upon this sub- 
ject, and saw the truth of it. Nov do I believe, because Gov. 
Seward or I uttered it, that Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, in 
different language, since that time, has declared bis belief in the 
antagonism which esists between the principles of liiierty and 
slavery. You see we are multiplying. Now, while I am 
speaking of Hickman, iet me say, I know but little about him. 
I have never seen him, and know scarcely anything about the 
man ; but I will say this much of him : Of all the anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democracy that have been brought to my notice, he alone 
has the true, genuine ling of the metal. And now, without in- 
dorsing anything else he has said, I will ask this audieueo to 
give three cheers for Hickman. [The audience responded with 
three rousing cheers for Hickman.] 



Another point in the copy-right essay to wfaich I would ask 
your attention, is rather a feature to be extracted from the whole 
thing, than from any express declaration of it at any point. It 
is a general feature of that document, and indeed, of all of Judn-e 
Douglas's discussions of this question, that the Territories of the 
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Unifed States and the States of tliU Union arc exactly alilte,— 
that there is no iliffcieiicc betwi'uQ them at all, — that the Con- 
stitution applies to the Territories pveei^cly as it dneg to the 
States, — and that the United States ( loi ernmcnt, under the 
Constitution, may not do in a State what it may not do in a 
Territory, and what it mnst do in a State, it must do in a Tcr- 
ritoiy. Gentlemen, is that a true v'law of the ease ? It Is 
Dceessary for this sijuatt«r sovereignty ; but is it true ? 

Let us consider. What does it depend upon ? It depends 
altotrother upon the proposition that the State? must without the 

t rf n f th G al U m t 1 11 th t! <^ 1 t 
pt t ea; ;tisi (/ t th m 1 -- th t 1 cal th 
t — th t h CO w th th G n 1 C m t 

Aft J d D 1,1 h t 1 1 h 1 th p po t wh h 
ubdydpf 1 dptdhp dta. 

w tl t p t th t I y t th 1 ttl mi t 

t I tt wh h re fj t h t h i« 

th q t w lib t n wh th y hi h U 
h m 1 ttl pi t t b th t th ml 

it ho t t b t tl IS It th f Ml 

d nt. th t wl n a w T rr t J p If 1 t 

the first man who goes into it may plant there a thing which, 
like the Canada thistle or some other of those pests of the soil, 
cannot be dug out by the millions of men who will come there- 
after ; that it is one of those little things that is so trivial in its 
nature that it haa no effect upon anybody save the few men who 
first plant upon the soil ; that it is not a thing which in any way 
affects the family of communities composing these States, nor 
any way endangers the General Government. Judge Douglaa 
ignores altogether the very well-known fact, that wo never had 
a serious menace to our politleai existence, except it sjirang from 
this thing, which he chooses to regard as only upon a par with 
onions and potatoes. 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL BIFFICULTV IN THIS LOGIC. 

Turn it, atiJ contemplate it in anotlior view. Ho says, that 
aceordiag to his popufar sovereignty, the General Government 
may givo to the Teri-iloriea governors, jujgcs, marsbals, secre- 
taries, and all the other cWef men to govern thctn, but they must 
not toueh upon this other question. Why ? The question of 
who shall he governor of & Territory for a year or two, and pass 
away, without hia track being left upon the soil, or an act 
whiob ho did for good or for evil being left behind, is a question 
of vast national magnitude. It is so much opposed in its nature 
to locality, that the nation itself most decide it ; while this other 
matter of planting slavery njwn a soil, — a thing which once 
planted cannot bo eradicated by the suceeeding millions who 
have as much right there as the first cowers, or, if eradicated, 
not without in6nite difEeulty and a long struggle, — he considers 
the power to prohibit it as one of these little, local, trivial things 
that the nation ought not to say a word about ; that it affects 
nobody save the few men who are there. 

Take these two things and consider them together, present 
the question of planting a State with the institution of slavery 
by the side of a question of who shall be governor of Kansas 
for a year or two. and is there a man here, — is there a man on 
earth, — who would not say the governor question is the little 
one, and the slavery question is the great one ? I ask any honest 
Democrat if the small, the local, and the trivial and temporary 
qucsljon is not. Who shall be Governor ? While the durable, 
the important, and the mischievous one is, Shall this soil be 
planted with slavery ? 

This is an idea, I suppose, which has arisen in Judge Doug- 
las's mind from his peculiar structure. I suppose the institution 
of slavery really looks small to him. He is so put xip by nature 
Ihat a lash upon his back would hurt him, but a lash upon any- 
body else's back does not hurt him. That is the build of the 
man, and consequently he looks upon the matter of slavery in 
this nnimportaut light. 
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TUP. CHOICE OF DEMOCRATIC AUTnORITIE3. 

.TudiTa Douglas ought to remember, when he is endeavoring to 

force this policy upon the American people, that while he is put 

np in that way a good many are not. lie ought to renieinhcr 

that there was onee in this country a man by the name of 

Thomas Jefferson, supposed to he a Democrat, — a man whose 

principles and policy ai*e not very prevalent amongst Dciuoorats 

to-day, it is true ; — but that man did not tako esaetly tliis view 

of the insi'-niBoioce of the element of slavery wtiioh our fiieiid 

J d D 1 d I tfl pi f h h we all 

LhwlJ I bfycoy hen I 

1 h (j 1 W k w h 1 k d pon it 

I h 1 ] 1 h ma If Tl d this 

y_d f h J f C d L little 

t 1 1 lar J q f J d I nglas. 

H pp I h q f d I justice 

1 f y m ynian, 

I so b 1 TT f J 1 that 

1 h Al h y f d f that 

dh h CI sej 1 JefFer- 



ll" i 1 



Tl blldffilyb hm f eating 

1 to dS Ik 11 h hhik your 

attontion, and I shall leave this branch of the case. If there is 
no difference between them, why not make the territories States 
at onee? What is the reason that Kansas was not fit to come 
into the- Union when it was organized into a Tenilory, in Jndge 
DoUTlas's view? Can any of you tell any reason why it should 
not have come into the Union at onee'? They are fit, as he 
thinks, to dcciiie upon the slavery question, — the largest and 
most important with which they could possibly deal, — what 
couil they do by coming into the Union that they are not Jit ti» 
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do, according to his view, by staying out of it? Oli, thoy are 
not lit to sit in Congress and decide npon the rates of postage, 
or questions of ad valorem, or specifio duties on foreign goods, 
or live-oak timber contraeta ; they are not fit to decide these 
vastly important mattcra, which are rational in their import, but 
they are fit, " from iho jump," to decide this little negro ques- 
tion. But, gentlemen, the ease is too plain ; I occupy too much 
tune oa this bead, and I pass ou. 

"kickiso tub tat into the fike." 

Near the close of the copy-right essay, the Judge, I think, 

comes vary near kicking iiis own fat into the fire. I did not 

think, when I commenced these remarks, that I should read from 

that article, but I now believe I will. 

" This exposition of the history of these measures shows con- 
clusively that the authsra of the compromise measures of 1860, 
and of the ICansas-Nebraska act of 1854, as well as the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress of 1774, and the founders of 
ouv system of governiaent subsequent to the Eevolutioa, regarded 
the people of the Territories and Colonies as political commu- 
nities which were entitled to a free and eselusive power of legis- 
lation in their provisional legisktures, where their representa- 
tion could alone be preserved, in all eases of taxation and inter- 
na) polity." 

When the Judge saw that putting in the word " slavery " 
would contradict his own history, he put ia what he knew would 
pass aa synonymous with it, "internal polity." Whenever we 
find that in one of his speeches, the substitute is used in (his 
mannncr ; and I can tell you the reason. It would be too bald 
a contradiction to say slavery, but "internal polity" is a 
general phrase which would pass in some quarters, and which 
he hopes will pass with the reading community for the same 

" This right pertains to the people collectively, as a law- 
abiding and peaceful community, and not in the isolated indi- 
jiduala who may wander upon tho public dommn iu violation of 
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the law. It can only be exercised where tliere are inlial)It,iTit5 
SuEeicnt to constitute a government, and capaljle of performing 
its various functions and duties, a fact to lio ascertained and do- 
termined by " — who do you thinli ? Judge Douglaa says, " hy 
Congress? " 

" Whether the number shall be fixed at ten, fifteen, or twenty 
thousand inhabitant'! does not affect the prmcipio " 



Now I hav nly f w n«i n ra li Popular sover- 

eignty, by hi w w rd d j he few persons 

who wander up h p bl d m n n 1 n of law. AVe 
have his words for that. When it docs pertain to them, is when 
they are sufiicient to be formed into an organized political com- 
munity, and he fixes the minimum for that at 10,000, and the 
maxm t 000 Nwl Ull t k w h t " t be 
A w h th OOO A th y 11 t b re t d 1 1 th y 

1 ffo ht b 1 t polf 1 ccmm 

wd pthpblld It flw Aif 

tre t d Id t t wh t p t ftm w llth 

Vtth=adlfthyw td tit 1 

th t [ ■^rs p hpbild It fhlw 

hythlhl yth ?^thJl yipl 

so ydtpet thmth t hy Idt 

th N poi 1 ty d t t rta t h m th I 

wldlktLw his dbyth yht 

dt thpejlfthTrrty bf thy ht 

m! f th d1 



B t tb m po 1 1 w h t k tt t t th fc tl 

q t t wh tl y h 11 h hi ffi t I 

t I f 1 t 1 d m tj t b de 

d 1 lyC T. T ] D 1 W 11 

dm th t b t 11 w w t N th t ail th b th 
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era want. That is what all those who are for skveiy waot. 
Thoj do nof want Congrcaa to prohibit slavery from coniiDg into 
the new Territories, and they do not want popular sovereignty 
to hinder it; and as Congre^ is to say when they are ready to 
be organized, all that the South has to do is to get Congress to 
bold off. Lot Conure=s hold olT until they are ready to he ad- 
mitted as a State, and the South has all jt wants in takin" 
slavery into and planting it in all the Terriforiea that wo now 
Ijave, or hereafter may have. In a word, Ihe whole thing, at a 
dasli of the pen, is at last put in llie pwer of Congress T for if 
they do not Iiave this popular sovereignty until Congress o> 
ganizes them, I ask if it at last does not eome from Congress? 
If, at last, it amounts to anything at all, Congress gives it t« 
them. I bubmit this rather for your reflection than for com- 
ment. After all that is said, at last, by a dash of the pen, 
everything that has gone before is undone, and be puts the 
whole question under the control of Congress. After fighting 
through more than throe hours, if you undertake to readmit, he 
at last places the whole matter under the control of that power 
which he had been contending against, and arrives at a re&ult 
directly contrary to what he had been laboring to do. He at 
last leaves the whole matter to the control of Congress. 



THE OBJECTS OF TUB HAEPEE A 

There are two main objects, as I understand it, of this lTa^ 
per's Magazine esfay. One was to show, if possible, that the 
men of our revolutionary times were in favor of his popular 
sovereignty ; and the other was to show that the Dred Scott 
decision had not entirely sciuelehed out this popular sovereignty. 
I do not propose, in regard to this argument drawn from tho 
history of former times, to enter into a detailed examination 
of the historical statements he has made I have the impres- 
eion that they are inaccurate in a great many instances. Some- 
times in positive statement, but very much more inaccuratfl by 
tho suppresMon of statements that really belong to tlie history. 
But I do not propose to affirm that this is so to any very great 



13 
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extent; or to enter into a very minute examination of his Lis- 
torical statements. I avoid doing so upon tliis principle, — [liat 
if it were important for me to pass out of tliis lot in the least 
period of time possiljlo, ancl I came to that fence and gaw by a 
calculation of my known strength and agility that I could clear 
it at abound, it would be folly to stop and consider whether 
I could or not crawl through a crack. So I say of the whole 
history, contained in his essay, where he endeavored to link tho 
men of the Eevolution to popular sovereignty. It only re- 
quires an effort to leap out of it, — a single bound, to be entirely 
successful. If you read it over you will find that he quoted 
here and there from documents of the revolutionary times, 
tending to show that the people of the Colonies were desirous 
of regulating their own concerns in their own way, that the 
British Government should not interfere ; that at one time thoy 
struggled with the British Government to be permitted to ex- 
clude the \fnLan slave trade if not directh to be permitted 
to cidule it indirectly by taxation sufEeient t disc nrage and 
destroy it From these md many things of this sort Judge 
Dottgla*" argues that they wi.re in favor ot the people of our 
own Tertit ri a cxeluling sUvery if they wanted to oi plant 
mg it there it they winti,! to dong just as they jleased f om 
the time they settled upon the Territory Now however his 
history may "ipfly and whit ver of his argument there may le 
that IS sounl an! accurate or un ound and inacourate it we 
can find out what these men did themselves do upon th s very 
question cf slavery in thi. Territories docs it not end the whole 
thing? If after 11 th s lal r anl eflurt to show that the nn,n 
of the Revrluti n were in favor of hi^. pojular sovereignty 
and his mode of deabng with fala\eiy m the Terr tones we 
can show that these vojy men t ok hold of that suljeet ani 
dealt with it we can see for turselve^ lou) they dc^ilt with 
it It 13 not a matter ol argameut or mfereuee bat we know 
what they thought about it 
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OMissiosa or the author. 



It « preo».l; „p,n Ito p„, „f n„ ij,,,^ „, ,j, ^^ 
ttat on, important omi.sion i, m.d, by Judj. Dongl„ H, 
selects ,0,1, of th, hi.tor, of tie Unitod Sl.te, „p„„ H, ,„b. 

l-t.„cl .koteh ,h. logiitionot C.ng,„ i„ ^rf „ ,4. 



... „ ..,. -fa-'"-"."" ui v-ungresa in regard to Ihe 

«t.bl,sh.d, and doTorr .„h<i.d from . oonnlr, half a, ].,„ 
•» tbo pre™. United Slot... All IM, i. loft out of h. b.slo.f 
»d m DO „„ dl«d«i 10 bj I,i„, ,0 f„ „ I e„ „„„b ,„e 
onco, ,b.„ be mAo, . remark, H.t ^j^ M. ,„„ ,, ,i„ ^u- 
preme Conn wore anlborised to pronounoe , JeoMon that lb. 
.01 oJlod He Mi„onri Compro„i» „a, nnoon*,.i,on.l All 
11.1 Insta, ha. been left o... B.l ihi, p.,, of He l.Morjof 
tbe oounlr, ... „ot mode b, Ibe men of Ibo K„nl„„„» ' 



a of Ibo Keiojulion 
onniNANCE or 1787. 

There was .„„ibor 'part of «„r polifal hi y « d bv h 
yerymeo „bo „,, ,h„ „,„ ;„ ^^ ^^,^^ '^ ^^ J 
lakon Ibe n.me of Ihe Ordin.nto of '87. L ni 1 h 

bislory to your attention. In 1784, 1 believ b 'U 

JeifoBion drew np .„ oBKn.neo for lb. governm n f 1 „ 

try upon wbioh we now .land; or rather a fra d f f „ 

ordmanoe fo, the goyemmonl of Ihi, oounlry, h n Oh 
neighbor, in Indiana, u. who bve in Illinoi., u n bl n 
W,.oon,in and Michigan. In Ibal .,di„a„o,, drawn up not only 
for Ibo^vommen. of that territory, but for tbe terrilori.. So.tb 

ot the Ohio KlVer. Mr .TnlK.^=.,„ 1_ 



1,. „ ^ J- ""-'o' ^ue lerritorie. couth 

o Itiver, Mr. Jeff.r.on eipr.al; provided for the pr^ 

,1. . ,,. "" '' •'"''8" ""S'" "J"| »■» P"tap, i, riihi 

that that p,o,„ion wa, lo.t f„„ that ordina.ee, I beli„„ That 
.3 trae When the yole w„ taken upon it, a ni.joril, of all 
pr.„nt „ ,b. Cong™, of lb. oonf.deration voted «„ f, . ,.,. 



- o — wonfederation voted for il 

tb.ro were » many ab.entoe, that tho« voting for il did not 
niakoaoloar majority „.oe»ar,, and it „.. l„,t. Sui three 
,»« after tba. the Co.g,.„ of the oont.der.tion „r. «getb.' 
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a"nm, and they adopted a new onJioance for the govemment of 
tlti. Noptlmeit Tetritorj, not eoatemplating tenitorj SoatU of 
the river, for the States owning that Territory had hitherto re- 
frained from giving it to the General Government ; hence they 
made the ordinance to apply only to what the Government 
owned. In that, the provision escluding slavery was inserted 
andfassed tmimmmaly, or at any rate it pas,«d and heeame . 
part of the law of the land. Under that ordinance we live. 
First here in Ohio jou were a Territory, then 'an onahling act 
was passed, authorizing you to form a constitution and State 
government, provided it was repnUican and not in eonJict with 
Iho Ordinanee of '37. When yon framed yonr constitution and 
presented it for admisdon, I think yon will find the legislation 
upon the subject will show that, " whereas you had formed a 
oonstitntion that was repuUiean, and not in eonJiet with the Ordi- 
nance of '87," therefore you were admitted upon equal footing 
with the original Stales. The same piocois in a few years 
was gone through with in Indiana, and m with lUinois, and the 
same substantially with Michigan and W&consiu. 

AnMtSSION OE NEW STATES. 

Not only did that ordinance prevad, bat it was constantly 
looked to wlienevor a step was taken by a new Territory to be- 
come a Slate. Congress always turned their attention to it, 
and in all their movements upon this subject, Ihey traced their 
course by that Ordinance of '87. When they admitted new 
States, they advertised them of this ordinance as a part of the 
legislation of this country They did so because they hari traced 
the Oidinaaee of '^7 throughout the bistoiy of this country. 
Begin with the men of the Kevolution, and go down for sixty 
oniire years, and untd the last scrap of that Territory comes 
into the Cnion m the toim of the State of Wisconsin, — every 
thmg was made to conform with the Oidinance of '87, esclud- 
inir slavery from that vast extent of country. 

°I omitted to mention in the light place that the Conslitnliou 
of the United States was in prooeas of being framed when that 
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Ordinance was made by the Congress of the Confederation ; 
and one of the firet acts of Congress itself, under the new Con- 
Btitution itself was to give force to that ordinance by puttino- 
power to carry ip out in the hands of the new officers under the 
Constitution, in the place of the old ones, who had been Icis- 
lated out of esistenee by the change in the Government from 
the Confederation to the Constitution. Not only so, but I be- 
lieve Indiana once or twice, if not Ohio, petitioned the General 
Government for the privilege of euspcndbg that provision and 
allowing tbom to have slaves. A report made by Sir. Randolph 
of Virginia, himself a skveliolder, was directly against it, and 
the action was to refuse them the privilege of violating the Ordi- 
nance of '87. 

jiN EXTEAOEDINAKY SPECTACLE. 

This period of history, which I have run over briefly, is, I 
presume, as familiar to most of this assembly as any other part 
of the history of our country. I suppose that few of ray hca^ 
crs are not as famihar with that part of history as I am, and I 
only mention it to recall your attention to it at this time. And 
hence I ask Low extraordinary a thing it is that a man who has 
occupied a position open the floor of the Senate of ihe United 
States, who is now in his third term, and who looks to see the 
government of this whole country fall into his own hands, pre- 
tending to give a truthful and accuralo history of the slavery 
question in this country, should so entirely ignore the whole of 
that portion of our history, — the most important of all. Is it 
not a most extraordinary spectacle, that a man should stand up 
and ask for any confidence in his statements, who sets out as he 
does with portions of history, calling ujion the people to believe 
that it is a true and fair reprcsenlation, when the leading part 
and controlling feature of the whole histojy is carefully sup- 
pressed t 

But the mere leaving out is not the most remarkable feature 
of this most remarkable essay. His proposition is to establish 
that the leading men of the Revolution were for his great prin- 
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ciple of non-inlorvention by tho Government in tbe qnestion of 
slavery in the Territories ; while history shows tbat they decid- 
ed in the cases actually brought before them, in exactly the con- 
trary way, and he knows it. Not only did they so decide at 
tbat time, but they stuck to it daring sixty years, through thick 
and thin, as long as there was oneof the revolutionary heroes 
npon the stage of political action. Through their whole course, 
from first to last, they dung to freedom. And now be asks the 
community to beiievo that the men of the Eevolution were in 
favor of his great principle, when we have the naked history 
that they themselves dealt with this very subject-matter of his 
principle, and utterly repudiated his principle, acting upon a 
precisely contrary ground. It is as impudent and absurd as if 
a prosecuting attorney should stand up before a jury, and ask 
them to convict A as the murderer of E, while B was walking 
alive before them. 

"STEALINO THE LIVEKY OT nEAVEN TO SERVE THE DEVIL IS." 

I say again, if Judge Douglas asserts that the men of the 
Bevoiution acted upon principles by which, (o be consistent with 
themselves, they ought to have adopted bis popular sovereignty, 
then, upon a consideration of his own argument, he hud a right 
to make you believe that they understood the principles of gov- 
ernment, hut misapplied them, — that he has arisen to enlighten 
the world as to the just applieation of this principle. He has a 
right to try to persuade you that he understands their principles 
better than they did, and, therefore, ho will apply them now, 
not as they did, but as they ought to have done. He has a 
rioht (0 go before the community, and try to convince them of 
this ; but he has no right to attempt to impose upon any one 
the belief that these men themselves approved of his great 
principle. There are Iwo ways of establishing a proposition. 
One is by trying to demonstrate it uiKin reason ; and the other 
is, to show that great men in former times liave thought so and 
so, and thus to pss it by the weight of pure authority. Now, 
if Judge Douglas will demonstrate somehow that this is popu- 
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lar sovereignty, — tlie rigbt of one man to make a slave of 
another, witliout any right in that other, or any one else to ob- 
ject, — demonstrate, it as Euclid demonstrated propositions, 

there ia no objection. But when he eomea forward, seeliing to 
carry a principle by hringing to it the authority of men who 
themselves utterly repudiate that principle, I ask that he shall 
not be permitted to do it. 



I see, in the Judge's speech here, a, short sentence in these 
words ; " Our fathers, when they formed this Government under 
wlilch wo live, understood this question just as well and even 
better than we do now." That ia true ; T stick to that. I will 
stand by Judge Douglas in that to the bitter end. And now. 
Judge Douglas, come and stand by me, and truthfully show 
how tbey acted, understanding it better than we do. Ail I ask 
of you, Judge Douglas, is to stick to the proposition that the 
men of the llevolution understood this subject better than we 
do now, and with that belter understoMding they acted better 
than you are trying to act now. 

DRED SCOTT EKCISION. 

I wish to say eometliing now in regard to the Dred Seott 
decision, as dealt with by Judge Douglas. In that " memorable 
debate " between Judge Douglas and myself, last year, the 
Judge thought fit to commence ti process of catechizing me, and 
at Freeport I answered his questions, and propounded some to 
him. Among others propounded to him was one that I have 
hero now. The Bubstanec, as I remember it, is, " Can the peo- 
ple of a United Stales Territory, under the Drcd Scott deeision, 
in any lawful way, against tbo wish of any citizen of IJaa United 
States, exclude slavery from its limits, prior to the formation of 
a State constitution '' " He answered that they could lawfully 
exclude slavery from (he United States Territories, notwithstand- 
ing the Dred Scott decision. There was something about that 
answer that has probably been a trouble to the Judge ever 
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The Dred Scott dec n esp essly g tcs eve j citizen of the 
TJniled States a right to ca ry h s sla e nto the Uoited States 
Territories. And now there va so no no tenej in saying 
that the decision was r ght a d say n„ too tl at the people of 
the Territory conld lawfully drive elavery out again. When all 
the trash, the words, the collateral matter, was cleared away from 
it, — all the chaiF was fanned out of it, — it was a bare absurd- 
ity, — no less than IkcU a thing may be lawfully driven away 
from, where it has a lawful right to be. Clear it of all the 
verbiage, and that is the naked truth of his proposition, — that 
a thing may be lawfully driven from the place where it has a 
lawful right to stay. AVcll, it was because the Judge couldn't 
help seeing this, that he has had so much trouble with it ; and 
what I want to ask your special attention to, just now, is to re- 
mind yon, if you have not noticed the fact, that the Judge does 
not any longer say that the people can exclude slavery. He 
does not say so in the copy-right essay ; he did not say so in the 
speech that he made here ; and, so far as I know, since hia re- 
election to the Senate, he has never said, as he did at Preeport, 
that the people of the Territoriei ran exclude slavery. He de- 
sires that you, who wish the Territories to remain free, should 
believe that he stands by that position , but he does not say it 
himself. He escapes, to some extent, the absurd position I have 
stated, by changing his language entirely. What he says now 
is something difierent in language, and wo will consider whether 
it is not different in sense too It it now that the Dred Scott 
dedsion, or rather the Constitution under that decision, does not 
carry slavery into the Terntories beyond the power of the peo- 
ple of the Territories to control it as other properly. He does 
not say the people can drive it out, but they can control it as 
other property. The language is different ; we should consider 
whether the sense is different. Driving a horse out of th:s lot 
is too plain a proposition to be mistaken about ; it is putting 
Mm on the other side of the fence. Or it might be a sort of ex- 
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elusion of iim from tbe lot if you were to kill him, and lot tho 
worms devour him ; but neither of iheso things is the Bamo aa 
" controlling him as other property." That would he to feed 
him, to pamper him, to ride him, to wv and abu'se him, to make 
(he most monej out of him '• as other property ," but plca=e j on, 
what. do the men who are m faior of slavery want more thin 
this ? What do they really want, other than that slavery, being 
in the Territories, shall be controlled as other property ' 

If they want anything else, I do not compKhend it I afk 
your attention to this, first, for the purpose of pomtmg out the 
change .of ground the Jutlge has made , and, in the second 
place, the importance of the change, — that that change is not 
such as to give you gentlemen who want his popular sovereignty 
the power to exclude the institution or drive it ont at all, I 
know the Judge sometimes squints at the argument that in con- 
trolling it as other property by unfriendly legislatjon, they may 
control it to death, — as you might in the case of a horse, per- 
haps, feed him so lightly, and ride him so much, that bo would 
die. But when you come to legislative control, there is some- 
thing more to be attended to. I have no doubt, myself, that if the 
Territories should undertake to control slave property as other 
property, — that Is, control it In sueh a way that it would be the 
most valuable as property, and make it bearits just proportion ia 
the way of burdens as property — really deal with it as property, 
— the Supremo Court of the United States will say, " God speed 
you, and amen." But I imdertako to give the opinion, at least, 
that if the Territories attempt, by any direct legislation, to drive 
the man with his slave out of the Territory, or to decide that 
his slave is free because of bis being taken in there, or ti tax 
him to such an extent that he cannot keep him there, the Su- 
preme Court will unhesitatingly decide all such legislation 
unconstitutional, as long as that Supreme Court is constructed 
as the Dred Scott Supreme Court is. The first two things they 
have already decided, except that there is a little quibble among 
lawyers between the words dicta and decision. They hive 
already decided a negro cannot be made free by territorial legis- 
lation. 
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UNFRIENDLY LEGISLATIOIf. 

What is tiiat Dred Scott decision ? Judge Douglas labors to 
sliow that it is one thing, while I think it is altogether difiijrciit. 
It ia a long opinion, but it ia all embodied in this short state- 
ment ; "The Constitution of the United States forbids Coa- 
grcss to deprive a, man of his property, without due process of 
law; the right of property in shiYes ia distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in that Conatitution ; therefore if Congress shall undei'- 
tako to aay that a man's slave ia no longer hia slave, when he 
crosses a certain line into a Territory, that is depriving him of 
his property without due process of law, and is unconatitutiona! " 
There is the whole Drod Scotfc decision. They add that if Con- 
gress eannot do so itself, Congress cannot confer any powtr to 
do so, and hence any eifort by the Territorial legislature to do 
either of theso things is absolutely decidtd against It is a 
foregone conelusion by that court. 

Now, as to this indirect mode by " unfnendly leijisktion ' 
all lawyers here will readily understand that auoh a propoaition 
cannot be tolerated for a moment, because a legiolature cannot 
indirectly do that which it cannot accomplish dircotly Th(,n I 
eay any legialation to control this property, as property, for 
ita benefit as property, would be hailed by thia Dred Scott Su- 
preme Court, and fully sustained ; but any legislation driving 
slave property oat, or deatroying it aa property, directly or indi- 
rectly, wOl most assuredly, by that court, be held uucoQstitu- 
tional. 

MK. Lincoln's modes tt. 
Judge Douglas aays if the Constitution carries slavciy into 
tho Territories, beyond the power of the people of the Territo- 
ries to control it as other property, then it follows logically that 
every one who swears to support the Constitution of the United 
States, must give that support to that property which it iicuds. 
And if the Constitution carries slavery into the Territories, be- 
yond the power of the people to control it as other property, 
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then it also carries it into tte States, because the Constitution is 
the supreme law of the liiud. Now, gentlemen, if it were not 
for my es(!es.sive modesty, I would say that I told that very 
thing to Judge DouaJas quite a year ago. This argument ia 
hero in print, and if it were not for my modesty, as I said, I 
miglit eali your attention to it. If jou read it, you mill find 
that I not only made that argument, but made it better than he 
has made it since. 

There is, howeTcr, this difference. I say now, and said then, 
there is no sort of question that tho Supreme Coart has decided 
that it is the right of the slaveholder to talie his slave and hold 
him in the Territory; and saying this, Judge Douglas himself 
admits the conclusion. Ho says if that is so, this consequence 
will follow ; and because this consequence would follow, his ar- 
gument is, the decision cannot, therefore, be that way, — "that 
would spoil my popular sovereignty, and it cannot be possible 
that this great principle has been squelched out in this extraor- 
dinary way. It might be, if it were not for the exttaordinary 
consequences of spoiling my humbug." 



( DEC LAK ATI OSS, 

Another featnro of the Judge's argument about the Dred 

S 13 ff show that that decision deals altogether 

d lar f g "es ; that the Constitution does not 

ffi m y 1 p ded by the Ured Scott decision, but it 

ly dcci re w f power, a total absence of power, ia 

f h T rr ies. It seems to be his purpose to 

na k h wl 1 f h decision to result in a mere negative 

d lor f wan f power in Congress to do anything in 

I h n the Territories. I know the opinion 

f h J J li there is a total absence of power ; but 

h ly all it states ; for the judges add that 

h h f [ [ y a slave is distinctly and expressly 

affirmed in the Constitution. It does not stop at saying that 

the right of property in a slave is rccogniEed in the Constitution, 

is declared to esist somewhere in the Constitution, but says it is 
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affirmed in the Constitution. Its language is eciiiivalcnt to 
saying that it is erabodied and bo woven into tliat instrument 
tliat it cannot be detachoU without breaking the ConstiiutioE 
itself. In a word, it is part of the Constitution. 

Douglas ia singularly unfortunate in his effort to make out 
thiit decision to be altogether negative, when the express lan- 
guage at the vital part is that this is distinctly affirmed in the 
Constitution. I think myself, and I repeat it here, that ihis 
decision does not merely carry slavery into the Territories, hut, 
by its logical conclusion, it earries io into the States in which we 
live. One provision of that Constitution is, that it shall be the 
supreme law of the land, — I do not quote the language, — any 
constitution or law of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This Dred Scott decision says that the right of property in a 
slave is affirmed in that Constitution, which is the supremo law 
of the land, any State constitution or law notwithstanding. 
Then I say that to destroy a thing which is distinctly affirmed 
and supported hy the supreme kw of the land, even by a Stato 
constitution or law, is a violation of that supreme law, and there 
is no escape from it. In my judgment, there is no avoiding 
that result, save that the American people shall see that consti- 
tutions are better construed than our Constitution is construed 
in that decision. They must take care that it is more faithfully 
and truly carried out than it is there expounded. 

DOUGLAS AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TBADB. 

1 mast hasten to a conclusion. Near the beginning of my 
remarks, I said that this insidious Douglas popular sovereignty 
is the measure that now threatens the purpose of the Republican 
party to prevent slavery from being nationalized in the United 
States. I propose to ask your attention for a little while to 
some propositions in affirmance of that statement. Take it just 
as it stands, and apply it as a principle ; estend and apply that 
principle clsewhero, and consider where it will lead you. I now 
put this proposition, that Judge Douglas's popuhir sovereignty 
applied will reopen the African slave-trade ; and I will demon- 
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etrnte it by any variety of ways in which you can turn the sub- 
ject, or look at it. 

The Judge says that the people of tlio Territories haye the 
right, by his principle, to have slaves if they want thera. Then 
I say that the people m Georgia have the right to buy slaves in 
Africa if they want them and I defy any man on earth to show 
any distinction between the two things ; to phow that the one is 
either more wielieJ or mure unlawful ; to show, on original 
principles, that one is better or worse than the other ; or to 
show, by the Con-.tLtulion, that one dififera a whit from the other. 
He will Uil\ nie, doubtk=a, that there is no constitutional pro- 
vision against peoplp taking i^Lves into the new Territories, and 
I tell him that there is equally no constitutional provision 
against buying slaves in Africa. He will tell you that a people, 
in the exercise of popular sovereignty, ought to do as they 
please about that thing, and have slaves if they want them ; and 
I tel! you that the people of Georgia are as much entitled to 
popular sovereignty, and to buy slaves in Africa if they want 
thein, as tho people of the Territory are to have slaves if they 
want thera. I ask any man, dealing honestly with himself, to 
point out a distinction. 

I have recently seen a letter of Judge Douglas, in which, 
without stating that to be tho object, he doubtless endeavors to 
make a distinction between the two. He says he is unalterably 
opposed to the repeal of the laws against the African slave- 
trade. And why 'I He then seeks to give a reason that would 
not apply to his popular sovereignty in the Territories. What 
is that reason ? "The abolition of the African slave-trade is a 
compromise of the Constitution I " I deny it. There ia no 
truth in the proposition that the abolition of the African slave- 
trade is a compromise of the ConsUtutioa, and there is nothing 
in that instrument which bears out the statement. It is made 
for the purpose of getting up a distinction between the revival 
of the African slave-trade and his " great principle." 

At tho time the Constitution of the United States was adopts 
ed it was expected that the slave-trade would be abolished. I 
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slinutd ass'ert, and insist upon that, if Judge Dongks denied it. 
But I know that it was eqaaily expected that siavery would be 
excluded from the Territorica, and I can show by history, that 
in regard to these two things, public opinion Traa eaactly alike, 
while in regard lo positive actioD, there was more done in the 
Ordinance of 'S7 to resist the spread of slavery than was ever 
done to abolish the foreign slave-trade. Lest I he misunder- 
stood, I say agaiQ that at the time of the formation of the Con- 
stiiution, puhlic expectation was that the slave-trade would be 
alwlished, but no more so than the spread of slavery in the 
Territories should he restrained. They stand alike, except that 
in the Ordinance of '87 there was a mark left by public opinion, 
showing that it was more committed against the spread of slavery 
in the Territories than against the foreign slave-trade. 

HO SUCH THING A3 COMPSOMISB. 

Compromise ' What word of comprom "fc was there abont it 
"Why, the public sen e was then in tivor of the abilitiin (f the 
slavo-trado ; but there was at the time a veiy groat commercial 
interest involved in it ind estens ve capital in that branch of 
trade. There were druhtless the ntipieut fct^ge'^ tt improve 
ment in the South m the way of firming dependent en the 
slave-trade, and they made a propoaiticn to Ctngress to abclish 
the trade after allowing it twenty years a sufiic cnt time for the 
capital and commerce engaged m it to be tianslerred tofther 
channels. They made no provision thit it -should be dboh^bed 
in twenty years I do not doubt that they espeeted it would 
be ; but they made no bargain about it. The public sentiment 
left no doubt in the minds of any that it would he done away. 
I repeat, there is nothing in the history of those times in favor 
of that matter being a compromise of the Constitution. It was 
the public expectation at the time, manifested in a thousand 
ways, that the spread of slavery should also be restricted. 

NEOEO OR CROCODILE. 

Then I say, if this principle is established, that there is no 
wrong in slavery, and whoever wants it has a right to have it. 
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ii a matter of dollars and cents a sort of quesfiin as to lirw 
Ihey bliali deal with 1 rutet tliat between us and the negro 1 ere 
til le la no 'ort cf queiton h it tlijt at the Siuth the question 
IS 1 ctwocn the aegro and the crocodile That is ill It is a 
mere initter of poliej ther i-i s, j erfert right according to in 
terc t to do J ist ai J n please when tbi is don where th a 
doctrine previils the ni ners ■ind sapptra will haie f rmej pul 
lico|inion for the alavt trade Tky will be ready for Jtff 
D vi" and Stophen" and other leaders of that company to 
SDunl the bugle f r the revival of the slaye trade fur the seLond 
Drt,d bcott decision for the flood of slavery to be p ured o\er 
the free fctatea wh le we shall be here tied down and helpless 
and run over like sheep. 

It is to be a part and parcel of this same idea, to say to men 
■who want to adhere to the Democratic party, who have always 
belonged to that party, and are only looking about for some 
excuse to stick to it, but nevertheless hate slavery, that Doug- 
las's popular soveroignty ia as good a way as any to oppose 
slavery. They allow themselves to bo persuaded easily, in ac- 
cordance with their previous dispositions, into (his belief, that it 
is about as good a way of opposing slavery as any, and we can 
do that without atrairiing our old party ties or breaking up old 
political associations. Wo can do so without being called negro 
worshippers. We can do that without being subjected to the gibes 
and sneers that are so readily thrown out io place of argument 
where no argument can be found. So let us stick to this pop- 
ular soveroignty, — this insidious popular sovereignty. Now 
let me call your attention to one thing that has really happened, 
which shows this gradual and steady debauching of public opin- 
ion, this course of preparation for the revival of the slave-trade, 
for the territorial slave code, and the new Dred Seott decision 
that is to carry slavery into the free States. Did you ever, five 
years ago, hear of anybody in the world saying that the negro 
had no share in the Declaration of National Independence ; that 
it did not mean negroes at all ; and when " all men " were 
spoken of, negroes wore not included? 
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I am satisfied that five years tgo that proposition was not put 
upon paper by any liiing !iemg niwhure I liavc been un- 
able at any tiaie to find a m in in in lud ence who would de- 
clare that he had ever 1 uown of anjbodj sajmg so five years 
ago. Eat last year there was net a Douglas pi pular sovereign 
in Illinois who did not say it la there one m Ohio hut de- 
clares his firm belief that the Declaration of Independence did 
noi mean negroes at all / I di not know how this is; I have 
not been hero much ; but I presume you are very much alike 
everywhere. Then I suppose thnt all now express the belief 
that the Declaration of Independence neier did mean negroes. 
I call upon one of them to ''ay that ht siid it favo yoars ago. 

If you think that now ind di 1 not think it then, (he nest 
thing that strikes me la to remaik that there has been a change 
wrought in you, and a very significant change it is, being no less 
than changing the negro, in your estimation, from the rank of a 
man to that of a brute. They are taking him down, and placing 
him, when spoken of, among reptiles and crocodiles, as Judge 
Douglas himself expresses it. 

Is not this change wrought in your minds a very important 
change ? Public opinion in this country is everything. In 
a nation like ours this popular sovereignty and squatter sover- 
eignty have already wrought a change in the public mind to the 
extent I have stated. There is no man in this crowd who can 
contradict it. 

WH.*T ALL THIS 13 TENDING TO. 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as any- 
body, I ask jou to note that fact, and the like of wliieh is to 
follow, to be plastered on, layer after layer, until very soon yuu 
are prepared to deal with the negro everywhere as with the 
brute. If public sentiment has not been debauched already to 
this point, a new turn of the screw in that direction is all that is 
wanting ; and this is constantly being done by the teachers of 
this insidious popular sovereignty. You need but one or two 
turns further until your minds, now ripening under these tcach- 
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i»e», .ill be „,dj for all ihce lU.gs, .„d j„„ .iU „„,„ ,^ 
support, or s.b„,l to, th. d.„.„.a,, „,i„j .j,, .„ .^ J 
ror^ . ,1... o«l, „for„d in onr T.rritorio, .„d , ... Dred 
Soott d.„,.n t. bring sl.ver, „p i„,. a. i„, „, ,^, 

North. Th„ I ™st ..,, k bat »r,,in. „, ,h.„ ,„,d, p^ 
phelmll, ,pok,„ b, Mr, Cl.j, m.nj,, „.., je„, .„ _i w 
»v. »or. than tbirtj ,e„,,_ .bfcb i, ,„„ „ ,„j. ° ^^ ^^^ 
•1.07 wonld ropros. .11 M.noi.s to libert, ,„d „l,i„.,. .„„. 
oipation, tbo, mmt go b.ok to the ora of o.r indopeadeneo and 
the Bourih of Jolj; ,h.j „„„ „„ „, ,j, ^__^, 
arouad n.; th.j „.,t penetrate the h.„a„ «,al and eradic.t. 
the lo™ of l,h.r.,i bat until thej did thea, thing.,, and „th.„ 
eloquently .„u„erated bj hin,, thej coald not repr.s, all ten- 
dencies to ultimate emaneipation. 

I a.k attention to tho fa.t thai in a p,o.en,ineal degr«, Ilea, 
popular soTeraigns are at thi. ,ork; blo.ing out the moral 
lights around us ; teaching that the negro is no lon^r • aian but 
a brute ; that th. Declaration has nothing to do with him /thai 



- ■^ Kx^iimg HI ao with him ; that 

he rank, with the ero.odile and th. reptile ; that man, with hcrf, 
and soul, is a matlor of dollars and cent,. I sn,..,t t„ thi. 
portuiu of the Ohio E.pablio.as, or Domoorats, if Iher. b. an, 
present, the serious consider.tion of this fa.t, that there is now 
going on among jon a stead, prM.s, of debau.hin, publio 
opinion on this sabje.t. With this, m, friend,, I bid you adieu 
14 
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OHIO AND KENTUCKY. OR THE TWO SYSTEMS.. 



Mr. Lincoln spoke in Cincinnati, for the first time, Septem- 
ber, 1859, during the same canvass. 

JCDOE BODGLAS'a CHARGE. 

My felhw-citizem of the State of Ohio : This is the first 
time in my Ufe that I hare appeared before an audience in 
so great a city as this I thtrefnre, tliuugh I am no longer a 
young man, make this appearance under some degree of era- 
larrassment. But I have found that when one is embarrassed, 
usually the shortest way to get through with it is to quit talking 
or thinking about it, and go at something el&e. 

I understand that you bavo bad recently with you my very 
(listmguiihed friend, Judgo Douglas, of Illinois; and I undcr- 
Btand, without having bad ati opportunity (not greatly sought, 
to be sure) of seeing a report of the speech that he made here, 
that he did me the honor to mention my humble name, I sup- 
pose that he did so for the purpose of making some objection to 
Bome sentiment at somo time expressed by me. I should ex- 
pect, it is true, that Judge Douglas bad reminded you, or 
informed you, if you had never before heard it, that I had once 
ID my life declared it as my opinion, that thb Government can- 
not "endure permanently, half slave and half free; that 'a house 
divided against itself cannot stand,' " and, as I had expressed it, 
I did not expect the house to fall ; that I did not expect tho 
Union to be dissolved, — but that I did expect it would cease to 
bo divided ; that it would become all one thing or all the other ; 
that either the opposition of slavery would arrest the further 
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spread of it, and pkcs It wbere the public mind would rest in 
the belief that it was in tho course of ultimate extinction ; or the 
friends of slavery will push it forward until it becomofl alike law- 
ful in ail the States, old or new, free as well as slave. I did, 
fifteen months ago, express that opinion ; and upon many oeoa- 
einns Judge Douglas has denounced it; and has greatly, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, misrepresented my purpose in the 
espression of that opinion. 

I presume, without having seen a report of his speech, that 
he did so here. I presume that he alluded also to that opinion 
in different language, — having been esprehsed at a s-absequent 
time by Governor Seward of New York, — and that he took the 
two in a lump and denounced (hem ; that he tried to point out 
that there was something couched in this opinion which led to 
the making of an entire uniformity of the local institutions of 
the various States of the Union, in utter disregard of the differ- 
ent States, which in their nature would seem to rei^uire a, variety 
of institutions and a variety of laws, conforming to the diffei^ 
ences in the nature of the different States. 

Not only so,— I presume ho insisted that this was a declaration 
of war between the free and slave States, — that it was the 
sounding ta the onset of continual war between the different 
Stales, — the slave and free States. 

A SAFE BI8TANCE. 

This charge, in this form, was made by Judge Doun-las, on, 
I believe, the 9th of July, 1858, in Chicago, in my hearing. 
On the next evening, I made some reply to it. I informed him 
that many of the inferences he drew from that espression of 
mino were altogether foreign to any purpose entertained by me, 
and in so far as he should a-^cribe thefe inferences to me, as my 
purpose, he was entirely mistaken , and m so far as he mio-lit 
argue that whatever might be my purpose, actions, conforminif 
to my views, would lead to these results he might aigue ind 
establish if he could but so fir as purposes weie concerned, 
he was totally mistaken as to me 
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When I made that reply to him — when I told him on the 
question of declaring war l-etween tiie different "ilitei, of the 
Union thjt I had not said that I did not expi.ct any pe ce upon 
thisqoestnn untl alarery was extern mated th'it I had only 
said I expected peace when that inatitut on wis put where the 
public wind bhould rcit in the hei ef that it was in course of 
ulrimato cstmoton that I believed fnm the frginization of our 
governn ent until & very recent period of time the inst tution 
had bepn jhoed ana Lontrauod uj on &ui,h a h hi that we had 
had comparative peace upon that question thrc ugh a portion of 
that period of time only because the public mmd rested lu that 
belief in regard to it and that when we returned to that posi- 
tion in relation to th'it mattei I nupposed we si ould again have 
peace a? we prtvoaslyhad I assured h m as I now assure 
you that I neither then had nor have or c\er had -iny pur- 
pose in any way of interfering with the in titutioa of shivery, 
where it osi=ta I bcl eve we have no power under the Con- 
stitution of the Un ted "states or rather under the form of 
Government under wl eh we live to intortere with the institu- 
tion of slavery or any other of the institutions ot our sister 
States Iw they free or slave States I dcetared then and T now 
re-declare, that I have an little inclination to interfere with the 
institution of slavery where it now exists, through the instru- 
mentality of the (Jeneral Government, or any other instrumen- 
tality, as I believe we have no power to do so. 1 accidentally 
used this esprcssion : I had no purpose of entering into the 
slave States to disturb the institution of slavery ! So. upon 
the first occasion that Judge Douglas got an opportunity to re-' 
ply to me, he passed by the whole body of what I had said upon 
that subject, and seized upon the particular expression of mine, 
that I had no purpose of entering into the slave States to dis- 
turb the institution of slavery, " Oh, no," said he, " he (Lin- 
coln) won't enter into the slave States to disturb the institution 
of slavery ; he is too prudent a man to do such a thing as that; 
he only means that he wilt go on to the lino between the free 
and slave States, aod shoot over at them. This is all he means 
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to do. He means to do them all the harm he can, to disturb 
them all be can, in such a way as to keep his own hide in per- 
fect safety," 

Well, now, I did not think, at that time, that that was either 
a very dignified or very logical argument; but so it was, I had 
to get along with it as well as I could. 

SHOOTING OVER THE LINE. 

It has ooeurred to me here to-ni^ht that if I 1 h t 
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difftireDce between you and liim,! understand he h 

you, and more wisely for you, than you are 

will try to demonstrate that proposition. Understand, now, I 

say tbat I believe he is as sincerely for you, and more wisely 

for jou, than you are for yourselves. 



What do you want more than anything else to make success- 
ful your views of slavery ; to advance the outspread of it, and 
to secure and peqjetuate the nationality of it? What do you 
want more than anything else '? What is needed absolutely ? 
What is indispensable to you? Why! if I may be allowed to 
answer the question, it is to retain a hold upon the North ; it is 
to retain support and strength from the free States. If you can 
get this support and strength from the free States, you ean 
succeed. If you do not get this support and tbia strength fioin 
the free States, you are in the miuority, and you are beaten at 

If that proposition be admitted. — and it is undeniable. — 
then the next thing I say to you is, that Douglas, of all the 
men in this nation, is the only man that affoi'ds you any hold 
upon the free States ; that no other man ean give you any 
strength in the free States. This being so, if you doubt the 
other branch of the proposition, whether he is for you, whether 
he is really for you, as I have espressed it, I propose a-lcing 
jour attention for a while to a few facts. 

THE DIFSBKBNCB. 

The issue between you and me, understand, is, that I tiiiak 
slavery is wiong, and ought not to be outspread, and jou think 
it is riirht, and ought to be extended and perpetuated. [A 
voice, " Lord ! "] That, is my KentuoUian I am talking to 
now. 

I now proceed to try to show you tbat Douglas is as sincerely 
for you, and more wisely for you, than you aie for yourselves. 
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iLlC OPINION. 

In the first place, we know that in a rioverninent like this,— 
in a Government of the people, wheie the toicc of all the mea 
of that country, suhstantiallj enters into the CKOcution or ad- 
ministration, rather of the Govi.rnnient, — m such a Govern- 
ment, what lies at the bottom of all of it is public opinion I 
ky down the proposition, that Judj^t Douglas is not only the 
man that promises you in adtince, i hold upon the North and 
support in the North but that ht, eonitantly moulds public 
opinion to your ends , that in tveiy possible way be can, he 
constantly moulds the pubLc ojjmion of the North to your ends; 
and if there are a few things m whitli he ^ems to be against 
you, — a few things which he sjys that appear to bo against 
you, and a few that he forbears to say, which yon would lie to 
have him say, — you ought to remember that the saying of the 
one, or the forbearing to say the other, would lose his hold upon 
the North, and, by consequence, would lose his capacity Ifl serve 
jou. 

Upon this subject of moulding public opinion, I call your at- 
tention to the fact, — for a well-established fact it is, — that the 
Judge never says jour institution of slavery is wrong ; he never 
says it is right, to bo sure ; but ho never says it is wrong. 
There is not a public man in the United States, 1 believe, with 
the exception of Senator Douglas, who baa not, at some time la 
his life, declared his opinion whether the thing is right or wrong ; 



but Senator Douglas nover declares it is ' 


wrong. 
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Some otber things I wiU ask your attention to He lud 
upon the floor of thu United States Senate and he has repeated 
it, as I understand, a great many tmjes tliat be dce& not tare 
whether slavery is "voted up or \oted down " This ag'tm 
Bhows you, or ought to show you if jDii would rea-^on upf n t 
that he docs not believe it to he wrong — for a n n m y y 
when ho sees nothing wrong in a thing that he d s e 

whether it be voted up or voted down ; hut no man 1 Uy 
say that be cares not whether a thing goes up or goes d wn 
which to htm appears to be wrong. Vou ihereforo h dm 

onstration in this, that, to Judge Douglas's min J, year favorite 
institution, which jou would have spread out and made per- 
petual, ia no wrong. 

THE ISOTHERMAL LINE, WHEBE 13 IT? 

Another thing he tells you, in a speech made at Mempliis, in 
Tennessee, shortly after the canvass in Illinois, last year. He 
there distinctly told the people, that there was a " line drawn 
by the Almighty across this continent, on the one side of which 
the soil must always be cultivated by shves ■" that be did not 
prete dkw lywl blwlbhwaa 

such 1 Iw kj nhppn 

again — bb p fh whh 

Aim gh y b d "u d h 1 h 11 Iw y he I d by 
slave h b id d by I h pi \ 

that it has the direct sympathy and authonty of the Almighty. 
Whenever you can get these Northern audiences to adopt the opin- 
ion that slavery is right on the other side of the Ohio, — whenever 
JOU can get them, in pursuance of Douglas's views, to adopt that 
ecntiment, — they mil very readily make the other argument, 
which is perfectly logical, that that which Ls right on that side of 
the Ohio, cannot be wrong on this ; and that if you have that 
property on that side of the Ohio, under the seal and stamp of 
the Almighty, whea by any means it escapes over hero, it ia 
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wrong to Iiave constitutions and laws " to dovil" you about it. 
So Douglas s mduHiog the public opinion of the Nortli, first to 
say tliat the thing ia right in jour State over the Ohio Kiver, aod 
hence to say that that which is right there is not wronf here, 
and tliat all laws and constitutions here, recognizing it as being 
wrong, are thumselves wrong, and ought to be repealed and ab- 
rogated. He wUl tell you, men of Ohio, that if you choose 
here to have laws against slavery, it ia in conformity to the idea 
Ihat your climate is not suited to it, — that your climate is not 
suited to slave labor, — and therefore jou have constitutions 
and laws against it. 

TUG SUCAR-CAfJB AROOMEtfT. 

Let us attend to that argument fi>r a little while and see if It 
be sound. Vou do not raise sugar-cane (except the new-fash- 
ioned sugar-cane, and you won't raise that long), but they do 
raise it in Louisiana. You don't raise it in Ohio, because you 
can't raise it profitably, because the climate don't suit They 
do raise it in Louisiana because there it is profitable. Now, 
Douglas will tell you that is precisely the slavery question. 
That they do have slaves there because they are profitable, and 
you don't have them here because they are not profitable. If 
that is so, then it leads to dealing with the one precisely as with the 
other. Is (here then anything in the constitution or laws of Ohio 
against raising sugar-cane 1 Have you found it necessary to put 
any such provision in your law ? Surely not ! No man desires 
to raise sugar-cane in Ohio ; but, if any man did desire to do so, 
yon would say it was a tyrannical law that forbids his doing so ; 
and whenever you shall agree with Douglas, whenever your 
minds aro brought to adopt his argument, as surely you will have 
reached the conclusion, that although slavery is not profitable 
in Ohio, if any man wants it, it is wrong to him not to let him 
have it. 

In this matter Judge Douglas is preparing the public mind 
for you of Kentucky, to maio perpetual tliat good thing in your 
estimation, about which you and 1 differ. 
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within the ■space of five jears Senator Dougla?, in tbo argument 
of this r[uestioii has got hia entire party, so far aa I know, with- 
out cxoppt on tt) join in saying that the negro baa no sbaru in 
the Deokntion of Independence. If there be now in all these 



UoLted States one Douglas man that does not say this, I have 
bcoa unalli, upon any oeoasion to scare bim up. Now if none 






indallofyi 



a matter that jou Kentuckians ought to note. That is a vast 
change in the Northern public aentiment upon that questiou. 

Gf what tendency is that change ? The tendency of that 
change is to bring the public mind to the conclusion that when 
men are spoken of, the negro is not meant ; that when negroes 
are spoken of, brutes alone are contemplated. That change in 
public aentiment has already degraded the black man in the esti- 
mation of Douglas and his followers from the condition of a man 
of some sort, and aasigned him to the condition of a brute. 
Now, you Kentuckians ought to give Douglas credit for this. 
That is the largest possible stride that can be made in regard to 
the perpetuation of your thing of slavery. 

A voice — "Speak to Ohio men, and not to Kentuckians." 
Mr. Lincoln — I beg permission tospoak as I please. 
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In Kenlncky perhaps, in many of the slave States certainly, 
jou are trjing to establi'h tlie rightfulness of skvory by refer- 
ence to the Bible. You are Irjing to sliow that slavery esisted 
in the Bible time* by di\ine ordinance. Now, Douglas is wiser 
than you, for jour own benefit, npon (hat subject, Douglas 
knows ibat whenever you establish that slavery was right by the 
Bible, it will occur that that slavery was the slavery of the 
white man, — of men without reference to color, — and bo 
knows very well that you may entertain that idea in Kentucliy 
as much as you please, hut you will never win any Northern 
support upon it. He makes a wiser argument for you ; Iio 
makes the argumoni that the slavery of the Mack man, the 
slavery of the man who has a skin of a different color from 
jour own, is right. He thereby brings to your support Northern 
voters who could not for a moment be brought by your own 
argument of the liible-right of slavery. Will jou not give him 
credit for that ? Will you not say that in this matter he is more 
wisely for you than you are for yourselves? 

THE CttOCOniLB PLBA. 

Now, having established with his entire partj this doctrine, — 
having been entirely successful in that branch of bis efforts in 
jour behalf, he is ready for another. 

At this same meeting at Memphis, he declared that, while in 
all contests between the negro and the white man, he was for 
the white man, but that in all questions between (he negro and 
the crocodile, he was for the negro. He did not make that 
declaration accidentally at Memphis. He made it a great many 
times in the canvass in Illinois last year (though I don't know 
that it was rejwrted in any of hia speeches there), but he fre- 
quently made it. I believe he repeated it at Columbus, and I 
should not wonder if ho repeated it here. It is, then, a delib- 
erate way of expressing himself upon that subject. It is a 
matter of mature deliberation with bim thus to express himself 
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upon that point of Lis case. It therefore requires some dclilier- 
ate attention. 

Tbo first inference seems to be that if jou do not enslave the 
negro, you are wronging tho white man in some way or other ; and 
that whoever is opposed to tho negro being enshivcd, is, in some 
way or other, against tho white man. Is not that a falsehood ? 
If there was a necessary conflict between the white man and (he 
negro, I should be for the white man as much as Judge Douglas ; 
*)ut I say there is no such necessary conflict. I say that there 
is room enough for us all to be free, and that it not only does 
not wrong the white man that the negro should be free, but it 
positively wrongs the raais of the white men that the negro 
should be enslaved ; that the mass of white men are really in- 
jured by the effeets of slave labor in the vicinity of the fields 
of their own labor. 

But I do not desire to dwell upon this branch of the question 
more than to .say that this assumption of his is false, and I do 
hope that that fallacy will not long prevail in the minds of in- 
telligent while men. At all events, you ought to thank Jttdge 
Douglas for it. It is for your beaefit it is made. 

The other branch of it is, that in a struggle between the negro 
and the crocodile, he is for the negro. Well, I don't Isnow 
that there is any struggle between the negro and the crocodile, 
either. I suppose that if a crocodile (or as we old river 
boatmen used to call them, alligators) should come across a 
white man, he would kill him if ho could, and so ho would a 
negro. But what, at Jast, is this proposition ? I believe that 
it is a sort of a proposition in proportion, which may bo stated 
thus ; " As the negro is to the white man, so is the crocodUe to 
'he negro ; and as the negro may rightfully treat the crocodile 

a beast or a reptile, so the white man may rightfully treat the 
negro as a beast or a reptile. That is really the " knip " of 
all that argiHnent of his. 

Now, my brother Kentuckians, who believe in this, you ought 
to thank Judge Douglas for having put that in a much mora 
taking way than any of yourselves have done. 
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iviiERB 13 THE DisTorTins? 

Again, DougUs's great prininple. "popular sovereignty," as 
lie cal]a it, gives yon, by natural consequence, tbe revi^ al of tho 
slave-trade whenever you want it. If you question this, liaten 
awhile, consider awhile, what I shall advance in support of that 
propositioQ. 

He says that it is the sacred right of the man wlio ttocs into 
the territories, to have slavery if he wants it. Grant thai, for 
argument's sake,' Is it not the wicred right of the man who 
don't go there equally to huy slaves in Africa, if he wants them? 
Can you point out the differenco ? The man who goes into the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, or any other new terri- 
tory, with the sacred right of taking a slave there which belongs 
to him, would certainly have no more right to take one there 
than I would, who own no slave, but who would desire (o buy 
one and take him there. You will not say, — you, the friends 
of Judge Douglas, ~ but that tie man who does not own a =lave, 
has an equal right to buy one and take him to the Territory, as 
the other does? __ 

A voice — " I want to ask a question. Don't foreign nations 
interfere with the slave-trade ? " 

Mr. Lincoln — Well! I understand it to be a principle of 
Democracy to whip foreign nations whenever they interfere with 
us. 

Voice — " I only asked for information. I am a Eepuhlican 
myself." 

Mr. Lincoln — You and I will be on the best terms in the 
world, but I do not wish to be diverted from the point I was 
trying to press. 

THE LOGIC OP IT. 

I say that Douglas's popular sovereignty, establishing his 
sacred right in the people, if you please, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, gives equally the sacred right to the people of" the 
Stales or the Territories themselves to buy slaves, wherever they 
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can buy them clieapest; and if any man can sliow a distinction, 
I slioulJ like to hear liim fry it. If any man *an sIjow Jiow the 
people of Kansaa tave a better right to slaves because they 
want theni, than the people of Georgia bave to buy them in 
Africa, I want him to do it. I think it cannot be done. If it 
is " popular sOTereignty " for the people to have slaves because 
they want them, it is popular soveieignty for them to buy them 
in Africa, because they desire to do so, 

REPEAL Of TUB AFRICAN' SLAVE-TRADE LAWS. 

I know that Douglas has recently made a little effort, — not 
seeming to notice tbat he had a different theory, — has made an 
effort to get rid of that. He has written a letter, addressed to 
somebody, I believe, who resides in Iowa, doclaring his opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the laws that prohibit the African slave- 
trade. He bases his opposition to such repeal upon the ground 
that these laws are themselves one of the compromises of the 
Constitution of the United States. Now it would ho very inter- 
esting to see Judge Bouglaa or any of his friends turn to the 
Constitution of the United States and point out that compro- 
mise, to show where there is any compromise in the Constitution, 
or provision in the Constitution, express or implied, by which the 
administrators of that Constitution are under any obligation to re- 
peal the African slave-trade I know or at least I think I know, 
that the fcamers of that Constitution did expect that the Afri- 
can slave-trade would be abolished at tho end of twenty years, 
to which time their prohibition agiinst iti bomj; abolished ex- 
tended. I think there is abundant conicmporanoous history to 
show that the framors of the Constitution espoeted it to be abol- 
ished. But while they to expected, they gave nothing for that 
expectation, and they put no provision in the Constitution re- 
ciuiring it should bo so abolished The migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as the States shall see fit to admit shall not 
he prohibited, but a certain tax might be hiicd upon such im- 
portation. But what was to be done after that time? The Con- 
titution is aa silent about that as it is silent, personally, about 
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myself. There ia absolutely nothing in it aliont that subject, — 
there is only the expectation of the fraiuers of the Constitatioa 
that the slave-trade would bo abolished at tie end of that time, 
and they expected it would bo abolished, owing to public senti- 
ment, before that time, and they put that provision in, in order 
that it should not be abolished before that time, for reasons which 
I suppose tiej thought to .bo sound ones, but whieh I will not 
now tiy to enumerate before you. 



B t wl le tbey expe ted tbo slave-trade w 11 be a 
at th t t ne they expe ted that the spread of slavery into the 
new temtor e^ slould also bo rest Pted It s as ea y to prove 
tl at the framors of tl e Const tut on of tl e Un ted States ex- 
pectel that lavery should be prohbted from extending into 
the new terr r es as t s to prove that t was expected that 
tho sla\etrade shoull bo abol bed IS th tlese tl ings were 
espeeted One Wjs no more esp led tlun the other and one 
was no n ore a on prom se of the Con t tut n than the other. 
There wis Both ng a I n the C nst tut on rega -d to the 
spread of slavery nto the ter t ry I grant th'it but there 
was something very important said about It by the same genera- 
tion of men in the adoption of the old Ordinance of '87, through 
the influeneo of which you here in Ohio, our neighbors in In- 
diana, we in Illinois, our neighbors in Michigan and Wisconsin 
are happy, prosperous, teeming millions of free men. That 
generation of men, though not to the full extent members of the 
Convention that framed tho Constitution, were to some extent 
members of that Convention, holding seats at the same time ia 
one body and the other, so that if there was any compromise on 
either of these subjects, the strong evidence is that that compro- 
tuise was in favor of tho restriction of slavery from the aevr 
t£mtories. 
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But Douglas says that he is unalteralilj opposed to (he repeal 
of those laws ; because, in hia view, it is a compromise of the 
Coastitation. You Kentuekians, no doubt, are somewhat of 
fondod with that ! You ought not to he 1 You ought to be 
patient! You ought to know that if. he said less than that he 
would lose the power of "lugging" the Northern Stall to 
your support. KeiIIj, what you would push liim to do tvould 
take from him his entire power to serve you. And you ought 
to remember bow long, by precedent, Judge Douglas ]iolds liim- 
Bolf obliged to stick by compromises. You ought to remember 
that by the time you yourselves think you are ready to inaugu- 
rate measures for the revival of the African slave-trade, that 
sufficient time will have arrived, by precedent, for Judge Doug- 
las to break through that compromise He says now nothing 
mor g 1 h tdd IM wh 1 d 1 1 nf or of 
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But you remember and Bet down to Judge Douglas's debt, or 
discredit, that he, last year, said the people of Territories can, 
in spite of the Drcd Seott decision, exclude your elaves fiom 
those territories ; that he declared by " unfriendly legislation," 
the extension of your property into the new territories may he 
cut off in the teeth of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

d that position at Freeport on the 27th of Auguat, 
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1858. He said that the people of tbe territories can esclude 
slavery, in so many words. Yott ought, however, to bear in 
roind that he has never aaid it since. You maj hunt in every 
speech that lie has since made, and he has never used that ex- 
pression once. Ho has never seemed to notice that he is stating 
his views differently from what he did then ; but, by some sort 
of accident, he has always really stated it differently. He has 
always since then declared that " the Constitution does not carry 
slavery into the Territories of the United States beyond the 
power of the people legally to control it, as other property." 
Now, there is a difference in the language used upon that former 
occaaon and in this latter day. There may or may not be a 
difference in the meaning, but it is worth while considering 
whether there is not also a difference in meaning. 

HOW THE aoPl.E'Wl, COURT WOULD REGARD IT. 

What IS jt to exclude'' Why, it i^ to drive it out. It is 
in some yriy to put it out of the territory It is to force it 
across the line, or change ita charactir so that a" property it is 
oot of esistenee But what if the controlling of it ' as other 
property ' " Is oontrolLng it is other prupirty the samo thing 
as destroying it or drumg it away' I should think r^t. I 
shonid Ihink the controlling of it as other property would be 
just about what you in Kentucky should want I understand 
the controlling of property means the controlling of it for the 
benefit of the owner of it. While I have no doubt the Supreme 
Court of the United States would say " God speed " to any of 
the territorial legislatures that hould tb til prop- 

erty, they would sing quite d ff 
of controlling it they were dtp 

tually excluded it, and that p ry 

to all lawyers, that what a 1 1 
not do by indirection ; tha as h 1 g 1 
to drive slaves out, tbcy ha po I j 
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the same end, and that any attempt to d 
by the Drad Scott court unuonstitutional. 



Douglas is not willing to stand by his first proposition, that 
tboy can exclude it, because we have seen that that proposition 
amounts to nothing more nor less than thi. naked absurdity, that 
jou may lawfully dii^C out that wh]i,h his j. lawful n^ht to re 
main Ho admitted at firsit that the slave might he lawfully 
token into the temtonea under the Constitution of the Umtod 
State and yet asserted that bo mi^^ht be lawfully dri\ en lut 
That being the ^ropoaiiion it is the absurdity I have 6tat(,d 
Ho IS not willing to stand in the face cf that direct naked, and 
impudent abaurdity , he ha^, therefDre inodifitd his language 
into that of being cmirolhd as other property " 

The Kentuekians don't like this in Douglas ! I will tell yon 
where it will go. He now swears by the court. Ho was once 
a leading man in Illinois to break down a court, because it had 
made a decision he did not like. But ho now not only swears 
by the court, the courts having got to working for you, but ho 
denounces all men that do cot swear' by the courts, as nn- 
patriotio, as bad citizens. When ono of these acta of unfriendly 
legislation shall impose such heavy burdens as to, in effect, de- 
stroy property in slaves in a territory and show plainly enough 
that there can bo no mistake in the purpose of the legislature 
to make them so burdensome, this same Supreme Court will 
decide that law ta be unconstitutional, and he will be ready to 
say for your benefit, " I swear by tho court; I give it up ; " 
and while that ia going oa he has been getting all his mea 
to swear by the courts, and to give it up with him. In this 
again he serves you faithfully, and as I say, more wisely than 
you servo yourselves. 



AlTTIlOJlSniP OP "TUK IRILEFRESStBLE CONFLICT DOCTKlNE. 

Again ; I bave alluded in the begiunJag of those remarks to 
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the fact, that Judge Douglas has made great complaint oF my 
havJDg espressed the opinion that this Government " cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free." He has com- 
plained of Seward for using different language, and declaring 
that there is an "irrepressible conflict" between the principles 
of free and slave labor. [A voice — "Ho says it is not 
original with Seward. That is original with Lincoln."] I 
will attend to that immediately, sir. Since that time, Hickman, 
of Pennsylvania, expressed the same sentiment. Ho has never 
denounced Mr. Hiekman : why ? There is a liltlo chance, no1> 
withstanding that opinion in the mouth of Hickman, that be may 
yet be a Douglas man. That is the difference ! It is not 
unpatriotic to hold that opinion, if a maa is a Douglas man. 

Bat neither I, nor Seward, nor Hickman, is entitled to the 
enviable or unenviable distinction of having first expressed that 
idea. That same idea wasespressed by theUichmond Bmjuirer 
in Virginia, in 1856 ; quite two years before it was espressed 
by the first of us. And while Douglas was pluming himsdf, 
that in his conflict with my humble self, Jast year, he had 
" squelched out " that fatal heresy, as he delighted to call it, 
and suggested that if he only had had a chance te be in New 
York and njeet Seward he would have '■ squelched " it there 
also, it never occurred to him to breathe a word against Pryor. 
I don't think that you can discover that Douglas ever talked of 
going to Virginia to "squelch" out that idea there. No. 
Here than that. That same Roger A. Piyor was brought to 
Washington City and made the editor of the par excellence 
Douglas paper, after making use of that espiessiun which, ,ia 
us, 13 so unpatriotic and heretical. From all this my Kentucky 
friends may see that this opinion is heretical in llls^ lew only 
when ib is expressed by men suspected of a desire that the 
country sliall all become free, and not when expretstd by those 
fairly known to entertain the desire that the wh k country shall 
bocoQie slave. When expressed by that class of men, it is ia 
nowise offensive to him. In this again, my friends of Kentucky, 
you have Judge Douglas with you. 
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WnO WORKED rOB DUUGUBS ELECTION, 

There is another reason why jou Southern people ought to 
nominate Douglas at your Convention at Charleston. Tliat 
reason is the wonderful capacity of the man ; the power he has 
of doing what would seem to bo impos&ihle. Let mo call your 
attention to one of these apparently impossible things. 

Douglas had three or four very distinguished men of the most 
extreme anti-slavery views of any men in the Republican party, 
expressing their desire for hia re election to the Senate last year. 
That would, of itself, have seemed lo be a little wonderfa), hut 
that wonder is heightened when we see that Wise of Virginia, a 
man exactly opposed to them, a man who believes in the Divine 
right of slavery, was also expressing his desire that Douglas 
should be re-elected ; that another man, that may be said to ba 
kindred to Wise, Mr. Breckinridge, the Vice-President, and of 
your own State, was also agreeing with the anti-slavery men in 
the North, (hoi. Douglas ought to be re-elected. Still, to 
heighten the wonder, a Senator from Kentucky, whom I have 
always loved with an offijclion as tender and endearing as I have 
ever loved any man ; who was opposed to the anti-slavery men 
for reasons whieh seemed sufficient to him, and equally opposed 
to Wise and Breckinridge, was writing letters into Iliinoia to 
secure the re-election of Douglas. Now that all these conflict- 
ing elements should be brought, while at daggers' points, with 
one another, to support him, is a feat that is worthy for you to 
note and consider. It is quite probable that each of these 
classes of men thought, by the re-election of Douglas, their 
peculiar views would gain something ; it is probable that the 
anti-slavery men thought their views would gain something; 
that Wise and Breekinridge thought so too, as regards the:r 
opinions ; that Mr. Crittenden thought that his views would 
gain something, although he was opposed to both these other 
men. It is probahle that each and all of them thou^jht that 
they were using Douglas, and it is yet an unsolved pioblcm 
whether he wan not using them all. If he was, then it is fur 
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you to consider whotber that power to perform wonder 
for jou lightly to throw awuy. 



There is one other thing that I will say to you in this rela- 
tion. It ia hut my opinion, I give it to you without a fee. It 
is my opinion that it is for you to take him or be defeated ; and 
that if you do tal c him you may be beaten. You will sately 
be beaten if you do not take him We, the Kcpublicans and 
others forming the cpposition ct tho country, intend to "stand 
by our guni, ' to be patient and firm, and ia tho long run to 
beat you whether you take him or not. We know that before 
we fairly beat jou we have to beit you both together. We 
know that you are " all of a feather," and that we have to beat 
you altogether, and we expect to do it. Wo don't intend to be 
very impatjent about it. Wo mean to be as deliberate and calm 
about it as it is possible to be, but as firm and resolved as it 
ia possible for men to be. When we do as we say. beat you, 
you perhaps want to know what wo will do with jou. 

I will tell you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the 
opposition, what we mean to do with you. We mean to treat 
you, as near as we possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison treated you. We mean to leave you alone, and in no 
way to interfere with your institution ; to abide by all and eveiy 
compromise of the Constitution, and, in a word, coming back to 
the original proposition, to treat you, so far as degenerated men 
(if we have degenerated) may, according to the examples of 
tliose noble fathers, — Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. 
Wo mean to remember that you are as good as we ; that there 
is no difference between us other than the difference of circum- 
staAes. Wo mean to recognize and bear in mind always that 
you hiive as good hearts in your bosoms as other people, or as 
we claim to have, and treat you accordingly. We mean to 
marry your girls when we have a chance, — the white opes, I 
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moan, and I liave the honor (o inform you that I once AH 

have a chance in that way. 

WHAT WILL TUB SOUTH DO ? 

T have told you irliat we mean to do. I want to know, now, 
when that thing takes [ilaee, what do you mean to do '! I oftun 
hear it intimated that you mean to divide the Union whenever 
a Kepuhlican, or anything like it, is elected President of the 
Tlnited States. [A voice, " That is so."] " That is so," one 
of them Bays ; I wonder if he is a Kentuckian ? [A voice, 
"He is a Doutrlas man."] Well, then, I want to, know what 
jou are going to do with your half of it. Are you going to 
split the Ohio down through, and push your half off a piece ? 
Or are you going to keep it rigbt along'i di, ot us outiageous 
fellows ? Or aje jou going to huild up i will 'ionie wiy he- 
tween your country and ours by which thit movable pioptrty 
of yours can t come o\er beio any more, to the danger of your 
losing it? Do jou th nk you can hetter ) urhtUcs on that 
suhject by leav ng us here unler no ohiigatnn whatever to 
return those spec mens of your movable property that come 
hither? Tou hai d ded the II on because wp would not do 
rioht with you, as you thmk, upon that subject , when we C(.Jse 
to be under obligations to do anything for you, how much better 
off do you think you will be ? Will you make war upon us, 
and kill us all? Whj. gentlemen, I think you are as gallant 
and as brave men as live ; that you can fight aa bravely in a 
good cause, man for man, as any other people living ; that you 
have shown yourselves capable of this upon various oceaaons ; 
but, man for man, you are not hetter than we are, and there are 
not so many of you as there are of us. You will never make 
much of a hand at whipping us. If we were fewer in numbers 
than you, I thiiik that you could whip us ; if we wore equal, it 
would likely be a drawn battle ; hut, being inferior in numl«rs, 
yoa will make nothing by attempting to master us. 

But perhaps I have addressed myself as long, or longer, to 
the Kentuokians, than I ought to have done, inasmuch as I 
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hare said that, whatever course you fake, we intend, in the end, 
to beat you. I propose to address a few remarks to our friends, 
by way of discussing with them (he best means of keeping tliat 
promise that I have in good faith made. 

THE FALLACY Ot lilt DD T IS APGUIIENT — UISTOMCAL 



It may appear a I tilt tp ohcal for me to menfion the topic 
of which I shall "peak now It is a fa\ rdale proposition of 
Douglas's thjt the mterferenci. cf the Cencral Oovcmmcnt, 
through the Ordinance of B7 or thro igk any other act of the 
General Crovcmment ntier has made nor e\er can make, a free 
Slate ; that the Ordinani^ of S" d J not make free States of 
Ohio, Indiana or Illinois Ihat thi-'io States are free upon his 
" great jrinc pie of p pular "wvereignty because the people 
of those several States have clostn to n ake them so. At 
Columbus and probal ly here be undcrt uk to compliment the 
people that they themsehub haie made the State of Ohio free, 
and that the Ordinance of b7 was not entitled in any degree to 
divide the honor with them. I have no doubt that the people 
of the State of Ohio did make her free according to their own 
will and judgment, but let the facts be remembered. 

In 1802, I believe, it was you who made your first constitu- 
tion with the clause prohibiting slavery, and you did it, I sup- 
pose, very nearly unanimously ; but you should bear in mind 
that you, — speaking of you as one people, — that you did so 
unembarrassed by the actual presence of the institution amoegst 
you ; that you made it a free Slate, not with the embarrassment 
upon you of already having among you many slaves, which, if 
they had becu here, and you had sought to make a free State, 
you would aot know what to do with. If they had been among 
you, embarrassing difficulties, most prebably, would have in- 
duced you to tolerate a Bla« eonstitutioa instead of a free one, 
as indeed these very difficulties have constrained every people 
on this continent who have adopted slavery. 

Pray, what was it that made you free? What kept you free? 
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Did you not find your country free when you came to decide 
that Ohio should be a free Skito ? It is important to inq^uire 
by wbat reason you found it so ? Let us take an illustration 
between the States of Ohio and Kentuoky. Kentucky is 
separated by this River Ohio, not a mile wide. A portion of 
Kentuoky, by reason of the course of the Ohio, is further north 
than this portion of Ohio in which we now stand. Kentucky 
is entirely covered with Blavery ; Ohio is eatirely free from it. 
What made that difforence ? Was it climate ? No ! A portion 
of Kentucky was further north than this portion of Ohio. Was 
it soil ? ^fo ! There is nothing in the soil of the one more 
favorable to slave labor than the other. It was not climate or 
soil that caused ono side of the line to be entirely covered with 
slavery, and the other side free of it. What was if? Study 
over it. Teli us, if you can, in all the range of conjecture, if 
there be anything you can conceive of that made that difference, 
other than that there was no law of any sort keeping it out of 
Kentucky ? while the Ordinance of '87 kept it out of Ohio. If 
there is any other reason than this, I confess that it is wholly 
beyond my power to conceive of it. This, then, I offer to 
combat the idea that that Ordinance has never made any Slate 
free. 



I don't slop at this illustration. I come to the State of In- 
diana ; and what I have said as between Kentucky and Ohio, 
I repeat as between Indiana and Kentucky ; it is equally appli- 
cable. One additional argument is applicable also to Indiana. 
In her territorial condition she more than once petitioned Con- 
gress to abrogate the Ordinance entirely, or at least so far as to 
suspend its operation for a time, in order that they should escr- 
cise the " popular sovereignty " of having slaves if they wanted 
them. The men then controlling the General Governmenl, imi- 
tating the men of the Revolution, refused Indiana that privilege. 
And so we have the evidence that Indiana supposed she could 
have slaves, if it were not for that Ordinance : that 
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Congress to put that barrier out of the way ; tbat Comrress re- 
fused to do so, and it all ended at last in Indiana being a free 
State. Tell me not then tbat tbe Ordinance of '87 bad notliin* 
to do witb making Indiana a free State, wbcn we find some men 
cbutiag against and only restrained by that barrier. 

ILLTSOrS MISSOURI. 

Come down again to our State of Illinois. The great North- 
west Territory, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, was acquired first I believe by the Uritish Govern- 
ment, in part at least from the French Before the establish- 
ment of our independence it became a part of Yirfrinia ■ 
onabUng Virginia afterward to tran&fei it to the GeaerJ Gov- 
ernment. There were French settlements in what is now Illinois, 
and at tbe same lime there were French settlements in what is 
now Missouri, in tbe traxit of country that was not purchased 
till about 1803. In these French settlements negro slavery had 
existed for many years, — perhaps mora than a hundred, if not 
as much as two hundred years, — at Kaskaskia, in Illinois, and 
at St. Genevieve, or Cape Girardeau, perhaps, in Missouri. 
The number of slaves was not very great, but there was about 
tbe same number in each place. They were there when we 
acquired the territory. There was no effort made to break up 
the relation of master and slave, and even the Ordinance of 
1787 was not so enforced as to destroy that slavery in Illinois • 
nor did the Ordinance apply to Missouri at alJ, 

What I want to ask your attention to, at this point, is that 
Illinois and illissouri earae into the Union about the same time ; 
Illinois in the latter part of 1818, and Missouri, after a strug- 
gle, I believe sometime in 1820. They had been fllUng up 
with American people about the same period of time ; tbeir 
progress enabling them to como into tbe Union about the same. 
At the end of that ten years, in which they had been so pre- 
paring (for it was about tbat period of time), tbe number of 
slaves in Illinois had actually decreased ; while in Missouri he- 
ginning with very few, at the end of tbat ten years, there were 
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about ten thousand. This being so, and it being remembered 
that Miasouri and Illinois are, to a certain extent, in the same 
parallel of latitude, — that the northern Iialf of Missouri and 
the southern half of Illinois are in the same parallel of latitude, 
— so that cUmate would have the same effect upon one as upon 
the other, and that in the soil there is no material difference, so 
far as hears upnn the question of slavery being settled upon one 
or the other — then, bung none of those natural causes to pro- 
duce a ditTLri-nco m fillin" tlitm, and jet there being a broad 
difference m their filling up we are led again to inquire what 
was the ciuse of that difference ? 

It la most natural to "uj that in Missouri there was no law to 
keep that eiuntry from filling up with skves. while in IlUnoia 
there was the Oidinanee of 8 Ti e Ordinance being there, 
<ila\erj decreased during thit ten years; the Ordinance not 
being m the other it ncrease If m a few to ten thousand. 
Can anybody doubt the rea on of the 1 ffereneo ? 

I think ill these ticis mo t ah ndantly prove that my friend 
Judge Djuglasa propoaition that the Ordinance of '87, or the 
national restnetion of slavery never had a tendency to make a 
free State is a fallacy — a proposition without the shadow or 
e of truth about it 



Douglas sometimes says that all the States (and it is part of 
this same proposition I have been discussing) that have become 
free, have become so upon his "great principle;" that the 
State of Illinois itself came into the Union as a slave State, and 
that the people, upon the " great principle " of popular sov- 
ereignty, have since made it a free State. Allow me but a. 
little while to slate to you what facts there are to justify bim in 
Baying that Illinois came into the Union as a slave State. 

I Lave mentioned to you that there were a few old French 
slaves there. They numbered, I think, one or two hundred. 
Besides that, there had been a territorial law for indenturing 
bWk persons. Under that law, in violation of the Ordiuanee 
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of '87, but wittont any enforcement of the Ordinance to over- 
tliTOW the system, there bad baen a small number of slaves intro- 
duced as indentured persons. Owing to this the clause for the 
prohibition of slavery wa? sliglitly modified Instead of miining 
like yours, that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, csoopt 
for crime, of whn,h the party shjll have been duly convicted, 
should esist in the btate, they said that neither skvery nor 
involuntary servitude should tbcrcafler be introduced, and that 
the children of indentured servants should bo born free , and 
nothing waa said about the few old French slaves. Out of this 
fact, that the clause for prohibiting slavery was modified because 
of the actual presence of it, Douglas asserts again and again 
that Illinois came into the TInion as a slave State. How far the 
facts sustain the conclusion that he draws, it is for intelligent 
and impartial men to decide. I leave it with you with these 
remark" worthy of being remembered, that that little thing, 
tho=e Flw indentured =ervanti being theie, wa« of itself sufficient 
to modifv a constitution made by j people ardently desiring to 
ha\e a free consLitution , showing the power of the actual 
prt&eni e of the mstitutmn of slavery to prevent any people, 
however inxious to m ike a free &tate from making it perfectly so. 
I have been detaining you longer perhaps than I ought to do, 

BOGUS V3. GENUINE POPULAK SOVEREIGN Tf. 

I am in some doubt whether to introduce another topic upon 
which I could talk awhile. [Cries of " Go on," and " Give us 
it."] It is this, then : Douglas's popular sovereignty, as a prin- 
ciple, is simply this. If one man chooses to make a slave of an- 
other man, neither that man nor anybody else has a right to ob- 
ject. Apply it to government, as ho seeks to apply it, and it ia 
this; If, in a new territory, into which a few people are begin- 
ning to enter for the purpose of making their homes, they choose 
to either exclude skvory from their limits, or to establish it there, 
however one or the other may affect the persons to bo enslaved, 
or the infinitely greater number of persons who are afterward 
to inhabit that territory, or the other members of the family of 
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communities, of whi&Ii tiiey are tut an incipient member, or tie 
general head of the family nf States aa ]iai-cnt of all, — how- 
ever their action may affect one or the other of these, there is no 
power or right to interfere. That is Douglas's popular sover- 
eignty applied. Now I think that there is a real popular sov- 
ereignly in the world. I think a definition of popular sover- 
eignty, in tho abstract, would be about this — that each man 
shiiU do precisely as be pleases with himself, and with all those 
things which exclusively concern him. Applied in government, 
this principle would be, that a general govemment shall do all 
those things which pertain to it, and all the local governments 
shall do precisely as they please in respect to those matters 
which escluavely concern them. 

Douglas looks upon slavery as so insignificant that the people 
must decide that question for themselves, aaA yet they are not 
fit to decide who shall be their governor, judge, or soci-etary, 
or who shall be any of their oflicere. These are vast Dational 
matters, in his estimation, but the little matter in his estimation 
is that of planting slavery there. That is purely of local inter- 
est, which nobody should be allowed to say a word about. 



Labor is the great source from wblob nearly all, If not all, 
human comforts and necessities are drawn. There is a difference 
in opinion about the elements of labor in society. Some mea 
assume that there is a necessary connection between capital and 
labor, and that connection draws within it the whole of the labor 
of the community. They assume that nobody works unless 
capital excites them to work. They begin nest to consider 
what is the best way. They say there are but two ways ; one 
is to hire men and to allure them to laW by their on ent the 
other is to buy the men and drive them to it, and that 1 y 
Ilavinff assumed that, they proceed to discuss the qu t on of 
whether the laborers themselves are better off in th nd t n 
of slaves or of hired laborers, and they usually dec d th t h y 
are better off in the condition of slaves. 
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In the first place, I say that the whole thing is a mistake. 
That there is a certain relation between capital and labor, I 
adiriit. That it does esist, and rightfully exists, I think is true. 
Tliat men who are industrious, and sober, and honest in the pur- 
suit of their own interests should after awhile accumulate capi- 
tal, and after that should be allowed to enjoy it in peace, and 
also if they should choose^ when (iey have aceumulated it, to 
use it to save themselves from actual labor, and liire other peo- 
ple to labor for them, is right. In doing so they do not wron" 
the man ihey employ, for they find men who have not of their 
own land to work npon, or shops to work in, and who are bene- 
fited by working for others, hired laborers, receiving their capi- 
tal for it. Thus a few men that own capital, hire a few others, 
and these establish the relation of capital and labor rightfully. 
A relation of which I make no complaint. But I insist that 
that relation, after all, docs not embrace more than one eighth of 
the labor of the country. 

Mr. Lincoln then proceeded to argue that the laborer owning 
himself, should have precedence over him who is forced to labor 
by an owner. He continued. 

HOW FREE LABOR PRINCIPLES WIIL TRIUMPH. 

I have taken upon myself, in the name of some of you to say, 
that we expect upon these principles to ultiaipiely beat them. 
In order to do so, I think we want and must have a national 
policy in regard to the institution of slavery, that acknowledges 
and deals with that institution as being wrong. Whoever de- 
sires the prevention of the spread of slavery and the nationalizar 
tjon of that institution, yields all, when he yields to any policy 
tiat either recognizes slavery as being right, or as Ijein'-an 
indifferent thing. Nothing will make you successful but setting 
up a policy which shall treat the thing as being wrong. When 
I say this, I do not mean to say that this General Government 
is charged with the duty of redressing or preventing all '!■■> 
wrongs in the world ; but I do think that it i: 
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pn-ventiiig and redressing all wrongs wbieh ire wrongs to 
itself Tliia Government is expressly charged w th tin, du'y 
of providing for the general welfare ^\e Ijeleie ihat the 
spreading out and perpetuity of the institution of slavery 
imp iirs the genual welfare We beheve, — nay we Know thit 
thit IS tho only thm^ that has ever threatonol the pcrpolvti'y 
01 thi. Union itaelf Tho only thing which has erer memccd 
thi distmction of the G vctnment under whiuh we live la this 
ve y thing To repress this thing we think is pro\iding for 
tho general welfare. Our friends in Kentucky differ from us. 
Wo need not make our argument for them, but we mho think it 
is wrong in al! its relations, or in some of them at least, must 
decide as to our own actions, and our own course, upon our own 
judgmeat. 

WHAT WE MAT ro, itJD WIIAT NOT. 

I say that we must not interfere with tho institution of 
slavery in the Status where it exists, because the Constitution 
forbids it, and the general welfare does not require ns to do so. 
We must not withhold an efEcient Fugitive Slave Law because 
the Constitution requires us, as I understand it, not to withhold 
such a law. But wo must prevent the outspreading of the insti- 
tution, because neither the Constitution nor general welfara 
requires us to extend it We must prevent the revival of the 
African slave-trade, a d th f by C gress f t 

torial slave code. We mt] t hfth thi^sb 

done by either eongr ss t Th p pi f th 

United States are tho htf 1 m t t b th =e d 

courts, not to overthrow hCttt btt rt! tl 

men who pervert the C 1 1 t 

To do these things m t pi y -t m t 1 1 ^V 

must bold conventions w tdptplfm fw 

form to ordinary custom wmtmt dd dw 

must carry eleetions, I 11 tl th I th k tl t 

ought to keep in view I P P 1 ^ J 

thing tbat stands adverse to ur p p If w hall d pt 
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a platform that fails to recogDiae or express out purposs, or elect 
a man that declares himself inimical to oor purpose, we not only 
take nothing by our success, but wo tacitly admit that we act 
upon no other principle than a desire to have " the loaves and 
fishes," by which, in the end, our apparent success is really an 
injury to us. 

WHO SHOULD BE THE CiNBIBATE. 

I know that thla is very desirable with me, as with everybody 
else, that all the elements of the Opposition shall unite in the 
nest presidential election and in all future time. I am anxious 
that that should be, but there are thiogs seriously to be consid- 
ered in relation to that matter. If the terms can be arrano-ed, I 
am in favor of the Union. But suppose we shall take up some 
man and put him upon one end or the other of iho ticket, who 
declares himself against us in regard to the prevention of the 
spread of slavery ; who turns up his nose and says be is tired 
of hearmg anything more about it ; who is more against us than 
against the enemy, — what will be the issue ? Why, he will "et 
no slavo State?, after all, — ho has tried that already, until boiiig 
boat is the rule for him. If we nominate him upon that ground, 
be will not carry a slave State, and not only so, but that portion 
(ff our men who are high-strung upon the principle we really 
flght for, will not go for him, and ho won't get a single electoral 
vote anywhere, except, perhaps, in the State of Maryland. 
There is no use in saying to us that we are stubborn and obsti- 
nate, because we won't do some such thing as this. We cannot 
do it. We cannot get our men to vote it. I speak by the 
card, that we cannot give the State of Ilhnois in such case by 
fifty thousand. Wo should he flatter down than the " Negro 
Democracy " themselves have the heart to wish to see us. 

"he who gathereth not with us, sc.'ITTERetu." 

After siying this much, let me say a little on the other side. 

There avo plenty of men in the slave States that are altogether 

good enough for me to be either President or Vice-President, 
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provided tliey will profess their sympathy with our purpose, and 
will place themselves on the ground that our men, upon [iiin- 
ciplc, can vote for them. There are scores of them, good men 
in their character for intelligence and talent and integrity. If 
such a one will place himself upon the right ground, I ata for 
hia occupying one place upon the nest Republican or Opposiiiim 
ticket. I will heartily go for him. But unless he does bo place 
himself, I think it a matter of perfect nonsense to attempt to 
bring about a union upon any other basis, — that if a union he 
made, the elements will scatter bd that there can be no success 
for such a ticket, nor anything like success. The good old 
masims of the Bible are applicable, and truly applicable, to 
human affiiirs ; and in this, as in other things, we may say here, 
that he who is not for us, is against us, — he who gathereth not 
with us, scattoreth. I should be glad to have some of the many 
good, and able, and noble men of the South to place themseh'es 
who!* wo can confer upon them the high honor of an election 
upon one or the other end of our ticket. It would do my soul 
good to do that thing. It would enable us to toach them that, 
inasmuch as we select one of their own number to carry out our 
principles, we are free from the charge that we mean more than 
we say. 

But, my friends, I have detained you much longer than I 
expected to do. I believe I may do myself the compliment to 
say that you have stayed and heard me with great patience ; for 
which I return you my most sincere thanks. 
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NATIONAL POLITICS AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 



DELIVEEEII AT TIIE COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YOBK, FEBKUAEI 

28, 18G0. 
THE speaker's puemises. 

Mr. President and Fellow Citizens of New York : The facta 
with which I shall deal this ovening are mainly old and familiar ; 
nor is there anything new in the general iise I shall make of 
them. If there shall he any novelty, it will be in the mode of 
presenting the facts, and the ioferoncos and observations follow- 
ing that presentation. In his speech, last autumn, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as reported in the New York Times, Senator Doun-las 
said: — 

" Our fathers, when they framed the Government under 
which we live, understood this question just as well, and even 
better, than wo do now."' 

I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this discourse. 
[Applause.] I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and 
an agreed starting-point for a discussion between the Eepublt- 
catis and that wing of the Democracy headed by Senator Doug- 
las. It simply loaves the inquiry, — What was the understand- 
ing those fathers had of the question mentioned '? What is the 
frame of government under which we live ? The answer miBt 
be, the Constitution of the United States. That Constitution 
consists of the original, framed in 1787, (and under which the 
present Government first went into operation,) and twelve sub- 
sequently framed amendments, the first ten of which were framed 
in 1789. 

16 
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Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution? The 
" thirty-nine " who signed the original instrument may be fairly 
called our fathers who framed tliat part of the present Goverti- 
inent. It is almost exactly true to aay they framed it, and it is 
altogether true to say they fairly represented (he opinion and 
sentiment of the wliole nation at that time. Their names heing 
familiar to nearly all, and accessible to quite all, need not now he 
repeated. I tako these " thirty-nine," for the present, as heing 
" our fathers who framed (he Government under which we live." 
What is the question which, according to the test, those fathers 
undcrslood as well and even better than we do now? It is 
this : " Does the proper division of local from federal au- 
thority, or anything in the Consfitution, forbid our Federal Gov- 
ernment to control as to slavery in our federal territories? " 



Upon this Douglas held the affirraativo, and Republicans the 
negative. The affirmative and denial form an issue ; and this 
" ' ' what the text declares our 



fathers understood better than we. [Cheers.] Let us now in- 
quire whether the " thirty-nine," or any of them, ever acted upm 
this question ; and if they did, how they acted upon it, — how 
they expressed that better understanding. In 178J, three 
jears before the Constitution, the United States then owning 
the Northwestern Territory, and no other, the Congress of the 
Confederation had before them the question of prohibiting 
slavery in that territory ; and four of the " thirty nine " who 
afterwards framed the Constitution were in that Congress, and 
voted on that question. Of these, Roger Sherman, Thomas 
Mifflin, and Hugh Williamson voted for the prohibition, thus 
showing that, in thcii understiinding, no line dividing local from 
federal authority, nor anything else, properly forbade the Fed- 
eral Government to control as to slavery in federal territory. 
The other of the four, James McHenry, voted against the 
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prohibition, showing tbat for some cause he thoaght it im- 
proper to vote fur it. Id 1787, still before the Constitu- 
tioa, but while the Convention was in session fiaminn- it, and 
while the Northwestern Territory still was the only teriitory 
owned by tbo ULiifed States, — the same question of prohibiting 
slavery in the turritdiy again came before the Congress of the 
Confederation, and three more of the " thirty-nine " who after- 
wards signed the Constitution were in that Congress, and voted 
on that question. They wore William Blount, William Few, 
and Abraham BaJdwin, and they all voted for the proJiibitien, 
thus showing that, in their understanding, no line dividing local 
from federal authority, nor anything else, properly forbade the 
Federal Government to control aa to slavery in federal terri- 
tory. 

TOB OiiDINANCB OF 1787. 
This time the prohibition became a law, being a part of what 
is now well known as the Ordinance of 1787. The question of 
federal control of ''I a very in the territories seems not to h e 
beedcclybf hCn whhf dl il 

C d h d d 1 h h 

y f h 11 1 1 m 

pre d y J I I ^ I I b h 

fi C 1 h 1 h C w 

pd f lOd fl M hpo- 

tb fl y hNhw mT yThlll 

fh wpdby fhh Th 

tmrnh bfhH flp g, 

frPjl 1 hhll wh 

■wdf[p dfillyi dbhb hwh 

J dywhh il mpisa 
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M Wm. Patterson, Jamea Madison, 



Tb ish h b nderstanding, no line dividing lo- 

1 f m f d al 1 y or anything in the Constitution, 

p p ly f h 1 C 1 rohibit slavery in the federal tor- 

y 1 bohli fillyo correct principle, and tlieir oath 

pp h C uid have constrained ihcm to op- 

p li p h b 

ORGB WASOINGTON. 

V C W I gt n, another of the '■tliirfy-nine," 

h h P d f he United States, and, as such, ap- 
p d dglhlU bus completing its validity as a law, 
d 1 h b 1 understanding, no line dividing 

1 Ifmfl 1 h y nor anything in the Constitution, 
fbd brd IG ment to control as to slavery in fcd- 
1 to y [L d I pi use.] No great while after the 

dp f h 1 r titution, North Carolina ceded to 

h r d 1 do m b country now constituting the State 
f se 1 f rs later, Georgia ceded that which 

now Lonstitutea the States of Mississippi and Alabama. In both 
deeds of session, it was made a condition by the ceding States, 
that the Federal Government should not prohibit slavery in the 
ceded country. Undti these circumstances, Congrets, on tak- 
ing charge of these countries, did not absolutely prohibit slavery 
within them. 

CONGRESS DID INTEEFKEE. 

But they did interfere with it, — take control of it, — «vcii 
there, to a certain extent. la 1708 Congruss organized iho Ter- 
ritory of Mississippi. In the act of organization they prohibited 
the bringing of slaves into the territory, from any place with- 
out the United States, by line, and giving freedom to slaves so 
brought. This act passed both brandies of Congress nitbout 
yeas and nays. In that Congress were three of the " thirty-nine '' 
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who framed the original Constitution. They were John Lang- 
don, George Read, ami Aliraliam Baldwin. Thi;y all probably 
Tottd for it. Certainij they would have placed their opposition 
to it upon record, if, in their understanding, any line dividing 
local and federal authority, or anything in the Constitution, 
properly forbade the Federal Government to control as to sla- 
very in federal territory, [Applause.] 

In 1803, the Federal Government piirehased the Louisiana 
country. Our former territorial acquisitions came from certain 
of our own States, but this Louisiana country was acijuired 
from a foreign nation. In 1804, Congress gave a territorial 
organization to tiiat part of it which now constitutes the State 
of Louisiana. Now Orleans, lying within that part, was an old 
and comparatively largo city. There wero other considerable 
towns and settlements, and slavery was extensively and 
thoroughly intermingled with the people. Congress did not, in 
the territorial aet, prohibit slavery ; but they did interfere with 
it, take control of it, in a more marked and extensive way than 
they did in the case of Mississippi. 



The substance of the provision therein made, in relation to 
slaves, was this ; — 

First. That no slave should be imported into the territory 
from foreign parts. 

Second. That no slave should he carried into it who had 
been imported into the States since the first day of May, 1798. 

Third. That no slave should be carried into it, except by the 
owner, and for his own use as a settler ; the penalty, in all the 
eases, being a fine upon the violator of the law, and the freedom 
to the slave. [Prolonged cheers.] 

This act also was passed without yeas or nays. In the Con- 
gress which passed it, there were two of the " thirty-nine." 
They were Abraham Baldwin and Jonathan Dayton. As stated 
in the case of Mississippi, it is probable they both voted for it. 
They would not have allowed it to pass without recording their 
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opposition to it if in tlieir under'^anding it vioJatcd eitlier the 
line properly di\ ling local from lederil authontj or any pro- 
vision of the C jni-tLtution Miny votfis were taken by yeas 
and nays, in hoth branches of C ngrese upon the various pha cs 
of the gnneral ijQestion Two fthe th rtj nint. Ilufus King 
and Charles Pinckney were members of that Congress Mr 
King steadily voted for slavery prohibition and against all 
compromises, while Mr Pinckney has stodtlly voted against 
slavery prohibition and against all compronnses [Cheers] 
By this, Mr. King showed that in his understanding no 1 ne 
dividing local from federal authority nor anything m the 
Constitution, was violated ly Congress prohibiling sUiery in 
federal territory wh le Mr P nckney by his vote" "bowed 
that, in his understanding there was some sufln,ient reason for 
opposing such p ohibitirn in that case 



The cases I have mentioned are the only acta of the " thirty- 
nine," or any of them, upon the direct issue, which I have been 
able to discover. To enumerate the persona who thus acted, as 
being four in 1784, three in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 
1708, two in 1801, and two in 1819-20, there would be thirty- 
one of them. But this would be counting John Langdon, 
Roger Sherman, William Few, Ptufus King, and George Head, 
each twice, and Abraham Baldwin four times. [Applause.] 
He was a Georgian, too [Renewed applause and laughter.] 
The true number of those of tlie " thirty-nine " whom I have 
shown to have acted upon the question, which, by the text, they 
understood better than we, is twenty-three, leaving sixteen not 
to have acted upon it in any way. Here, then, we have twenty- 
three of our "thirty-nine" fathers, whoframed the Government 
under which wo live, who have, upon their official responsibilily 
and their corporal oaths, acted upon the very question which 
the text affirms they " understood just as well, and even hotter 
than we do now," and twenty-one of them — a clear majority 
of the whole thirty-nine — so acting upon it aa to make them 
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guilty of gro-ss political impopnety and wilful perjury if in 
tLur un ler'.taniling any prjper divisnn betwet,!! licil and 
ftileril autbontj, or anything m tho Constitution tltcy bad 
made themiclses and twnm to support forbade the ledcral 
Government to control a^ to bUiuym the toderal tenitoncs 
[Cheers ] TLui the twenty one acted and as actions speak 
louUr than words so actions under such icspon ibil ly speak 
btiU loudtr Two of tho twenty three vifLd agjinst the con 
gr&stional prohibition of -lavery m the 'federal tirntories in 
tho instancca m which they acted upon the quest on But fir 
what reason they so vjted is not Inown They may haie done 
BO betau&e thtv thought a proper div « on of local from federal 
author ty, or some provision or pnneiple of the Constitu'ion 
stood in the may or they may without any such qatstion have 
^otcd against tliL prolih tion, cr what appeared to them to he 
sufiicient grounds of expediency. 

THE KESPONSIBILITY OF THE OATH TO SUPPORT THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

No one who has sworn to support the Constitution can con- 
scientiously vote for what he understands to bo an unconstitu- 
tional measure, however expedient he may think it ; but one 
may and ought to vote against a measure which he deems con- 
stitutional, if, at the same time, he deems it inexpedient. It 
therefore would be unsafe to set down even the two who voted 
against the prohibition, as having done so because, in their 
understanding, any proper division of loca! from federal author- 
ity, or anything in the Constitution, forbade the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control as to slavery in federal territory. [Laugh- 
ter and prolonged applause.] The remaining sixteep of the 
" thirty-nine," so far as I have discovered, have left no record 
of their understanding upon the direct question of federal con- 
trol of slavery in (he federal territories. 

But there is much reason to believe ihat their understanding 
upon that question would not have appeared different from that 
of their twenty-three compeers, bad it been manifested at all. 
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For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the test, I have purposely 
omitted wliatevcr unJorstanding may have heen nianifeatod by 
any person, however distinguished, other thao the thirty-nine 
fathertt who framed the onginal Constitution ; and. for the same 
reason, I have also admitted whatever understanding may have 
been manifested by any of the " thirty-nine " even, on any other 
phi^e of the general question of slavery. If we should look 
into their acts and declarations on those other phases, as the 
foreign stave-trado, and the morality and policy of slavery gen- 
erally, it would appear to us, that on the direct question of 
federal conttol of slavery in the federal territories, the sixteen, 
if they had acted at all, would probably have acted just as the 
twenty-three d'd 

ANTISLiVER EN OP HE ST CBNTUEY. 

Among tha \ on we e everal of the most noted anti- 
slavery men of se m — as D Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, ani] Cue neu 'M — wh there was not one now 
known to have been otherwise, unless it may be John Kutledge, 
of South Carolina. [AppLuse ] Ihe sum of tbe whole is, 
that of our " thirty-nine ' f ithLrs who framed the original Con- 
stitution, twenty-one, — a elcar majority nf the whole — cor 
tainly understood that no proper dmsion of local from federal 
authority, nor any part of tlie Constitution, foibade the Federal 
Government to control slavery in the federal territnriei, while 
all the rest, probably had tho same understanding buch, 
unquestionably, was the underi-tandrag of our fathers who framed 
tho original Constitution ; and the text affirms that they under- 
stood the question better than wo, [Laughter and ohuers.] 

But, .so far, I have been considering the understanding of the 
question manifested by tho framors of the original Constitution. 
In and by the original instrument, a mode was provided for 
amending it,; and, as I have already stated, the present frame 
of government under whieh we live consists of that original, and 
twelve amendatory articles framed and adopted since. Those 
who now insist that federal control of elaveiy in federal terri- 
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tories violates the Constitution, point ns to the provisions which 
they snppose it thus violates; and, as I understand, they all fix 
upon provLsions in those amendatory artioles, and not in that 
instrument. 

THE SUPREME OUBT IN THE DBBD SCOTT CA E 

Tl e Supreme Court n the Drcl Scott lee phnt themselves 
up n the fi St am ndm t wh ch prov cies that no person shall 
le dcpr el of property w thout 1 e pioee s of law wh lo 
Sena or Do ^Ins and 1 specular jihe ents plant (hemselvca 
upoi tlie ten li anenlnont pro\ dog thjt tie powers not 
grante 1 1 y lie Const tut on are reserved to the States re pec 
tively and to the people," Now, it so happens that these 
amendments were framed by the first Congress whieh sat under 
the Constitution, — the identical Congress which passed the act 
already mentioned, enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the 
Northwestern Territory. [Applause,] Not only was it the 
same Congress, but they wore the identical same individual men 
who, at the same session, at the same time within the session, 
had under consideration, and in progress towards maturity, these 
constitutional amendments, and this act prohibiting slavery in 
all the territory the nation then owned. 

The constitutional amendments were introduced before and 
passed after the act of enforcing the Ordinance of '87 ■ so that 
during the whole pendency of the act to enforce the ordinance, 
the conslitutionai amendments were also pending. That Con- 
gress, consisting in all of seventy-six members, inclading sixteen of 
the framers of the original Constitution, as before stated, were 
pre-eminently oar fathers who framed that part of the Government 
nnder which we live, which is now claimed as forbidding tho 
Federal Government to control slavery in the federal terri- 
tories. Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to 
afiirm that the two things which that Congress deliberately 
framed, and carried to maturity at the same time, are absolutely 
inconsistent with each other ? 
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And does not sucli ifErmation Lecome iiiipnilenlly ahsurd 
■when coupled with the other affirmation from the sanie mouth, 
that those who did the things alleged to be meonaistent under- 
stood whether they really were inconsistent better than we, — 
better than ho who affirais thit they are 'aeons' stent t [ Applau o 
and great merriment.] It is surely aafo to assume that the 
"thirty-nine" framera of the onginai Constilut on and the 
seventy-six members of the Congress which framed the amenl 
ments thereto, taken altoi;ether do certainly include tho?(, w! o 
may be fairly called ' our t (hers who frame! the go^ernme t 
under which we live.' And bo assuming I defy any man to 
show that any one of them ever in his whole life declared thit 
in his understanding, any proper division of local from fe kral 
authority, or any part ot the Const tut on f rbado the Ti deral 
Government to control is to slavery in the fe leral territories 
[Loud applause.] 

I go a step further. I defy any one to show that any 1 vin^ 
man in the whole world ever did pnor to the beg nn ng of the 
present century, (and I might almost say pritr to the h ginn ng 
of the last half of the jre ent century ) declare that in h s un 
deratanding, any proper divi ion of local fiom federal authorily, 
or any part of the Constitution forbade tho 1 ederal Government 
to control as to slavery in the fe leral territonc Ti: those 
who so now declare, I give not only our fathers who frin cd 
the government under which we live but w th then all 
other living men within the century in which it was framed, 
among them to search, and they shall not he able to find the 
evidence of a singlo man agreeing with them. Now and here, 
let me guard a little against being misunderstood. 

MODERN DOCTRINES FALSE AND MICEPTIVE. 

I do not mean to say we are bound to follow implicity in what- 
ever our fathers did. To do so would bo to discard all the lights 
of current oxporienoe, — to reject all progress, ail improvement. 
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What I do say is, that if wo would supplant the opinions and 
policy of our fathers, in any case, we slioulil do so upon evi- 
dence 60 coneiusiYe, and argument so cleur, that even their 
great authority, fairly considered and weighed, cannot stand; 
and most surely not in a case whereof we ourselves declare they 
understood the fjucstion hotter than we. [Laughter.] If any 
man, a,t this day, sincerely believes that a proper division of 
local from federal authority, or any part of the Constitution, for- 
hids the Federal Government to control as to slavery in the 
federal territories, ho is right to say so, and to enforce his posi- 
tion by all truthful evidence and fair argumeni; which he can. 
Bnt he has no right to mislead others, who have less access to 
history and less leisure to study it into the false bel ef that our 
fathers, who framed the government uoder wh ch we 1 ve were 
of the same opinion,— thnssubst tut nglal ohoodandd^pepf on 
for truthful evidence and fa r argun ent [Aj plaii=e ] If any i lan 
at this day sincerely believes o ir fathers wl o fri ned tl t, ov- 
omment under which we 1 e u.edandaipl d pr n 1 1 in 
othereasies,whichought to have lei then to nler tj 1 tl at a 
proper division of local fro federal author ty or onej rtofthe 
Constitution,forbidsthefoler Igover ment to control aa to slav ry 
in the federal territories, ho is right to say so. But he should, 
at the same time, brave the reaponsihility of deelarin" that, in 
his opinion, he understands their principles better than they 
did themselves, — [great laughter,] — and especially should lie 
not shirk that responsibility by asserting that they " underalood 
the question just as well, and even better, than we do now." 
[Applause.] 

WHAT REPUBLICANS ASK AND DESIRE. 

But enough. Lot all who believe that our " fathers, who 
framed the government under which we live, undei-stood this 
question just as well, and even bettor than wo do now," speak 
as they spoke, and act as they acted upon it. This is all Kepuh- 
licans ask. — all Republicans desire in relation to slavery. As 
those fathers marked it, so let it be again marked, as an evil not 
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to bo extended, but to be tolerated, and protected only because 
of and so far as its actual presence among us make that tolera- 
tion and protection a necessity. [Loud applause.] Let all 
the guarantees tiose fathers gave it. ha not grudgingly, but 
fully and fairly maintained. For this Republicans contend, 
and with this, so fax as I know or believe, they will be content. 
[Applause.] 

And now, if they would listen — as I suppose they will not — 
I would address a few words to the Southern people. [Laugh- 
ter.] Iwull ytoln Yu d yrsi a ason- 
able and ajuppl dl d h nh neral 
qual f ason nd y u a f y other 
pcop Uwlnyupkfu R publ n y do so 
only d n un u [1 h b better 
thanuiw Tuwllgnh p md rers. 
but nothing like it to "Black Hepublicans." [Laughter.] 

THE REPUBLICAN PARIY NOT SECTIONAL 

In all your confentioos with one another, each of you deem 
an unconditional condemnation of " Black Eepublicanism " as 
the first thing to he attended to [Laugbter.] Indeed, such 
condemnation of us seems to lie an indispensable prerequisite — 
license, so to speak — among you to be admitted or permitted to 
speak at all. Now, can you or not be prevailed upon to pause 
and to consider whether this is quite just to us, or even to 
yourselves? Bring forward your chajges and specifications, 
and then be patient long enough tn hear us deny or justify. 
You say we are sectional. We deny it. [Loud applause,] 
That makes an issue, and the burden of proof is upon you. 
[Laughter and applause.] You produce your proof: and 
what is it? Why, that our party has no existence in your sec- 
tion, — gets no votes in your section. The fact is substantially 
true ; but does it prove the issue 'I If it does, then, in case we 
should, without change of principle, begin to get votes in your 
section, we should thereby cease to be sectional, [Great merri- 
ment,] You cannot escape this conclusion; and yet, are you 
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willing to abide by it? If you are, you will probalily soon find 
that we have ceased to be sectional, for we shall get votes ia 
your soctioti this very year. [Loud cheers.] You will then 
begin to discover, as tho truth plainly is, tbat your proof docs 
not tonch the issue. The fact that we get no votes in your sec- 
tion ia a fact of your making, and not ours. As if there bo 
fault in that fact, that fault is primarily yours, and remains until 
you show tbat we repel you by some wrong principle or practice. 
If we do repel you by any wrong principle, tho fault is ours ; 
but this brings you to wharo you ought to have started, — to a 
discassion of the right or wrong of our principle. [Loud 
applause.] 

W^iniNQTIN 9 FAREWELL ADDKES1 

If our prnciple put id practice would wrong ycurieeton 
for tho benefit of ours or for any other tljeet then our princi 
pie and wo with it, are eectional and are justly opposed md 
den unci-d as '*uch Meet us then on tho i^uc&lLon of whether 
ourprnufle put in practice woull wrong yoar lectirn aid 
BO mi.et it as if it were possibl thit >!Cmethin<; n ay K sail on 
furside [Laughter ] Do you acce[t the challi,ngo I No 
Then you rLally bel eve that the prin iple wh eh our fathers, 
who framed the goiernment under wh ch we live thought so 
clearly right as to adjpt it and indorse it again anl a;.ain 
upon their nfScul oaths is, in fact '0 clearly wrong as to de- 
mand yjur condemnation without a moments consideration 
[Appkuso.] 

Some of yon delight to flaunt in our faces the warning against 
sectional parties given by Washington in_his Farewell Aililress. 
Less than eight years before Washington gave that warning, ho 
had, as President of the Unitetl States, approved and signed an 
act of Congress, enforcing the proliibition of slavery in the 
Noi'tbwcstcrn Territory, which act embodied the policy of the 
Government upon that subject, up to and at the very moment 
be penned ihat warning; and about one year after he penned 
it, be wrote to Lafayette that he conoidered that prohibition a 
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wi«o measure expressing in the same connection bis hope tliat 
we hhould aome time have a confederacy of free btates [ \p- 
p]au=e ] Bearing this in niincl, and secmg that seetionaham has 
since arisen upon this sauie suhjoct, is that warning a, weapon in 
your hjnds agnin-t us, or in our hands agiinst yon? Could 
WjshiDgton himself apeak, would he cast the blame of that 
Bfictionaliam npon ui who austain hia policy, or upnn you who 
repudiate it? [Applause] We respect that warning of 
■Washington, and we commend it to you, together with his es- 
ample, pointing to the right application of it. [Applause.] But 
you say you are conservative, — eminently conservative. — while 
we are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the sort. 



POLITICAL CONS I 

"What is conservatism 1 Is it not adherence to the old and 
tried, against the now and untried 1 We stick to, contend for, 
the identical old policy, on the point in controversy, which was 
adopted by our fathers who framed the government under which 
wo live ; while you with one accord reject, and scout, and spit 
upon the old policy, and insist upon suhstituting something new. 
True, you disagree among yourselves as of what that suhstituta 
shall be. You have a variety of new propositions and plans, 
hut you are unanimous in rejecting and denouncing the old 
polity of the fathers. Some of you are for reviving the foreign 
slave-trade ; some for a congressional slave code for the terri- 
tories ; some for Congress forbidding the territories from pro- 
hibiting slavery within their limits ; some for maintaining slavery 
in the territories through the judiciary; some for the " gur-reat 
pur-rinciple " — [laughter] — that " if one man would enslave 
another, no third man should object," fantastically called " pop- 
ular sovereignty," — [renewed laughter and applause,] — hut 
never a man among you in favor of federal prohibition of slavery 
in federal territories, according to the practice of our fathers, 
who framed the government under which we live. 

Not one of your various plans can show a precedent or an 
advocate in the century within which our Government originated. 
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ConsideT, then, whether your claim of conservatism for jour- 
sel?es, and your cbnrge of destructiveness against us, arc based 
on the most clear and stable foundations. Again, jou eay we 
have made the slavery question more prominent than formerly. 
We deny it. Wo admit that it is more prominent^ but we deny 
that we made it so. It was not we, but you, who discarded the 
old policy of the fathers. We resisted, and still resist, your 
innovation, your want of conservatism, and thenee comes the 
gieatcr prominence of the question. Would you have that 
question reduced to its former proportions? Go back to that 
old policy. What has been, will be again, tinder the same con- 
ditions. If you would have the peace of the old times, readopt 
the precepts and policy of the old times. [Applause.] 

JOHN BKOWN AND harper's terry. 
You charge that we stir up insurrection among your slaves. 
We deny it; and what is your proof? Harper's Ferry! 
[Great laughter.] John Brown ! [Eenewed laughter.] John 
Brown was no Republican, and you have failed to implicate a 
single Republican in his Harper's Ferry enterprise. [Loud 
applauae ] If any member of our party is guilty in that matter, 
JOU know it, or you do not know it. If you do know it, you 
are inexcuaahle (o not devigoate the man, and prove the fact. 
If you do not know it, you are ioescnsablo to assert it, and 
especially to per-iat lu the assertion after you have tried and 
failed to make the proof [Great applause.] ¥ou need not be 
told that persisting in a charge which one does not know to be 
true 13 SLmply a raaln,ious slander [Applau-w ] Some of you 
generously admit thai no Rcpubhcin dc igne lly aided or 
encouraged the Harper s Terry afiUir hut still insL'.t that our 
doctrmca and declarations necessarily lead to such results 'ft e 
know we hold no doctrine*, and make no declarations which 
were not held to and ni ide by our fathers who framed the 
government undtr wh eh we Ini [\pfhue] iou nevir 
dealt taiiij Ly us m rcUt u to tins ifftii 
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EFFECTS OF TUK INVASION ON LATE ELECTIONS. 

When it occurred, some imjiortant State elections were near 
Rt hand, and jou were in evident glee with the belief that, hy 
charging the blame upon us, you could get an advantage of us 
in those elections. The oleclious came, and your expectations 
were not quite fulfilled. [Laun-hter.] You did not sweep New 
\ L IN I y dW dM r sely 
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three times as many lives were lost na at Harper's Ferry ? You 
can scarcely stretch your very elastic fancy to tho conclusioa 
that Southampton was got up by Black Republicanism. 
[Laughter.] In the present state of things in the United 
States, I cIo not think a general or even a very extensive slava 
insurrection, is possible. The indispensable concert of action 
cannot be obtaioecl. Tho slaves have no means of rapid com- 
munication ; nor can incendiary free men, black or white, supply 
it. The esplosiyo materials are everyvthere in parcels, but 
there neither are nor can be supplied the indispensable con- 
necting trains. 

Much is said by Southern people about the affection of slaves 
for their masters and mistresses and a part of it, at least, is 
true. A plot for an upri^ng could scar(,i,ly be devised and 
communicated to twenty indiMluaL before some one of them, 
to save tho life of a favorite ma ter or mistress would divulge 
it. This is the mie ; and the biave revolution in Hayti was not 
an exception to it, but a ease occnrnn^ under peculiar circum- 
stances. The gunpowder pi t of B t ^h hi=tory, though not 
connected with slaves, was m rf, in po nt In this ca^e, only 
about twenty were admitted to the secret and yet one of them, 
in his anxiety to save a friend, betrayed the plot to that friend, 
and, by consequence, averted the calamity. Occasional poison- 
ings from the kitchen, and open or stealthy assassinations in the 
field, and local revolts extending to a score or so, will continue 
to occur as the natural results of slavery ; but no general insur- 
rection of slaves, as I think, can happen in this country for a 
long time. Whoever much fears, or much hopes, for such an 
event, will be alike disappointed. 

THE NATION*!. JUDO MUM AKD FEELING. 

There is a judgment and feeling against slavery in this nation 
which cast, at least, a million and a half of votes. You cannot 
destroy that judgment and feeling, that sentiment, by breaking 
up the political organiaation which rallies around it. You can 
scarcely scatter and disperse an army which has been formed 

n 
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into order in the heaviest fire, Iiut, if you could, bow much 
would you gain hy forcing tlie sentiment which created it out 
of the [leacefiil eliannei of tlie hallot box into some other thaa- 
nel ? Wiiat would that other uhannel prnbahly be ? Would 
the number of John Browns bo lessened or enlarged by the 
operation '! But you will break up the Union, rather than sub- 
mit to a denial of your constitutional rights. That has a some- 
what reckless sound ; but it would be piiUiatcd, if not fully 
justified, were we proposing, by mere force of numbers, to 
deprive joa of some right plainly written down in the Constitu- 
tion. But we are proposing nu such thing. AVhen you make 
thoae declarations, you have a speciSc and well-understood 
allusion to an assumed oonititutionai right of yours to take 
slaves into the federal territories, and to hold them there as 
property. 

SILENCE 07 TUB CONSTITUTION A3 TO THE RIGHT OP TAKING 
SLAVES INTO THE TBIiltlTOEIES. 

But no such right is specifically written in this Constitution. 
That instrument is lilcrally bilent about any such right. \Ve, 
on the contrary, deny that such aright has any existence in the 
Constitution, oven by impUcation. [Applause,] Yonr pur- 
pose, then, plainly stated, is, that you will destroy the Govern- 
ment, unless you be allowed to construe and enforce the Con- 
stitution as you please, on all points iii dispute between you and 
us. You will ruin or rule in all events. This, plainly stated, ia 
your language to us. Perhaps you will say the Supreme Court 
has decided the disputed constitutional question in your favor. 
Not quite so. But waving the lawyers' distinction between 
dictum and decision, the Court have decided the question for 
you in a sort of way. The Court substantially said, it is your 
constitutional right to take slaves into the federal territories, 
and to hold them there as property. When I say the decision 
was made in a sort of a way, I mean it was mado in a divided 
court by a bare majority of the judges, and they not quite 
agreeing with one another in the reasons for making it ; that it 
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is so made as that itaawd pwirs wb 

another about its meaning adhaw mayb dp 
mistaken statement of fact — he m n n h p 
" tlie light of property JQ an d n y d p 

affirmed in the Constitutio 



) AS PEESONa AND KOT AS PROPERTY. 

An inspection of the Constitution wil! show that the right of 
property in a slave is not distinctly and expressly affirmed in it. 
[Ap[ilaiise.] Bear in mind, the judges do not pledge their 
juiiicial opinion that such a right is impliedly affirmed in the 
Constitution, but tboy pledge their veracity that it ia distinctly 
and expressly affirmed there — "distinctly" — that it is not 
mingled with anything else — expressly, that is, in words mean- 
ing just that without the aid of any inference, and susceptihio of 
DO other meaning. If they had only pledged their judicial 
opinion that such right is affirmed in the instrument by impli- 
cation, it would be open to others to show that neither the word 
'■ slave " nor " slavery " is to be found in the Constitution, nor 
the word " property " even, in any connection with langnage 
alluding to the things, slave or slavery, [applause,] and that 
wherever ia that instrument the slave is alluded to, he is called 
a " person," and wherever his master's legal right in relation 
to him is alluded to, it is spoken of as "service or labor due," 
as a debt payable in service and labor Aiso, it would be 
open to show by eontempjraneous history that this mode of 
alludmg to slaves and slavery instead of speaking of them, was 
employed on purpo^ to exclude from the Constitution the idea 
that there could be pioperty in man 

THE SUPREME COURT TO IiEC0^3IDLR THEIR DT.C1SI0S. 

To shiw all this is ea«y and certain When this obvious 
mistako ft thojulijes shall be brought to their notice, ia it not 
lei uidbk to es|e(t thit they wdl withdraw the mistaken state- 
ment dud rccDn-idLrtht. conclusion based upon it? And then 
it IS to be lemcmbeied that ' our fathers, who framed the gov- 
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ernment un^er which we live." —the men who made the Con- 
stitution, — decided this same constitutional question in our 
favor long ago, — decided it without a division among them- 
selves, when making the decisioa ; witlioat division among 
tbenjielves about the meaning of it after it was made ; and, so 
far as any evidence is loft, wiihout basing it upon any mistaken 
statement of facts. Under all these circumstances, do you 
really feel yoarselves justified to break up this Government, 
unless such a court decision of yours is, shall be at once sub- 
mitted to as a conclusive and final mlo of political action 'i 

DissoLrTioN or tub union. 
But yon will not abide tlie election of a Republican President. 
In that supposed event, you say you will destroy the Union ; 
and then, you ^y. the great crime of laving desti'oyed it will bo 
wponua! [Laughter.] That is cool. [Great laughter.] A 
highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, and mutters through his 
tfi^th, » Stand and deliver, or I shall kiU you, and you will be 
a murderer !" [Continued laughter.] To be snrc, what the 



robber demanded of me — my money - 






a clear right to keep it ; but it was no more my own than 
my vote is my own. — [" That's so," and applause,] — and the 
throat of death to mc, to estort my money, and the threat of 
destruction to the Union, to extort my vote, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished in principle. 

A few words now to Kepuhlieans. It is esceedingly desirable 
that all parts of this great confederacy shall be at peace and har- 
mony one with another. Lot us Republicans do our part to 
have It so. ["We will," and applause.] Even though much 
provoked, let us do nothing through passion and ill-temper. 
Even though the Southern people will not so much as listen to 
us, let us ealmiy consider their demands, and yield to them, if 
in our deUborate view of our duty we posably can. Judging 
by all they say and do, and by the subject and nature of their 
controversy with us, let us determine, if we can, what will 
satisfy tiem. Will they be saljsfiad if the territories be uucon- 
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ditionally Burrenderecl to them ? We know they will not. In 
ail their present eoinplaints against us, the territories are 
scarcely mentioned. Invasioas and insurrections are (he rage 
now. Will it satisfy them if, io the future, we ha-ve nothing to 
do with invasions and insurrections? We know it will not. 
We so know because we know we never had anything to do 
with invasions and insurrections ; and yet this total abstaining 
does not exempt us from the charge and the denunciation. 



The question recurs, What will satisfy them ? Simply this : 
We must not only let them alone, but, we trust, somehow con- 
vince them that we do let them alone. This, we know by cspe- 
rien e is no easy task We have been trying to so convince 
them from the very leginn ng cf our organization, hut with no 
snceesf In all cur platforms and speeches, we have constantly 
protested our jurpose to let them alone ; but this has had no 
tendemy to couMnoe them Alike unavailing to convince them, 
i« the fact that they hive never detected a man of us in any 
attempt to di'iturl them These natural and apparently ade- 
quate meani alt fad t g whit im II convince them? This, and 
this only . Cease to call sk\ ery wrong, and join them in calling 
it right Ant this must be done thoroughlj — done in acts is 
well as in words Silence will not be tolerated — we must place 
ourselves avowedly with them Douglass new telition law 
must be enacted and enforced, suppres'iing all declarations that 
slavery ii wrong whether made in politics m presses in pul 
pits or in private We must arrest and rtturn their fugitive 
slaves with greedy pleasuie , we must pull down our free State 
const it utioni the whole atmosphere must be di=intected fiom 
all taint of opprsition to slavery, before thoy will cease to 
bclicvi, that all their troubles proceed from us I am rLuite 
aware thty do not state their ease precisely in thi^ wiy Blost 
of them would probably say to us, ' Let us aione, do nothing to 
us, and say what you please about slavery." But wo do let 
them alone, — have never disturbed them, — so that, after all. 
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it isff^atwe say w]in,h diwativfiea tbem They will continae 
to dCCU'iB us of doing until me tedse siying I am also aware 
thty liavi, not as yet m term's dera indeJ tbe overthrow of our 
fiie State eon'^titut nn= 

TUE ■ I5T or THE ClNTROTER'iY 

Yet those constitutions dechre the wiong of slavery ■with 
more solemn emphasis than do all •ajing'i agamst it ; and, when 
alt theae other sayings shall have hecn silenced the overthrow 
of these constitutions will be demandpd and nothing be left to 
resi't the demand It is nothing to the contrary that they do 
not demand the whole of this just now Demanding what they 
do, and for (he reason they do they can voluntarily stop no- 
wheic short of this confummBtion Holding as (hey do, that 
slavery is morally right and socially elevjting, they cannot cease 
to demand a full national recognition of it is a legal riglit and 
asocial blessing. [Applause.] Nor can we justifiably with- 
hold this OQ any ground save our conviction that slavery b 

Tf slayory is right, all words, aets, laws, and constitutions 
aoainst it are themselves wrong, and should be silenced and 
swept away. If it is right, we cannot justly object to its nation- 
ality, — its universality ; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist 
Upon its esteneion. — its enlargement. All they ask we could 
readily grant, if we thought slavery right; all we ask, they 
could as readily grant, if they thought it wrong. Their think- 
ing it right, and our thinking it wrong, is the precise fact upon 
which depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as 
they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition, 
as being right ; but thinlting it wrong, as we do, can we yield 
to them? Can we cast our votes with this view, and against 
our own ? In view of our moral, social, and political r 
bilities, can we do this 1 [" No, no," and applause.] 
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SLATBEY NOT TO BE INTEEFEEEB WITH WHERE IT ALREADY 

Wrong aa we think slavery is, we can jet afford to let it 
alone wbei-e it ia, because that much is due to the necessity aris- 
ing from its actual presence in thn nation ; hut can we, while 
our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the national 
territories, and to overrun ub here in these free States ? ['' No, 
never," and applause. A voice — "Guess not." Laughter.] 
If our sense of duty forbids this, tlien let us stand by oar 
duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us bo diverted by none 
of those sophistical contrivances wherewith wo are so industri- 
ously plied and belabored, — contrivances such aa groping for 
some middle ground, between tho right and tho wrong, vain aa 
the search for a man mho should be neither a living man nor a 
dead man, — aucli as a policy of " don't care " un a question 
about which all men care, — such as Union appeals, beseecbing 
true Union men to yield to disunionists,reverfiingthe divine rule, 
and calling, not the sinners, but tho righteous to repentance, — 
[prolonged cheers and laughter,] — such as invocationa 
Washington, imploring men to unsay. what Washington sa 
and undo what Washington did. Neither let us be slandered 
from our duty by false accusations against us, nor frightened 
from it by nienacea of destruction to tho Government i 
dungeons to ourselves. [Applause.] Lot us have faith that 
light makes might; and in that faith let us, to tho end, dare to 
do our duty as we understand it. 
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THE ILLINOIS SENATORIAL CANVASS, ■ 

We extract from the varioTia speeehea of Mr. Lincoln, during 

he debates between himself and Judge Douglas, the followiug 



JBFFEESON, AND THE EI0HT3 OS TIIB ASEICAN. 

The Judge has alluded to the Declaration of Independence, 
and inBisted that negroes are not included in that Declaration; 
and that it is a slander upon the franiers of that instrument, to 
suppose that negroes were meant therein; and he asks jou : la 
it possible to believe tliat Mr. Jefierson, who penned the immor- 
tal paper, could have supposed himself applying the language 
of that instrument to the negro race, and jet held a portion of 
that race in slavery ? Would ho not at once have freed them 1 
I only have to remark upon this part of the Judge's speech, (and 
that, too, very briefly, for I shall not detain myself, or you, upon 
that point for any great length of tamo,) that I believe the entire 
records of the world, from the date of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, up to within three years ago, may be searched in vain 
for one single afBrmation, from one single man, (bat the ne'TO 
was not included in the Declaration of Independence. I think 
I may defy Judge Douglas to show that be ever said so, that 
Washington ever said so, that any President ever said so, that 
any member of Congress ever said so, or that any living man 
upon the whole earth over said so, until the necessities of the 
present policy of the Democratic party, in regard to slavery, had 
to invent that affirmation. And I will remind Judge Doughis 
and this audience, that while Mr. Jefferson was the owner of 
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Flaves. as umloubteilly he was, In speakmg upon tins very sub- 
jt!<!f, liQ used the strong language that "he trembled fur bis 
coutitry, wlien he remembered God was just ;" and I will uffer 
the higbest premium in my power to Judge Douglas if he will 
show that he, Ju all his life, ever uttered a sentiment at all akin 
to that of JefFerson. 

BOUGLAS's NEGROPHOBIA. 

Douglas accused his opponent of making speeehea to suit the 
•lilferent opinions of the communities in which ho spoke. Mr. 
Lincola thus disposes of the statement. 

Now a few words in regard to these extracts from speeches of 
mine which Judge Douglas has read to yon, and wbicli he sup- 
poses are in very great contrast to each other. Those spccehes 
have been before the public for a considerable time, and if they 
have any inconsistency in them, if there is any conflict in thorn, 
the public have been able to detect it. When the Judge says, 
in speaking on this subject, that I make speeches of one sort for 
the people of the northern end of the State, and of a different 
sort for the Southern people, he assumes that I do not under- 
sland that my speeches will be put In print and read North and 
South. I knew all the while that the speech I made at Chicago, 
and the one I made at Jonesboro', and the one at Charleston, 
would all be put In print, and all the reading and intelligent 
men in the community would see them and know all about my 
opinions And I have not supposed, and do not now suppose, 
that there is any conflict whatever between them. But the 
Judge will have it, that if we do not confess that there is a 
BOitof inequality between the white and the bkek races, which 
justiBes us In making them slaves, we must, then, insist that 
there is a degree of ec[uali(y that requires us to make them our 
wives. Now, I have all the while taken a broad distinction in 
regard to that matter; and that is all there is in those different 
speeches which he arrays here, and the entire reading of either 
of the speeches will show that that distinction wag made. Per- 
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hapss by taking two parts of the same spooch, he could have got 
up aa much of a conflict as the one he has found, I have all tho 
while maintained, that in so far as it should be insisted that 
there was an equality between the white and black races that 
should produce a perfect social and political eijuality, it was an 
impossibility. This you have seen in my printed speeches, and 
with it I have said, that ia their vight to " life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness," as proclaimed in that old declaration, the 
inferior races are our equals. And th^e declarations I have 
eoufctantly wade in reference (o the abstract moral question, to 
contemplate and consider when we are legislating about any new 
country which is not already cursed with the actual presence of 
tho a\i\, slavery, I have never manifested any impatience with 
the neceasities that spring from the actual presence of black peo- 
ple amongst as, and the actual csist«nce of slavery amongst us 
where it does already exist ; hut I have insisted that, in legislate 
ing for new countries, where it does not exist, there is no just 
rule other than that of moral and abstract right ! With refer- 
ence to those new countries, those masims as to the right of a 
people to " life liberty and the pursuit of happ nc'^ were the 
just rules to bo constantly re'errcl to There is no mi^unler 
standing this except by men mtertsted to misunderstj,inl it I 
take it that I hai I. to address an intelhgent and rcatiing com 
munity, who will pi.ru=e what I say wc ^h it and then jud^o 
whether I advance improper or untound vibw« or whether I 
advance hypocritical ind deceptive and contrary news in dit 
ferent portions of the country I believed mys,Llf to be gu Ity 
of no sueh thing as the latter, though, of course, I cannot claim 
that I am entirely free from all error in the opinions I advance. 

THE KEPUBLICAN AND BOOGLAS SECTIONALISM. 

The Judge has also detained us awhile in regard to the dlif- 
tinction between his party and our party. His he assumes to 
be a national party, — ours a sectional one. Ho does this in 
asking the question whether this country has any interest in the 
maintenance of tlie Republican party. He assumes that our 
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party ia altogether sectional, — that the party to which he ad- 
heres is national ; and the argument is, that no parly can be a 
rightful party,— can bj based upon rightful principles,— unless 
it can announce its principles eve 17 where. I presume that 
Judge Douglas eoald not go into Russia and announce the doc- 
trine of our national Democracy; he could not denounce the 
doctrine of kings and emperors and monarehies in Ku-'sii ; and 
it may be true of this country, that in some places we may not 
be able to proclaim a dooi.rino as clearly true as the truth of 
Democracy, because there is a section so directly opposed to it 
that they will not tolerate us in doing so Is it the true test of 
the soundness of a doctrine, that in 'ome plaLcs ptqile won t 
let you proclaim it? Is that the way tj ti.6t the truth of any 
doctrine ? Why, I understood that it one time the people of 
Chicago would not let Judge Douglas preiuh a ctrtain f ivonte 
doctrine of his. I commend to his tonsidciaticn t hi, question 
whether he takes that as a test of the unsoundne=? l( whjt he 
wanted to preach. . 

There is another thing to which I wish to ask attention for a 
little while on this occasion. What bos always been the evidence 
brought forwai'd to prove that the Republican party is a sectional 
party? The main one was that, in the Southern jjortion of the 
Union, the people did not Jet the Republicans proclaim theirdoc- 
trines amongst them. That haj^ been the main evidence bwiught 
forward,— that they had no supporters or a b ta t' lly 
the slave b Thbhhn Lhldf j 
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tbat. Judge Douglas turns away from tlie platform of princi- 
ples to the fact that he caa find people EomembcTO who wlil not 
allow us to announce those principles. If he had great conB- 
dence that our principles ware wrong, he would take hold of 
them and demonstrate them to be wrong. But he does not do 
so. The only evidence he has of their heing wrong is in the 
f^t that there are people who won't allow us to preach them. 
I ask again, is that the way to test the soundness of a doctrine 1 
I ask his attention also to the fact that hy the rule of nation- 
ality he is himself fast becoming sectional. I ask his attention 
to the fact that his speeches would not go as current now south 
of the Ohio Kivcr as (hey have foniiei'ly gone there. I ask his 
attention to the fact that he felicitates himself to-day that all the 
Democrats of the free States are agreeing with him, while he 
omits to tell us that the Democrats of any slave State agree 
with him. If he has not thought of this, I commend to his 
cODsideration the evidence in his own declaration, on tltis day, 
of his becoming sectional too. I see it rapidly approaching. 
Whatever may be the result of this ephemeral contest between 
Judge Douglas and myself, I see the day rapidly approaching 
when his pill of sectionalism, which he has been thrusting down 
the throats of Eepuhlicans for years past, will be crowded dowa 
his own throat 



THE VITAL I 

The Jadge tells, in proceeding, that he is opposed to makmg 
any odious distinctions between free and slave States, I am 
altogether unaware that the Republicans are in favor of making 
any odious distinction between the free and slave States. But 
there still is a difference, I think, between Judge Douglas and 
the Republicans, in this. I suppose that the real difference be- 
tween. Judge Douglas and his fnends, and the Republicans, on 
the contrary, is that the Judge is not in favor of making any 
difference between slavery and liberty, — that ho is in favor of 
eradicating, of pressing out of view, the questions of preference 
in this country for free or slave institutions ; and tr-.—'v-nently 
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will see at once that this is perfectly logical, if you do not admit 
that slavery is wrong. If you do admit that it is wrong, Judge 
Douglas cannot logically say he don't care whether a wronn- is 
TOted up or yoted down. Judge Douglas declares that if any 
community waDt slavery, they have a right to have it. He can 
say that logically, if ho says that there is no wrong in slavery ; 
but if you admit that there is a wrong in it, he cannot Ingically 
say that anyliody has a right to do wrong He inMat* that, upon 
the score of equality, the owners of slaves and owners of pitp- 
erty, — of horses nnd every other soit of piopeity, — should 
be alike and hold them alike id a new territory That is per- 
fectly logical, if the two spstipa of proiterty are alike, and aie 
equally founded in right But if you admit that one of them 
is wrong, you cannot institute any equality between right and 
wrong. And from this differeni-e of sentiment, — the belief on 
the part of one that the institution is wrong, and i policy sprino- 
ing from that behef whu h looks to the arrest of the enlargement 
of that wrong ; and this other sentiment, that it is no wrong, 
and a policy sprung from that Bcntimpnt which will tolerate no 
idea of preventing that wrong fmm growing 1 ir^er, and looks to 
there never being an end of it through all the omsIldco if 
things, — arises the real difference between Judge Douglas and 
his friends on the one hand and the Eepublicins on the other 
Now, I confess myself as belonging to that class in the countiy 
who contemplate slavery as a moril social, and pohtical eiil, 
having due regard for its actual esistenco aniong^it us. and t!ie 
difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, .ind to ail 
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the constitutional oliligafiona which have heen thrown about it ; 
lut, navcrtheless, desire a policy that looks to the prevention of 
it as a wrong, and looks hopefully to the time when as a wrong 



THE SUPKEMB COUBT AND DOUOJ.AS. 

"While we were at Freeport, in one of these joint discussions, 
I answered certain interrogatories which Juilge Douglas had 
propouoded to me, and there in turn propounded sonje to him, 
which he in a sort of way answered. The thuxl one of these 
interrogatories I have with mo, and wish now to ujake some 
comments upon it. It was in these words : " If the Sapreine 
Court of the United States shall decide that the States uannot 
exclude slavery from their limits, are you in favor of acquiescing 
in, adhering to, and following such decision, as a rale of politi- 
cal action ''. " 

To this interrogatory Judge Douglas made no answer in any 
just sense of the word. He contented himself with sneering at 
the thought that it was possible for the Supreme Court ever to 
make such a decision. He sneered at me for propounding tlie 
iuterrogatory. I had not propounded it without some reflection, 
ami I wish now to address to this audience some remarks upon 
it. 

In the second clause of the sixth article, I helieTe it is, of 
the Constitution of the Unit«d States, we find the following 
language: "This CoDStitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall he the supreme law of the land ; and the judges ia 
every State shall he bound thereby, anything in the Constitution 
or laws of any Slate to the contrary notwithstanding." 

Tlie essence of the Dred Scott case is compressed into the 
sentence which I will now read: "Now, as we have already 
said in an earlier part of this opinion, upon a different point, 
the right of property in a slave ia distinctly and expressly 
aiErmed in the Constitution." I repeat it; "T&e right of 
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properly in a thve is distinctli/ and eTpressly ajlrmed in the 
Conslitutiont" What is it to be '•affirmed" in tho Con- 
sti.ntion ? Made firm in the Constitution ; so made that it can- 
not be separated from the Constitution without breakiu" the 
Constitution ; durable as the Constitution, and part of the Con- 
Btitulion. Now, rememboring the provision of the Constitution 
wliicU I have read, affirming tliat that instrument is the supreme 
law of the land ; that the judges of cveiy State shall he bound 
bj it, any law or constitution of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding ; that the right of properly in a slave is afSrmed 
in that Constitution, is made, formed into, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it without breaking it ; durable as the instrument ; 
part of the instrument ; — what follows as a short and even 
sjllogiatio argument from it? I think it follows, and I submit 
to the consideration of men capable of arguing, whether, as I 
state it, in syllogistic form, tho argument has any faidt in it ? 

Nothing in the constitution or laws of any State can destroy a 
right distinctly and espressly affirmed in the Constitution of the 
United Slates. 

The right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
aiErmcd in the Constitution of the United Sutes. 

Therefore, nothing in the constitution or Jaws of any Slate 
can destroy the right of property In a slave, 

PROPERTY IN SLAVES NOT KECOQNIZED IN TUB CONSTITUTION. 

I believe that no fault can be pointed out in that argument ; 
assuming the truth of tho premises, the conclusion, so far as I 
have capacity at al! to understand it, follows inevitably. There 
is a fault in it as I think, but the fault is not in the reasoning ; 
but the falsehood in fact is a fault of the premises. I believe 
that the right of property in a slave w not distinctly and ex- 
pressly affirmed in the Constitution, and Judge Douglas thinks 
iti's. I believe that the Supreme Court and the advocates of 
that decision may search in vain for the place in the Constitution 
where tho right of a skve is distinctly and expressly affirmed. 
I say, therefore, that I think one of the premises is not true in 
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fact. But it is true with Judge Douglas. It is true with t!ie 
Supreme Court who pronounced it. They are estopped fiora 
donjing it, and, being estopped from denjing it, the conclusion 
follows that tlio Constitution of the United States being iho 
supremo law, no constitution or law can interfere with it. It 
being affirmed in the decision that the right of property in a 
slave is distinctly and esprossly afSrracd in the Cons^titution, tlie 
conclnsion inevitably follows that no Stato law or consiitutiim 
can destroy that right. I then say to Judge Douglas, and to 
all others, that I think it will take a hettor answer than a sneer 
to show that those who have said that the right of property in a 
skve is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution, are 
not prepared to sliow that no constitution or law can destroy 
that right. I say I believe it will take a far better argument 
than a mere sneer to show to the minds of intelligent men that 
whoever has so said is not prepared, whenever public sentiment 
is so far advanced as to justify it, to say the other. This is but 
an opinion, and the opinion of ono very humble man ; bat it is 
my opinion that the Dred Scott decision, as it is, never would 
have been made in its present form if the party that made it 
had not been sustained previously by the elections. My own 
opinion is, that tho new Dred Scott decision, deciding against 
the right of the people of the States to escludo slavery, will 
never be made if that party is not sustained by the elections. I 
believe, further, that it is just as sure to be made aa to-morrow 
is to come, if that party shall bo sustained. I have said, upon a 
former occasion, and I repeat it now, that the course of argu- 
ment that Judge Douglas makes use of upon this subject (I 
charge not his motives in this), is preparing the public mind for 
that new Dred Scott decision. I have asked him again to point 
out to me the reasons for his fi t dh to the Dred Scott 

decision as it is. I have turn d his n te n h f 1 
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son^said, that "judges are as honest as other men, and not more 
to." And bo said, substantially, that "whenever a free people 
should give up ia absolute submission to any department of 
government, retaining for themselves no appeal from it, their 
liberties were gone." I have asked his attention to the fact 
that the Cincinnati plutform, upon which ho says he stands, 
disregards a time-honored decision of the Supremo Court, in 
denying the power of Congress to establish a National Bank. 
I have asked his attention to the fact that he himself was one of 
the most active instruments at one time in breaking down the 
Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, because it h^d made a 
decision distasteful to him, — a struggle ending in the remarka- 
ble circumstance of his sitting down as one of the new judges 
who were to overslaugh that decision ; — getting his title ot 
Judge in that very way. 

Douglas's atheism to liberty. 
So far in this controversy I can get no answer at all from 
Judge Douglas upon these subjects. Not one can I get from 
hiin, except that he swells himself up, and says, " All of na 
who stand by the decision of the Supreme Court are the frienda 
of the C nsf uf n all yo i f 11 ws th t dare juo'rt o it n 
any way are the enem e of tl Const t ton Now n ths 
very devoted ad er n e to th s i n n oppo t on to aU 
the g eat pol t uil leader who ho 1 as recognized as lead 
er — n oppo t on to h s f n cr self and h sto y there js 
Bomelh ng very marked An I the n ann r wh ch he a Ihe es 
to t — not as b ng r ght uion theme s as he conce ves 
(be dU'ie he d d not d cuss t at at all ) I: ut a'i be ng abs> 
lu ely oil gat ry upon every ono s raply becau e f the source 
from wh nee c m —as that whch no man can gans.y 
whatever t may be — th s s -mother marked feature of 
his adheren e to that !e on It marl s t m th s re j cct, tl at 
it commits him to the nest decision, whenever it comes, as being 
as obligatory as this one, since he does not investigate it, and 
■won't incioire whether this opinion is right or wrong. So he 
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takes the next one without inquirint; whether it is right or wrong. 
He teaches men this doctrine, and iu so doing prepares the 
puhlio mind to take the next decision when it eomes, witbout 
any imjuiry. In this I think I argue fairly (witbout question- 
ing motives at all) that Judge Douglas is most ingeniously and 
powerfully preparing the public mind to take that decision when 
it comes ; and not only so, but ho is doing it in various other 
ways. In these general mas ima about libeity, — in his asser- 
tions that he " don't caro whether slayery is voted up or voted 
down ; " that " whoever wants slavery has a right to have it ; " 
that " upon principles of equality it should he allowed to go 
everywhere;" that "there ia no inconsistency between free 
and slave institutions." In this be is also preparing (whetlior 
purposely or not) the way for making the institution of slavery 
national ! I repeat again, for I wish no misunderstanding, that 
I do not charge that be means it so j but I call upon yonr minds 
to inquire, if you were going to get the best instrument you 
could, and then set it to work in the most ingenious way, to 
prepare the public mind for this movement, opcruting in the 
free States, whore there is now an abhorrence of the institution 
of slavery, could you find an instrument so capable of doing it 
as Judge Douglas ? or one employed in so apt a way to do it ? 
I have said onee before, and I will repeat it now. that Mr. 
Clay, when he was once answering nn objection to the Coloniza- 
tion Society, that it had a tendency to the ultimate emancipation 
of tho slaves, said that " thoso who would repress ail tenden- 
cies to liberty and ultimate emancipation, must do more than 
put down tho benevolent efforts of the Colonization Society, — 
they must go back to the era of our liberty and independence, 
andmuMle the cannon that thunders itsannual joyous return, — 
they must blot out the moral lights around us, — they must pene- 
trate the human soul, and eradicate the light of reason and the 
love of liberty ! " And I do think, — I repeat, though I said 
it on a former occasion, — that Judge Douglas, and whoever 
like him teaches that the negro has no share, humble though it, 
may be, in the Declaration of Independence, is going baxjk to 
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Ihe era of our liberty and independence, and, so far as in him 
lies, rauziling the cannon that thunders its annua] joyous retuin ; 
(hat ho is blowing out the moral lights around us, when he eon- 
tends that whoever wants slaves has a rJo'hE to hold them ; that 
he is penetrating, f a I n h s 7 w he human soul, and 
eradicating the lig! of cason a 1 h 1 e of liberty, when he 
IB in every possib w y p pa ng he puhl e mind, by his vast 
infliienco, for mak n h n u n of lavery perpetual and 
national. 

ON TERRITORIAL ACQUISITION. 

There is, my friends, only one other point (o which I will 
call your attention for the remaining time that I have left me, 
and perhaps I shall not occupy the entire lime that I have, as 
that one point may not take me clear throuirh it, 

Among the interrogatories that Judge Douglas propounded to 
me at Freoport, there was one in about this language : ."Are 
you opposed to the acciuisition of any further territory to the 
United States, unless slavery shall first be prohibited therein ? " 
I answered as I thought, m this way, that I am not generally 
opposed to the acquisition of additional territory, and that I 
would support a proiKsition for the acquisition of additional ter- 
ritory, according as my supporting it was or was not calculated 
to aggravate this slavery question amongst us. I then proposed 
to Judge Douglas another interrogatory, which was correlative 
to that : '■ Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory in 
disreganl of how it may affiict us upon the slavery question ? " 
Judge Doughs answered, that is, in his own way ho answered 
it. I boIicTe that, although he took a good many words to 
answer it, it was a little more fully answered than any other. 
The substance of bis answer was, that this country would con- 
tinue to expand,— that it would need additional territory,— 
that it was as abr.urd to suppose that we could continue upon 
our present territory, enlarging in population as we are, as it 
would be to hoop a boy twelve years of age, and eipect him to 
grow to man's size without bursting the hoops. I believe it was 
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BOmcthing like that. Consequently, he was in favor of tlie 
acquisition of further territory, as fast as we might need it, in 
disregard of how it might affect the slavery question. I do not 
say this as giving his esaet language, but he said so substan- 
tially, and he would leave the qnestion of slavery where tlie 
territory was acq^uired, to be settled by the people of the acqair- 
eil territory. ["That's the doctrine."] May-be it is; let us 
1 h f hi Th w 11 p b biy n tbe ran of 

h b f 1 m f of this slavery 

If J 1 D lis po p h question sue- 

d 1 f ly 1 d d 1 U pp on is crushed 

h h wllb gbf b itory of pnor 

M f h h f h America, then 

1 dj 1 1 II f 11 h f hieh promises 

Id 11 fi Id A d h q be left to the 

people of those countries for settlement. \\ hen we shall get 
Mosico, 1 don't know whether the Judge mill bo in favor of 
the Mexican people that we get with it settling that question for 
themselves and all others ; bceanso wo know tbe Judge lias 
a great horror for mongrels, and I unilerstand that tho pcoj)le of 
Mexico are most decidedly a raco of mongrels. I understand 
that tliere is not more than one person there out of eight who is 
pure white, and I suppose from the Judge's previous declaration, 
that when we get Mexico or any considerable portion of it, that 
he will bo in favor of these mongreb settling thf ([uestion, 
which would bring him somewhat into collision with his horror 
of an inferior race. 

It is to be remembered, though, that this power of acquiring 
additional territory Is a power confided to ibo President and 
Senate of tlio United States, It is a power not under the con- 
trol of the representaii^ es of the people any further than 
they, the President and the Senate, can Ihj considered the 
representatives of the people. Let me illustiate that by 
a case we have in our history. When we acquired the ter- 
ritory from Mexico in tbe Mexican war, tbe House of Eepre- 
sentativcs, composed of the iniiiiediat« representatives of the 
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penple, all the time insisted that the territory thus to Tx* ac- 
quired should be brought in npon condition that slavery should 
bo forever prohibited therein, upon the terms and ia the lan- 
guage that slavery had been prohibited from coming into tliis 
country. That was inaistcd upon constantly, and never failed 
to call forth an assurance tbat any territory thus acquired sliould 
have that prohibition in it, so far as the House of llepresenta- 
tives was concerned. But at last the President and Senate 
acquired the territory without asking the House of Kepresenta- 
tivea anything about it, and took it without that prohibition. 
Tliey have the power of acquiring territory without the imme- 
diato representatives of the people being called upon to say 
anything about it, and thus furnishing a very apt and powerful 
means of bringing new territory into the Union, and when it is 
once brought into the country, involving as anew in this slavery 
agitation. It is, therefore, as I think, a very important ques- 
tion for the consideration of the American people, whether the 
policy of bringing in additional territory, witliout considering at 
all how it will operate upon the safety of the Union in reference 
to this one great disturbing element in our national politics, 
shall be adopted as the policy of the country, Toa will bear 
in mind that it is to be acquired, according to the Judge's view, 
as fast as it is needed, and the indefinite part of this proposition 
is tbat we have only Judge Bouglas and his class of men to 
decide how fast it is needed Wo have no clear and certain 
way of determining or demonstrating how fast territory ia 
needed by the necessities of the country. Whoever wants to 
go out fiUlbustering, then, thinks that more territory is needed. 
Whoever wants wider slave fieldi, feels 'lUre that some additional 
territory is needed as slai e territory Then it is as easy to show 
the necessity of additional slave territory as it is to assert any- 
thing that is incapable of absolute demonstration. Whatever 
motive a man or a set of men may have for making anucsalion 
of property or territory, it is very easy to assert, but much less 
easy to disprove, that it is necessary for the wants of the 
country. — From Mr. Lincoln's reply to Judge Douglas, at 
the Fifth Joint Debate, Galeshurg, Oct. 7, 1858. 
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At Galcsburg. the other day, I said, in answer to Judge 
Douglas, that three years ago there never had been a man, so 
far as I knew or believed, in the whole world, who had said that 
the Declaration of Independence did not include negroes ia the 
tenn "all men." I reassert it to-day. I assert that Judge 
Douglas and all his friends may search the whole records of the 
country, and it will he a matter of great astonishment to me if 
they shall be able to find that one human being three years ago 
had ever uttered the astounding sentiment that the term " all 
men " in the Declaration, did not include the negro. Do not 
let me be misunderstood. I know that more than three years 
ago there were men who, finding this assertion constantly in the 
way of their schemes to bring about the ascendency aud perpetu- 
ation of slavery, denied the tntik of it. I know that Mr. 
Calhoun, and all the politicians of his school, denied the truth 
of the Declaration. I know that it ran along in the mouth of 
some Southern men for a period of years, ending at last in that 
shameful though rather forcible declaration of Pettit, of Indiana, 
upon the floor of the United States Senate, that the Declaration 
of ladependonee was in that respect, " a self-evident lie," 
rather than a sclf-evideot truth. Kut I say, with a perfect 
knowledge of all this hawking at the Declaration without directly 
attacking it, that three years ago there never had lived a man 
who had ventured to assail it in the sneaking way of pretend- 
ing to believe It, and then asserting it did not include the ncgi'o. 
I believe the first man who ever said it was Chief Justice Taney, 
in the Dred Soott ease, and the nest to him was our friend, 
Stephen A. Douglas. And now it has become the eatehword 
of the entire party. I would like to call upon his friends every- 
where to consider how they have come, in so short a time, to 
view this matter in a way so entirely different from their former 
belief? to ask whether they are not being borne along by an 
irresistible current — whither, they know not V 
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And when this new principle — this new proposition that no 
human being ever thougUt of three years ago — is brought for- 
ward, I combat it as having an evil tendency, if Dot an evil 
design. I combat it as having a tendency to dehumanize the 
nenro, — to take away from him the right of ever striving to be 
a man. I combat it as being one of the thousand things con- 
stantly done in these days to prepare the public mind to mako 
property, and nothing but property, of the negro, in all the 
States of this Union. 



Again, the institution of slavery is only mentioned in the 
Constitution of the United States two or three times, and in 
neither of those cases does the word " slavery" or " negro race" 
occur ; but covert language is used each time, acd for a purpose 
full of significance. What is tho language in regard to the pro- 
hibition of the African slave-trade ? It runs in about this way : 
"The migration or importation of Bueh persons as any of the 
Slates now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by tho Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight." 

The next allusion in the Constitution to the question of sla- 
very and the black race, is on the subject of the basis of repre- 
sentation, and there the language used is, " Kepresentativea and 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers, which shall bo determined by adding to tho whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to serve for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, — throe fifths 
of all other persons." 

It says " persons," not slaves, t n gr but tl three 
fifths" can be applied to no oth 1 am u th n iho 
negroes. 

Lastly, in the provision for the rolrat ff t Ics, 
it is said ; *' No person heM to t 1 b m n State, 
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under the laws thereof escaping into anofher. «bal] in eonse- 
queopo of an\ Lw or re^lition therein be disehdr^td fiom 
such seriite or Liljor but ihall be delnered up on a\i\m of the 
party to whom such serviee or libor may be due " There 
again there is no mmticn ot the word 'negro' or of =Iavery 
In all three of these places being the only allusions to slaicry 
in the mstrumeat covert language is used 1 tnguage is used 
not suggphfmg that slavery esisl«d, or thdt the blaok race were 
among us , and I understand the contemporaneous biifory ol those 
tames to be that covert Jirguage was u id with a purpose and 
that purpjse was that m our Constituticn which it was hoped 
and IS still hoped will endure f^revei — when it should be read 
by intelligent and patriotic men, after the institution of slavery 
had passed from among ua. — there should be nothing on the 
face of the great chartor of liberty suggesting that such a thing 
as negro slavery had ever existed among us. This is part of the 
evidence that the fathers of the Government expected and 
intended the institution of slavery to come to an end. They 
expected and intended that it should be in tbe course of ultimate 
estineiion. And when I saj that I desire to see the further 
spread of it arrested, I only say I desire to see that done which 
the fethers have first done. When I say I desire to see it placed 
where the public mind will rest in the beUef that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction, I only say T desire to see it placed 
where they placed it. It is not true that cur fathers, as Judge 
Douglas assumes, made this Grovernraent part slave and part 
free. Understand the sense in which he puts it. He assumes 
that slavery is a rightful thing within itself, — was introduced 
by the framers of the Constitution. Tlie exact truth is, that 
they found the institution existing among us, and they left it as 
they found it. But in malting the Government, they left this 
institution with many clear marks of disapprobation upon it 
They found slavery among them, and they left it among them 
because of the difficulty, — the absolute impossibility of its im- 
mediate removal. And when Judge Douglas asks me why we 
cannot let it remain part slave and part free, as the fathers of 
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the Govprnmcnt made jt, lie asls a quG«tinn ha=pi upon an 
anaumptinn whiob is itself a f ilsehood , aiil I turn upon him 
and a-ik him the question When the pol oj that the fathers of 
the (jovcrnment had alopted in relation to this element among 
u" was the best policy m the woiid, — tht only wise (jolicy — 
the onlj priicy that we can ever safely contmuo upin that will 
ever give ns peace, unless this dangerous element masters us ail 
and heeomes a national institution, — I turn vpon htm and ask 
him wliy he could not leave it alone. I turn and ask him why 
he was driven to the neeessityof introducing a mcioyio^iVy in re- 
gard to it. He has himself said he introduced a new policy. Ho 
said so in his speech on the 22d of March of the present year, 
1858. I ask him why ho could not Jet it remain where our 
fathers placed it. I ask, too, of Judge Dounlas and liia friends 
why we shall not again place this institution upon the basis on 
wh'eli the fa hers left it. I ask you, when ho infers that I am 
1 fa or f =ett ng the free and slave Stales at war, when the 
St tut nn WIS placed in that attitude >iy those who mado the 
Const t It on d li they make any war '? If we had no war out 
of It, wl en thus placed, wherein is the ground of belief that we 
siu!! have war out of it, if wo return to that policy ? Have we 
had any peace upon this matter springing from any other basis ? 
I maintain that we have not. 1 have proposed nothing more 
than a return to the policy of the fathers. 



WHAT IS KESP0N91BLB FOR THE AGITATION? 

l^Tien have wc had perfect peace in regard to this thing which 
I say is an element of discord in this Union V We havo some- 
times had peace, but when was if? It was when the institution 
of slavery remained quite where it was. We have had difficulty 
and turmoil whenever it has made a struggle to spread itself 
where it was not. I ask, then, if experience does not speak in 
thunder-tones, telling ns that the policy whiuh has given peace 
to the country heretofore, being retamed to, gives the greatest 
promise of peace again. You may say, and Judge Douglas has 
intimated the same thing, that all this difCoulty in regard to the 
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institution of slavery is the mere agitation of office-seekers and 
aniljitinu3 northern politicians. Ho thinks wo want to get' '■ hia 
place," I suppose. I agree that there are office-seekers amongst 
u?. The IJible says somewhere that we are desperately selfish. 
I think wo should have discovered that fact without tho Bible. 
I do not tlaim that I am any less so than the average of men, 
but I do claim that I am not more selfish than Judge Douglas. 

But is it true that all the difficulty and agitation we have in 
regard to this institution of slavery spriugs from office-seeking, 
— from tho mere ambition of poiiticians? Is that the truth ? 
How many times have we had danger from this question 1 Go 
back to the day of the Missouri Compromise, Go back to the Nul- 
lification question, at the bottom of which lay this same slavery 
question. Go back to the time of the Annexation of Texas. 
Go back to the troubles that led to the Compromise of 1850. 
You will find that every time, with the single exception of the 
Nullification question, they sprung from an endeavor to spread 
this institution. There never was a party in the history of this 
country, and there probably never will be, of suflicient strength 
to disturb the general peace of the country. Parties tbomselvos 
may be divided and quarrel on minor questions, yet it oxlemls 
not beyond the parties themselves. But does not this question 
make a disturbance outside of political cheles ? Does it not 
enter into the churches and rend them asunder? What divided 
the great Methodist Church into two parts, North and South? 
What has raised this eonstant disturbance in every Presbyterian 
General Assembly that meets? What disturbed the Unitarian 
Church in this vary city two years ago V What has jarred and 
shaken the great American Tract Society recently, not yet split- 
ting it, but sure to divide it in the end ? Is it not this same 
mighty, deep-seated power that somehow operates on the minds 
of men, exciting and stirring them up in every avenue of society, 
— in politics, in religion, in literature, in morals, in all the 
manifold relations of life? Is this the work of politicians? 
Is that irresistible power, which for fifty years has sljaken ihe 
Government and agitated the people, to be stilled and subdued 
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by pretendiDg that it ia an exceeaingly simple thing, and wo 
ought not to talk about it ? If jou will got everybody else to 
stop talking about it, I assure you I will quit before tliey 
have half done so. But where is the philosophy or statesman- 
ship which assumes that jou can quiet that disturbing element 
in our society which has disturbed us for more than half a cen- 
tury, which has been the only serious danger that has threatened 
our institutions, — I say, where is the philosophy or the Btates- 
manship based on the assumption that we are to quit talking 
about it, and that the public mind is all at once to cease bein^ 
agitated by it? Yet this is the policy here in iho north tba't 
Doughs ia advocating, — that we are to care nothing about it ! 
I ask you if it ia not a false philosophy ? Is it not a fulse 
statesmanship that undertakes to build up a system of policy 
npon tho basis of caring nothing about the very thing that every 
body does care the most about ? — a (hing which all experience 
has shown we care a very great deal about ? 

FEEEnOM OF TUB TERUITOEIES. 

The Judge alludes very often, in the course of his remarks, 
^o the exclusive right which the States have to decide the whole 
thing for themselves. I agree with him very readily, that the 
different States have that right. He is but fighting a man of 
straw when ho assumes that I am contending against the rio-ht 
of the S d a h y p a ah u Our controvo^y 

with him n re a d h n w n ea. We agree that 
when the S a s com S a y e the right and tho 

power to d by s,. W b n jower as citizens of 

the free S ate n f d ay as member of the 

Federal Un n h h G n G mment, to disturb 

slavery in h S wh s. \ profess constantly 

n n n h n b in the power of the 
b y w a d n constandy to de- 
'' a 1 1 we are warring upon 

tho right b 6<z \h In uj n s, that the new tcrri- 
tones sh U b k p f ^ f m wL e n he territorial condition. 
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Judge Donglas assnraes tliat we have no interest in tiicin, — 
that we liavo no riglit wliat«vev to interfere. I tbink wo have 
some interest. I think that as white men we have. Do wc not 
wish for an outlet for our surplus population, if I may so express 
myself? Do we not feel an interest in getting to that outlet 
with such institutions as we would like to have prevail there? 
If you go to the territory opposed to slavery, and another man 
comes upon the same ground with his slave, upon (he assumption 
that the things are equal, it turns out that he has the equal right 
al! his way, and you have no part of it your way. If he goes 
in and makes it a slave territory, and hy consequence a slave 
Slate, is it not time that those who desire to have it a free State 
were on. equal ground '' Let me fUjigeat it in a different way. 
How many Di.mocrats aro there ahout here [ \. thousand " ] 
who have left slave States tad come inlo the free State of 
Ellnoia to get nd of the institution of slavery ? [Another 
voice, — " A thou'fand and one "] I reckon theie are a thousand 
and one I wdl ask you if the policy you ate now advocating 
had prevailed when this country was in a territorial condition, 
where would you have gone to get rid of it? Where would yoo 
have found your free State or territory to go to? And when 
hereafter, for any cause, the people in this place shall desire to 
find new homes, if they wish to be rid of the institution, where 
will they find the place to go to ? 

Now, irrespective of the moral aspect of this (Question as to 
whether there is a right or wrong in enslaving a negro, I am 
still in favor of our new territories heing in such a condition 
that white men may find a hume, — may find some spot wheie 
they can better their condition, — wheie they can settle upon 
new soil, and belter their condition in life, I ara in favor of 
this not merely (I must say it here as I have elsewhere) for our 
own people who aro born amongst us, but as an outlet in? free 
while people everywhere, the world over, — in which Hans 
and iJaptiste and Patrick, and all other men from all the world, 
may find new homos, and hotter their condltjons in life. 
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THE REAL ISSUE 13 SLAVEHl 



I have Ktated upon former oecasi ( anl I may a9 well »late 
again, what I understand to be the real issue in this c ntrover=;y 
between Judge Douglas and myself On tbe point of my wantr 
ing to make war between the free and the slave btatea there 
has been no issue between us. So, too when I e a sumes that 
I am in favor of introducing a perftet soe a! and pDl t col e pal 
itj between the white and black races The&e art. false i sue 
upon which Judge Douglas baa tried to force the c ntroicn,y 
There is no foundation, ia truth, for the charge that I ma nta n 
either of these propositions. The real i sue m Ih s contr 
versy— the one pressing upon every mind — is the sentiment 
on the part of one class that looks upon the insUtution rf sLvery 
as a wrong, and of another class that loes not 1 I uj on it as a 
wrong. The sentiment that contempbtes the inM tution of 
slavery in this country as a wrong is the scntiu ent tf the Re- 
publican party. It is tbe sentiment arounl whi h all their ae 
lions, all their arguments circle, from which all then pr po^-i 
tions radiate. They look upon it as be ng a raoraJ sue al and 
political wrong; and wbiie they contemplate it as such Ihcy 
nevertheless have due regard for its actual existence among u>! 
and Ihe difficulties of getting rid of it in any -iatufactory way 
and to all the constitutional obligat ons thrown about it let 
having a due regard for these, they desire a [wliey in regard to 
it that looks to its not creating any more danger. They insist 
that it should, as far as may be, he treated as a wrong, and one 
of the methods of treating it as a wrong is to make provision 
that it shall grow no larger. They also desire a policy that 
looks to a peaceful end of slavery at some time, as being wronc 
The«e are the views they c t ta' i in regard to it, as I under- 
sand hm nlal h sen raents, all ibeir arguments and 
p po ons a b ught w h n h s range. I have said, and I 
e J^a li b f b a man amongst us who does not 

^ "i^ ^^ f J i« wrong in any one of the 

asp wh cb I h spok n be is misplaced and ought not 
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to be with us \.n\ if there he a man amongst n« who is ko 
impitentof it as a wrong as to disregard its actual presence 
araouj, us anil the difEculty of gett ng rid of it suddenly in a 
satisfictory way and to disre^aid the constitutional obi g'itions 
thrown jbout it, that man is misplaced if ho is on our plat 
f rm We d icljim s\mp<ithj witli him in piactical action 
He la not p!j(,ed p operly with us 

TUB TRCB MODE OF ThE^TMEM 

On thia fiuhject of treating it as a wrong and hraitmg ita 
eprcal let me sayaworl Has anjth ng e\er threatened the 
esi'itence of this Lnion ^ave and esu,}t tlna ^ery institution cf 
slavery ? What is it that we hold most dear amonj,st us ? 
Oar own liberty and prosperity. Wbat has ever threatened 
■ our liberty and prosperity save and except this institution of 
slavery ? If this is true, how do you propose to improve the 
condition of things hy enlarging slavery, — by spreading it out 
and making it bigger? You may have a wen or cancer upon 
your person, and not be able to cut it out lest jou bleed lo 
death ; hut surely it is no way to cure it, to ingraft and spread 
it over your whole body. That is no proper way of treating 
what you regard a wrong. You see this peaceful way of deal- 
ing with it as a wrong, — restricting the spread of it, and not 
allowing it to go into new countries where it has not already 
esinted. That is tbo peaceful way, the old-fashioned way, the 
way in which the fathers themselves set us the example. 



THE DEMOCHATIC 1 

On the other hand, I have said there is a sentiment which 
treats it as not being wrong. That is the Democratic sentiment 
of this day. I do not mean to say that every one who stands 
within that range, positively asserts that it is right. Tliat class 
will include all who positively assert that it is right, and all who 
liUe Judge Douglas treat it as indifferent, and do not say 
it is either right or wrong. These two classes of men fall wiihiQ 
the genural class of those who do not look upon it as a wrong. 
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And if there lie among joa anjbody who supposes ttat he, as a 
Demociat, can consiiler hioiseif " as muuh opposed to slavery as 
anybody," I would liko to reason with him, Yoa never treat it 
as a wron^. What other thing that you consider at a wrong do 
you deal w th as jou deal wilh that ? Perhaps jou say it 13 
wrong but ynur Uxder netei does and ym quaiiel with any 
hoJy who says ll ts wronq Although yiu pretend to aay so 
your&elf you can find no fit place tc deal with it sa a wrong 
Vou must not =ay anythmg ahout it in the free fetalei because 
It IS not here You mutt not biy anyth ng about it in the 
bluio StatLS because it is there You niu'it not "say anything 
about it in the pulpit because that is rel gion and his 
nothing to do w th it You must not say anythmg about it 
in p litiu" becai^e that will distirb the lerinty of my 
phce There is no place to talk about it ia bein^ a wrong 
although you say your=cll it is a wrong But iinally, you will 
screw yourself up to the belief that if the people of the slave 
States should ad pt a system (f griJuil emaJicipation on the 
slavery question you would bo la favor of it You would be 
i y h ll d 
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denouneetl by those pretending to respect Henry Clay for utter- 
ing a wish that it might some time, in some peaceful way, (.■nme 
to an end. The Democratic policy in regard to that institution 
will not tolerate the merest breath, the slightest hint, of the 
least degree of wrong about it. Try it by some of Jodye 
Douglas's arguments. He says, Ko "don't care whether it. is 
voted up or voted down " in the territories. I do not earo 
myself, in dealing with that expression, whether it is intended to 
be espressivQ of his individual sentiments on the subject, or only 
of the national policy he desires to ha?e eslabllsbed. It is alil;c 
valuable for my purpose. Any man can say that who docs not 
see any wrong in slavery, but no man can logically say it who 
does see a wrong in it — because no man ean logically say he 
doa't care whether a wiong is voted up or \oted down. lie may 
say he don't care whether an mdifiLrcnt thing is voted vi]i or 
down, but he mutt logiLally have a choir e between a right thing 
and a wrong tbmg He contends that whatever community 
wants slavofi, has a right to havo them So they have, if it is 
nut a wrong. But if it is a wrong, he cannot say peofle hd j. 
right to do wrong He =ajs that upon the score of eq^u I y 
slaves should be Jlowed to go in a new territoiy 1 l^e h r 
property This is strictly logical if there is no 1 fl 
between it and other property If it anl other jr pe y 
eq^ual his ar^^ument is entirely 1 gtcal But if you t 1 at 

one IS wrcng and the other right there is no use to n uto i 
eoi8pan-ion between right and wrong You may turn o er 
everyth ng in the Democratic policy frcm beg inn ng to end 
whether in the shajie it takes on the stitute book m the shape 
it takes in the Dred "^oott deeii-ion, m the s-hape it takes in con- 
versation, or the shape it takes m sliert ma\im like arguments, — 
it everywhere carefully excludes the idea that there is anything 
wrong in it. 

THE COTTON-GIN 31ASI3. 

That is the real issue. That is the issue that will continue 
in this country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and 
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mjsclf shall be silent. It is tte eternal struggle between tiiese 
two principles — right and wrong — throughout the world. 
They are the two principles that have stood fuco to face from the 
beginning of timo ; and will ever continue to struggle. The one 
is tho common right of humanity, and the other the divine right 
of kings. It it the same principle in whatover shape it devet- 
opa itself. It is the same spirit that says, " You work and toil 
and earn bread, and I'll eat it." No matter in what shape it 
comes, whether from the mouth of a king who seeks to. bestride 
the people of his own nation, and live by the fruit of their labor, 
or from one race of men as an apology for enslaving another race, 
it is the same tyrannical piinciple. I was glad to express mj 
gratitude at Quincy, and I re-express it here to Judge Doug- 
las, — that he looks to no end of the institutioii of slavery. That 
will help the people to see whore tho struggle really is. It will 
beroaftcr place witi us all men who really do wish the wrong 
may have an end. And whenever we can get rid of the fog 
which obscures the real question, — when we can get Judge 
Douglas and his friends to avow a policy looking to its perpetua- 
tion. — we can get out from among that class of men and bring 
them to tho side of those who treat it as a wrong. Then there 
will soon be an end of it. and that end will be its " ultimate ex- 
tinction. " Whenever the issue can be distinctly made, and all 
extraneous matter thrown out, so that men can fairly see the real 
difference between the parties, this controversy will soon be 
settled ; and it will I>o done peaceably too. There will bo no 
war, no violence. It will be placed again where the wisest and 
best men of the world placed it. Brooks of South Carolina 
once declared that when this Constitution was framed, itsframera 
did not look to the institution existing nntil this day. When he 
said this, I think he stat^id a fact (hat 'v fully home out by the 
history of the times. But he ilso sail they were bettor and 
wiser men than the men of these days jet the men of these 
days had experience which they had not and by the invention 
of the cotton-gin it became j nt,(.t=isiti m this country that sla- 
verr should be perpetual. 1 now say that, wiUiugly or unwUl- 
19 
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ingly, purposely or without purpose, Judge Douglas has lieen 
tlie most prominent instrument in changing the position of the 
institution of slavery which the fathers of the GoverDmcnt ex- 
pected to eome to an end ere this, — and piUting it upon 
Brooks's cotton-gin basis, — placing it where ho openly con- 
fesses he has no desire there shall ever be an end of it. 

A MONSIJIOUS DOCTRINE. 

I understand I have ten minutes yet. I will employ it in 
saying something about this argument Judge Douglas uses, 
whilo he sustains the Dred Scott decision, that the people of the 
territories can still somehow exclude slavery. Tho first thing I 
ask attention to is the feet that Judge Douglas constantly said, 
before the decision, that whether they could or not, was a ques- 
tion for ike Supreme Court. But after the court has made the 
decision, he virtually says it ia not & question for the Supreme 
Court, but for the people. And how is it he tells us they can 
exclude it ? He says it needs " police regulations," and that 
admits of "imfriendly legislation." Although it is a right 
established by the Constitution of the United States, to take a, 
slave into a territory of the United States, and hold him as 
property, yet unless tho territorial legislature wilt give friendly 
legislation, and, more especially, if they adopt unfriendly legis- 
lation, they can practically exclude him. Now, without meeting 
this proposition as a matter of fact, I pass to consider the real 
constitutional obligation. Let me take the gentleman who 
looks me in the face before me, and let us suppose that he is a 
member of the territorial legislature. The first thing he will 
do will be to swear that he will support the Constitution of the 
United States. His neighbor by his side in tho territury has 
slaves, and needs territorial legislation to enable him tfl enjoy 
that constitutional right. Can he withhold the legislation which 
his neighbor needs for the enjoyment of a right which is fixed 
in his iavor in the Constitution of tho United States which he 
has sworn to support ? Can he withhold it without viokting bis 
oath ? And more espociaUy, can he pass unfriendly legislation 
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to violate hU oath? Why, this is a monstrous sort of talk 
about the Constitution of the United States ! Tkfre has never 
been, as outlandish or lawless a docCrinefrom the mouth of am 
respectable man on earth. I do not hclieve it ia a constitu- 
tional right to hold slaves in a territory of the Uuiled States. I 
believe the decision was improperly inade, and I go for reversing 
it. Judge Douglas is furious against those who go for rev rs. 
ing a dee s on But he is for legislatiug it out of all furee 
whilo the law ity^lf stands I repeat that there has ne er 
been so monstrous a doctrne uttertd horn the mouth cf a re. 
Epeetable man 



E CHIEF OF ABOLITIomSTI 

I suppose nicst of u (I know it (f myselQ hel eve that the 
people of the &outhern States are entitbd to a congrc=sional 
fugitive la\e law —that is a right fist,! m the Constitution 
But it cinnot be made avadable to them without eongre'tsi nal 
legislati n In tl e J iclge s language it is a barren r ght " 
which needs le^islafi n before it can lecome effieiei t and "ah- 
alile to thi. persona to whom it is guaranteed Kol as tho rio-ht 
is constitutional I agrte that the legi^htion shall be grantel°to 
it, — and that not tLat we 1 ke the institution of slaveiy \, a 
profess to b3;e no taate for running at d catching niggers — at 
least, I pofeas no ta to f r that joh at all TVhy then do I 
yield support t a fugitive slave law ' Becau»o I lo not under- 
stand that the Constitution which guarantees thjt right can be 
supported without it And if I believed that the nght to hold 
a slave in a temtory was equally fixed in the Constitution with 
the right to reclaim fugitives, I, should he hound to give it the 
legislation necessary to support It, I say that no man can deny 
his obligation to give the necessary legislation to support slavery 
m ateri'itory, who believes it is a constitutional right to have it 
there. No man can, who docs not give the aliolitionists an 
argument to deny tho obligation enjoined by tiie Constitution to 
enact a fugitive slave law. Try it now. It is the strongest 
abolition argumunt ever made. I say if that Bred Scott de- 
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oision is correct, then the right to hold slaves in a territory ia 
equally a constitutioaal right wi h h f,l f I 1 U 
havo his niQaway returned. No h w h 1 n 

between them. The one is espr wi h w d y 

The other ia construed to be in tl C h be wh 

believes the decision to be correc b 1 ! h \ d 

the man who argues that by unf dly 1 1 n P f 

that constitutional right, slavery m y he d f h 

tories, cannot aToid furnishing an by wh h b 1 

ists may deny the obligation to f gi d I h 

power to pass laws unfriendly to h gh f h 1 h 1 1 
reclaim his fugitive. I do not k w h w 
may strike a popular assembly Ik h b I d fy -mj dy 
go before a body of men whose in 1 ar d d m 

eTideneo and reasoning, and show h li n f d ff 

enee between the constitutional gh eelaim f g d 

the eonstttutional right to hold 1 y p 1 d 

this Dred Scott decision is cor 1 d fy y m k 

an argument that will justify unfriendly legislation to deprive a 
slaveholder of his right to hold his slave in a territory, that will 
not equally, in all its length, breadth, and thickness, furnisb an 
argument for nullifying tho fugitive slave law. Why, there is 
not such an abolitionist in the nation as Douglas, after all. — 
From the Seventh Joint Debate in Alton, BL, Oct. 15, 1858. 

BOUOLAS's DOCTRINE OP UNZKIENDLY LEGISLATION BY THE 
TERHITOItlES ON SLAVERY, 

At the end of what I have said here, I propose to give tlie 
Judge my fifth interrogatory, which he may take and answer at 
his leisure. My fifth interrogatory is this. 

If the slaveholding citizens of a United States Territory 
should need and demand congressional legislatLon for the pro- 
tection of their slave property in such territory, would you, as 
a member of Congress, vote for or against sueh legislation t 

Judge Douglas — " Will you repeat that ? I want to answer 
that question." 
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Mr. Lincoln — If tho slaveholding eitizona of a United 
States Territory slionld need anil demand congressional legisla- 
tion for the protection of tlieir slave property in such territory, 
would you, as a member of Congress, vote for or against such 
legislation ? 

I am aware that, in some of the speeches Judge Douglas has 
made, he has spoken aa if lie did not know or think that the 
Supreme Court had decided that a territorial legislature can- 
not exclude slavery. Precisely what the Judge would say upon 
the suhject, —whether he would say definitely that ha does not 
understand they have so decided, or whether he would say he 
does nnderstand that the court have so decided, I do not know ■ 
hut I know that in his speech at Springfield ho spke of it as a 
thing they had not decided yet ; and in his answer to me at 
Freeport, he spoke of it so far again, as I can comprehend it, 
as a thing that had not yet been decided. Now I hold that if 
the Judge does entertain that view, I think that he is not mis- 
taken in so far as it can he said that the Court has not decided 
anything save the mere question of jurisdiction. I know the 
legal arguments that can be made,— that after a court has de- 
cided that it cannot take jurisdiction in a case, it then has decid- 
ed all that is before it, and that ia the end of it. A plausible 
argument can be made in favor of that proposition, but I know 
that Judge Douglas has said in one of his speeches that the 
court went forward, like honest men as they were, and decided 
all the points in tho case. If any points are really extra- 
judicially decided because not necessarily before them, then this 
ono as to the power of the territorial legislature to exclude 
slavery is one of them, as also the ono that the Missouri Com- 
promise was null and void. They are both extra-judicial, or 
neither is, according aa the court held that they had no juriodie- 
tion in tho case between the parties, because of want of capacity 
of one party to maintain a suit in that court. I want, if I have 
sufficient time, to show that the court did pass its opinion, hut 
that ia the only thing actually done in the ease. If they did not 
decide, they showed what they were ready to decide whenever 
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the matter was tKfore them. What is that opmion ? After 
Laving argueil (hat Congress had no power to pass a law ex- 
cluding slavery from a United States territory, they then used 
language to (hi-, cff ot ■ That inasmuch as Congre^" itaelf 
could Dot oscn,!^ such i power, it followed as a matter of course 
that it could not authnrizp a territorial go\emment to exercise 
it, for the territoiial kgisl iture can do no more than Congiesa 
could do. Thus it expressed its opinion emphat cally against 
the power of a territorial legislature to excludo slavery, leav- 
in" us in just as little douht on that point as upon any other 
point thej really dtcided — From the Third Joint Debate at 
Jonesboro', Stptcmher 15, 1HC>8 



We have in this nation this element of domestic slavery. It 
is a matter of absolute certainty that it is a disturbing element. 
It is the opinion of all the great men who have expressed an 
opinion upon it, that it is a dangerous element. We keep up a 
controversy in regard to it. That controversy necessarily 
springs from difference of opinion, and if we can learn exactly, 
can reduce to the lowest elements, what that difForence of opinion 
is, we perhaps shall be better prepared for discussing the differ- 
ent systems of policy that we would propose in regard to that 
disturbing element. I suggest that the difference of opinion, 
reduced to its lowest terms, is no other than tlio difference be- 
tween the men who think slavery a wrong, and those who do 
not think it wrong. The Republican party think it wrong, — 
we think it is a moral, a social, and a political wrong. We 
think it is a wrong not confining itself merely to the persons 
or the States where it exists, but that it is a wrong in its ten- 
dency, to say the least, that extends itself to the existence of 
the whole nation. Because we think it wrong, we propose a 
course of policy that shall deal with it as a wrong. We deal 
with it as with any other wrong, in so far as wo can prevent 
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its growing any larger an 1 so deal with it that m the run 
of tme th re nay be Ron o promi'* of an end tD it We 
111 t a lui. nga] 1 to tl e actual prcacnco ot it am ngt,t us ind 
the d ffieulties of getting rid of it in any satiafa tory way and 
all the const tutional obi gat ons thrown about it I suppose 
that in reference both to lis atfual existence in the nation and 
to our Lonstitut onal obligation , we have no r j,ht at all to 
disturb it in (ho Statea nhere it exists, and we profess that wa 
bave no more inclination to disturh it than we hare the right to 
do it. We go further than that ; we don't propose to disturb it 
where, in one instance, we think the Constitution would permit 
ns. We think the Conslitution would permit us to disturb it in 
the Distriut of Columbia. Still, we do not propose to do that^ 
unless it should be in terms which I don't suppose the naUon is 
■very likely soon to agree to, — the terms of making the emanci- 
pation gradual, and compensating the unwilling owners. Where 
wo suppose we have the constitutional right, wo restrain our- 
selves in reference to the actual existence of the institution, and 
the difficulties thrown about it. We also oppose it as an evil 
so far as it seeks to spread itself. We insist on the policy that 
shall restrict it to its present limits. We don't suppose that in 
doing this we Tiolate anything due to the actual presence of the 
institution, or anything due to the constitutional guaranties 
thrown around it. 

TUB DBCLAKATIOS OF INDKPIiNDENCE. 

The Declaration of Independence was formed by the rep- 
resentatives of American liberty from thirteen States of the 
Confederacy, — twelve of which wore slaveholding communities. 
W^e need not discuss the way or the reason of their becoming 
slaveholding communities. It is sufficient for our purpose that 
all of (hem greatly deplored the evil, and that they placed a 
provision, in the Constitution which they supposed would gradu- 
ally remove the disease hy cutting off its source. This was the 
abolition of the slave-trade. So general was the conviction, — 
the public determination, — to abolish the African slave-trade, 
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that the provision whieli I have referred to as being plaeorl in 
the Constitution, declared that it should not he abolislied piior 
to the jear 1808. A coustitutional provision was necessary to 
prevent the people, through Congress, from putting a stop to 
the trafSo immedialelj at the close of the war. Now, if slavery 
had been a good thing, wontd the fathers of the Republio have 
taken a step calculated to diminish its beneficent influences 
among themselves, and snatch the boon wholly from their pos- 
terity ? These commanities, by their representatives in old In- 
dependence Hall, said to the whole world of men : — 

We hold these truths to he self-evident ; that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life liberty and 
the pursuit of happmesa This was their mijeat c interpreta 
tion of the economy cf the universe Th s wi^ their lofty and 
wise, and noble understanding of the just ee of the Creator to 
his creatures. [ Vpphuse ] lea gentlemen to all his erea 
tures, to the whcle great family of man In their enho-htened 
belief, nothing stamped with the divme image and likeness was 
Bent into the world to be trodden on and dc£;raled and im 
bruted by ita fell w Tl ey graspe 1 not only the whole rspn of 
man then living b it th y reache I forwarl jnd se ze ! up n the 
farthest posterity They eree ed a beau)n to gu le then chil 
dren and their children s eh Uron and the c untless mjrads 
who should inhabit thL Latth in tther ages 'W i e statesmen as 
they were, they knew the tendent-y of prospenty to bieed 
tyrants, and so they i-stahl abed the-ie great self-evident truths 
that when in the distant fatu o -omt man some faction «orae 
interest, should set up the doctr ne that none but noh men or 
none but white men or n ne but AnglvSas n were entitled 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, their posterity mm-ht 
look up again to the Declaration of Independence, and take 
courage to renew the battle which their fathers began, — so 
that truth, and justice, and mercy, and all the humane and 
Christian virtues might not be estinguished from the land ; so 
that no man hereafter would dare to limit and circumscribe the 
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pircat principlea on whicli the temple of liberty was being huilt. 
[Loud clieera.] 

Now, my countrymen, if you haTO bcon taught doctrines coii- 
flictiog with the great landmarks of the Declaration of Indo- 
peiidence ; if you have listened to snggestions which would 
take away from its graDdour, and mutilate the symmetry of its 
proportions ; if you have been inclined to believe that all men 
arc not created equal in those inalienable rights enumerated by 
our chart of liberty, let me entreat you to come hack. Return 
to the fountain whoso waters spring close by tho blood of the 
RBVolulJon. Think nothing of me, — take no thought for the 
political iate of any man whomsoever, — but come back to the 
truths that are in the Declaration of Independence. You may 
do anything with me you choose, if you wilt but heed these 
sacred principles. You may not only defeat me for the Senale, 
but you may take mo and put mo to death. While pretending 
no indifference to earthly honors, I do claim to be actuated in 
this contest by something higher than any anxiety for office. I 
charge you to drop every paltry and insignifit-ant thought for 
any man's success. It is nothing; I am nothing; Juijne 
Douglas is nothing. Sat do not deMroy thai immoiial emUem 
of humunUy, — the Declaration of American Independence. 
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ME. LINCOLN IN" CONGRESS. . 

In illustration of Mr Lincoln s position on the Mes cin war, 
Bounty Lands, Disposal if the Publ c Domain etc we annes 
some extracts from congression.iI speeclics Mo t cf the issues 
are dead which then excited the nation Tl e t-stracta will 
serve to show Mr. Lin oln a po ition md bo the best answer 
to any statements by hia fpfonent ba ed there n 

MEXICAN WAR TEWLITIONS OP INQUIRY 

On the 22d of December, JMr. Lincoln moved the following 
preambles and resolutions, which were read and laid over under 
the rule : — 

" Whereas the President of the United States, in hia messa;-e 

f I y 11 1 40 h 3 declared that ' the Mexican Government 

ly n,f sed receive him, (tlie envoy of the United 

S ) liate hia propositions, but after a long-continued 

f m 1 ave at last invaded our territory and shed 

h hi d f f 11 w-citizens on our own soil.' " 

A I his message of December 8, 1846, that " we 

h I pi f war against Mexico long before the break- 

f h 1 but even then we forebore to take redress 
into our own hands until Mexico herself became the aggressor, 
by invading our soil in hostile array, and shedding the hlood of 
our citizens." 

And yet again in the message of December 7, 1847, that 
" the Mexican Government refused even to hear the terms of 
adjustment which he (our mirffster of peace) was authorized to 
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propose, and finally, under wlioI!y unjustifiable pretexts, involved 
the two countries in war, by invading the (erritory of the State 
of Tcsas, striking the first blow, and shedding the blood of our 
eitizena on our owii soil." 

And whereas this House is desirous to obtain ^full knowl- 
edge of all the facts which go to establish whether the particu- 
lar spot on which the blood of our citizens was so shed, was or 
was not at that time our own soil. Therefore, 

Eesolved, by the House of Representatives, That the President 
of the Uinled States bo respectfully requested to inform this 
House. 

1. Whether the spot on which the blood of our citizens was 
shed, as in his messages declared, was or was not within the 
Territory of Spain, at least after the treaty of 1819, until the 
Mexican revolution. 

2. Whether that spot is or is not within the territory which 
was wrested from Spain by the revolutionary Governinent of 
Mesleo. 

3. \Vliether that spot is or is not within a settlement of 
people, which settlement Las esisted ever einee long before the 
Tesas rovolutioD, and until its inhabitants fled before the ap- 
proach of the United States army. 

4. Whether that settlement is or is not isolated from any 
and all other settlements by the Gulf and the Uio Grande, on the 
south and west, and by wide, uninhabifed regions, on the north 
and cast. 

5. Whothar the people of that settlement, or a majority of 
them, or any of them, have ever submitted themselves to the 
goverament or laws of Texas or of the United States, by con- 
sent or by compulsion, either by accepting oifice, or voting at 
elections, or paying tax, or serving on juries, or having process 
served upon them, or in any other way. 

6. Whether the people of that aettloment did ordid not flee 
from the approach of the United States army, leaving unpro- 
tected their homes and their growing crops, before the Wood was 
shed, as in the message stated ; and whether the first blood, so 
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shei] was or wa« nnt th^d within tbt Piiclosure of ouo of ihe 
pto] le who lial thus lit 1 from it 

i Whcthtr our eitLZtns whose i lood was sieH, as in his 
messages dechre 1 were or were not at that time, armed officers 
anlsollicrs «ent into that setdement by the military order of 
tliP Pica dbiit through the bi, retiry of War. 

s Whether the military fortL of the United States was 
or was not so =oiit into that settlement after General Taylor had 
moic than once int raatel to the ^\ ar Department that, in his 
o in oil no suoh mo(i,mcnt wa^ neco^'fary to the defence or 
protection of Texas 

SOLDJiittS BJUVTl 

Mr Lmcoln spoke agjin&t the bill granting land to tlie 
yildiLra of the Mexican wai We extract as follows : — 

If there was a general desire on the part of tlie House to 
pass the bill now, he should be gkd to have it done, concurring, 
as he did generally, witb the gentleman froi 
Johnson,) that the postpo ' I ' p 

proposition. If, how f w 

wished to make a very m 1 

subjects desired by ge h mbra 

to the ninth section of h f li 1 es 

The first amendment d 1 d by m mh I 
for its only olijeet togbo Id tprs hd 

served for a time aspr bhd b lligd 

such, because promote 1 ffice Th b d h 

was embraced in this b 11 Th sera h wh d d 

while tljey were legia! sul h h y h Id 

also give bounty land hi f I f 18 

His friend from Marjl 1 d h re w h m II 

(Mr. L,) did not say h y b 1 w y & 

dent there were some. Hfdfml ky hm 

(Mr. Gaines) told him he himself was one. 

There was still another proposition touching this matter, — 
that was, that persona entitled to bounty land should, hy law. 
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be entitled to loeite those lands in parcel* and not bo required 
to locate them in one b dy as was provided by the esialiog 
kn 

\lw hL hil cirtfully diawn up a bill ciubiacing tl esB 
,thiee cfarato pr po it r * whith ht intcnkl to prtprsc a", a 
sut t tute foi all these I Hi m tht, Hra=e or m ton mitteu of 
tbo Whole fn tbo btatc of the Lnion at some suitablo time 
If there wa.- a disposition tn tho jart of the IIou e to act at 
onee on this separate proposition he repeated thai with the 
gentleman from Arl an=as bp should prefer it, lest they should 
lose ill tut if tbero was to be a reference he dtsircd to 
introduce hi"* b 11 embracing the three prrp siti n thu^ enabling 
the Committee and tho House to act at t5ie same time, whether 
favorably or unfavorably, upon all. 



Mr. Lincoln moved to reconsider the vote by which the biU 
was passed. He stated to the House that be had made lliis 
motion for the purpose of obtaining an opportunity to say a few 
words in relation to a point raised in the course of tho debate 
on this bill, which he would now proceed to make, if in order. 
The point in the ease to which ho referred, arose on tho amend- 
ment that was submitted by the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr, 
Collamcr,) in Committee of the Whole on tho State of tho 
Union, and which was afterwards renewed in tho Honse, in 
relation to the question whether the reserved sections, which, by 
some bilb heretofore passed, by which an appropriation of land 
had been made to Wisconsin, had been enhanced in value, 
should be reduced to the minimum price of the public lands. 
The question of tho rednctlon in value of those sections was, to 
him, at this time, a matter very nearly of indifference. He was 
inclined to desire that Wisconsin should be obliged by havmg it 
redueed. But the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. C. B. Smith,) 
the Chairman of the Committee on the Territories, yesterday 
associated that question with the general question, which is 
now, to some extent, agitated in Congress, of making appropria- 
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tions of altemale sections of land to aid the States in mak ng 
internal improvements, and enhancing the prices of llie htct on 
reserved, and the gentleman from Indiana took grounl ij^jinst 
that policy. He did not make any special argument m f \ot 
of Wisconsin ; but he took ground generally against the policy 
of giving alternate sections of land, and enhaneinfj the price of 
the reserved sections Now he (Mr L ) did not at tins t me 
take the floor for the purpose of attenLptmg to make an jr^u 
ment on the general subject He loae simplj to protect agJiT st 
the doctrme which the gentleman from Indiana had avomtd m 
the course of what he (Sir L ) could not but cun'^idcr an 
unsound argument 

It might however bp true, for anythmg ho knew, thit Ihe 
gentleman from Indiana might convince him that hia argument 
was sound ; but he (Sir L ) feared that gentleman would not 
be able to convince a majority in Congiess that it was tound 
It was true, ihe question appeared in a different aspect to per- 
sons in consequence of a difference in the point from which they 
looked at it. It did not look to persons residing east of the 
mountains as it did to those who lived among the public lands. 
But, for his part, he would state that if Congress would make 
a donation of alternate sections of public lands for the purpose 
of internal improvement in his State, and forbid the reserved 
sections being sold at $1.25, he should bo glad to see the 
appropriation made, though he should prefer it if the reserved 
sections were not enhanced in price. He repeated, he should 
be glad to have such appropriations made, even though the re- 
served sections should be enhanced in price. He did not wish 
to be understood as concurring in any intimation that they 
would refuse to receive such an appropriation of alternate sec- 
ttons of land because a condition enhancing the price of the 
reserved sections should be attached thereto. He believed his 
pnsiiion would now be understood, if not, he feared ho should 
not be able to make himself understood. 

But before ho took his seat he would remark that the Senate, 
during the present session, had passed a bill making appro- 
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priations of land on that principle for the benefit of the Stale 
jn which ho resided, — the State of Illinois. The alternate 
eoutions wore to be given for the purpose of eoDstructing roads 
and the reserved sections were to be enhanced in value in con- 
serLuenco When the b 11 came here for the action of this 
House, it had been receive 1 and was now bef re the Commit- 
tee on I'ublie Lanls — he dt^jirtd niui,Ii to see it [assed as it 
was, if it conli be put in a more fa\ rahle form f r the State 
of Illinois 'When it should be before this House f any mem- 
ber frocn a sect on of the Union in wh eh these lands did not 
lie, whose intere'it might be leas than that which he felt, should 
propose a leductoii of the jnm cf the re=cr?ed sections to 
£1.25, he should bo much obi ged but he d I lot think it 
would bo well fcr those who came from the sect on of the 
Union in which the lands lay to di ^o He wi hed it, then, 
to be under tood that he di 1 not j in in the warf ire against 
the princ pie whioh hid engaged the mmds of somt members of 
Congress who were favorable to improvements in the western 
country. 

There was a gool deal of force he admitted m what fell 
from the Chairman of the Committee on Temtories It might 
be that there was no precipe juatico in raising the price of the 
reserved sections to ?- 50 pei acre It m ght be proper that 
the price should be enhjucid to some extent though not to 
double the, usual pnte but he i-hould lo j,ldl to have sueh 
an appropriation with the reserved seeti na at £2 50 he should 
be better pleased to hive the price of those sections at some- 
thing less and ho shoull be still better pleased to have them 
without yiny enhancement at ill 

There was ot e j rtion ot the argument of (he gentleman from 
Indiana, the Chairman of the Committee on Territoiios, (Mr. 
Smith,) which he wished to take occasion to say that he did 
not view as unsound. Ho alluded to the statement that tho 
General Government was interested in these internal improve- 
ments being made, inasmuch as they increased the value of the 
lands that were unsold, and they enabled the Government to 
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sell lancis which could not be sold without them. Thus, then, 
tlic (jovernment gained by internal im prove ni en ta, as well as 
by tho general good which the people derived from them, and 
it might be, therefore, that the lands should not he sold for 
more than S1.50, instead of the price being doubled. He, 
however, merely mentioned this in passing, for he only rose to 
state, as the principle of giving these lands for the purposes 
which he had mentioned had been laid hold of and conf^iderod 
fiivorably, and as there were some gentlemen who had constitu- 
tional scruples about giving money for these purposes, who would 
not hesitate to give knd, that he was not willing to have it 
understood that he was one of those who made war against that 
principle This was all he desired to say, and having accom- 
plished the object with wluoh he rose, he withdrew his motion 
to reconsider. 
Mmj 11, 1848. 

SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OE COLUMBIA. 

In the debate on the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 
Mr Lincoln introduced an amendment to a biil before the Ilouse. 
Mr, L. read as follows : — 
Strike out all after the word " resolved," and insert the fbl- 

That the Oommitteo on the District of Columbia he in- 
structed to report a bill in substance as follows : « 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congre^ assembled. That no 
person not now within the District of Columbia, nor now owned 
by any person or persons now resident within it, nor hereafter 
bom within it, shall ever bo held in slavery within said Dis- 

Sect. 2. That no person now within said District, or now 
owned by any person or persons now resident within the same, or 
hereafter born within it, shall ever bo held in slavery without the 
limits of said District : Provided, That officers of the Government 
of the Uoited States, being citizens of the slaveholding States, 
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comin" into said District on putlic business, and remaining only 
so long ua may bo reasonably necessary for tliat object, may ba 
attended into and out of said District, and while there, by the 
necessary servants of themselves and their families, without 
tbeir rigbt to hold such servants in service being impaired. 

Sect. 3. Tbat all children born of slave moUiers within said 
District, on or afier the Ist day of January, in the year of our 
Lord, 1850, sliall be free ; but shall be reasonably supported 
and educated by the respective owueis of their mothers, or hy 
their heirs or representatiTes, and ahaH serve reasonable service 
as apprentices to such owners, boirs, or representatives, until 

they respectively arrive at tlio age of years, when tboy 

shall bo entirely free : And the mnnicipal authorities of Wash- 
ington ond Georgetown, within their respective jurisdictional lim- 
its, are hereby empowered and required to make ail suitable 
and necessary provision for enforcing obsdienoe to this section, 
on the part of both masters and apprentices. 

Sect. 4, That all persona now within this District, lawfully 
held as slaves, or now owned by any person or persons now resi- 
dent within said District, shall remain such at t!ic will of their re- 
spective owners, their heirs, or legal representatives : Provided, 
that such owner, or his legal representatives, may, at any time, re- 
ceive from the Treasury of the United States the full value of 
his or her slave, of the class in this section mentidned, upon 
which suifa slave shall ho fortJiwith and forever free : And 
provided further, That the President of the United Slates, the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 
a hoaid for determining the value of such slaves as their owners 
desire to emancipate under this section, and whose duty it shall 
be to hold a session for the purpose on the first Monday of eauh 
calendar ponth, to receive all applications, and, on satisfactory 
evidence in each case, that the person presented for valuation ia 
a slave, and of the class in the section mentioned, and is owned 
by the applicant, shall value such slave at his or her full cash 
value, and give to the applicant an order on the treasury for the 
amount, and also to such slave a eertjflcate of freedom. 
20 
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Sect. 5. Tbat tlie municipal authorities of Wasliington and 
Georgetown, within their respective jurisdictional limits, are 
Lei'ohy eiiipowRrcd and required to provide active and efficient 
means to arrest and deliver up to their owners all fugitive slaves 
escaping into said District. 

Sect. 6. That tlie elective officers within said District of Co- 
lumhia are hereby empowered and required to open polls at all 
the usual places of holding elections, on the first Monday of 
April next, and receive the vote of every free male white citi- 
zen above the age of twontj-one years, having resided within 
said District for the period of one year or more nest preceding 
the time of such voting for or against tliis act, to proceed in 
takin" said votes in all respects not herein specified, as at elec- 
tions under the muuicipal laws, and with aa little delay as pos^ 
eible to transmit correct statements of the votes so cast to tlie 
Freadcnt of the United States ; and it shall be the duty of the 
Pretadent to count such votes immediately, and if a majority of 
tlem be found to he for this act, to forthwith issue his proclaraa- 
t'on givin" notice of tho fact ■ and tliis act shall only bo in full 
f ndfi df hdyfhilm 
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he repeated that out of fifteen persons to whom it hjd been 
submitted, he had authority to eay tbat every one of them de- 
Mred that some auob proposition as this should pass." 
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EIGHTS OF NATUEALIZED CITIZENS. . 

The Illinois Slaals-Anseiger publishes a letter of Abraham 
Lincoln, written just a year since, on the Naturalization question 
and tho Masi-achu=etls amendment, as well as on tbe propriety 
of a fusion of (Lc llppublican with other parties. The follow- 
ing is the letter. 

Spbingfield, May 17, 1859. 
Dk. Tueodorc Casisios : — 

Bbab Sir : I have received your letter, in which you ask, 
for yourself and other German citizens, whclier I am for or 
against the constitutional provision, in relation tm naturalized 
citizens, which has lately been adopted by Massachusetts ; and 
whether I am for or against a fusion of the Kepubliean and 
othiir opposition elements for the election campaign of 1860. 

MassachuEetts is a sovereign and independent Slate, and I 
have no title to advise or admonish her as to her course, what 
she shall do. But when any one, from that which she has 
done, seeks to draw a conclusion as to what I shall, do, I may, 
without being charged with presumption, speak my mind. I 
say, then,, that, so far as I understand the Massachusetts 
amendment, I am against the adoption of the'same, as well 
in Illinois as in all other places where I have the right to 
oppose it. Since I interpret the spirit of our institutions as 
tending to the elevation of man, I am opposed to everything 
which leads to his degradation. Since, as is pretty well known, 
I commiserate the oppressed condition of the negroes, I should 
be guilty of a remarkable inconsistency, were I to favor any 
measure, whose tendency is to abridge tho existing rights of 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



LINCOLN'3 tote in the ILLINOIS SENATORIAL 

1858. 
Tbo following table shows the popular vote of Mr. Lincoln's 
Bupporters in tbe Legislature elected at tbe termination of tbe 
memorable struggle between Mr. Lincoln and Judge Douglas. 
The figures show bow rascally must have been tbe ajiporlion- 
ment by which Mr. Lincoln was defeated : — 

For Memhera of the Legislature. 
Lincoln, 125,275; Lccompton, 5,071 ; Douglas, 121,090, 

For Treasurer. 
Miller, 125,430; Dougherty, 5,071 ; Fondey, 121,609. 

For Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Bateman, 124,556 ; KeynoldB, 5,173 ;' French, 122,413. 
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DEMOCRACY. . 

Tho follnwiiig manly speech was delivered in tho TJ. S. 
Senate Chamber, June 12, 1856, when Senator Hamlin, for- 
mally abandoned party affiliation with his old associates. His 
democracy was of the rugged Silas Wright school, and for 
several years had the Maine Senator felt himself hceoming ise- 
luted in the ranks of his old friends. It was a bold and manly 
Bpeeeh. Xho oeoasion which called it forth was the platform 
adopted at Cincinnati by the National Democratic Convendon, 
and the outrages perpetrated in Kansas, by the oonnivanee 
and under the jirotection uf, the administration of Mr. 
Pierce. All who read the following speech will agree that Sen- 
ator Hamlin did a manly act in a manly way. 

A PERSONAL MATT8K. 

Mr. President, I arise for a ptirpose purely personal, such aa 
I have never before risen for in the Senate. I desire to explain 
some matters personal to myself and to my own future course in 
public life. I ask the Senate to excuse mo from further service 
as Chairman on Commerce. I do so because I feel that my rela- 
tions hereafter will bo of such a character as to render it proper 
that I should no longer hold that position, I owe this act to the 
dominant majority in the Senate. When I cease to harmonize 
with the majority, or tests are applied by that party with which 
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I have neteil to wLioh I aannot submit, I feel, certainly, that T 
OTjglit no linger to hold that rcspectahlo posiliun. I propose to 
ptate briutly the reasons that have brought me to tljat coneluaiun. 



During nine years of service in the Senate I have preferred 
lather to bo a worlting thaa a f;»ll;ing member, and so I have 
been almost a silent one. On the Euhjeots which have so much 
agitated the country, Senators know t'lat I have rarely uttered a 
w d I lov D y count y n o e tl o I lo my p ty I lo\o 
my conn y above my lo o f y est hat ca too deeply 
a^ ate or d turb ts ha n I w n all the es u^ de 
bates th on^h wh ch wo I avo patsed no pa c lar good hat 
woul 1 ult f n n y act o ntcrm gl n,, hem Aly hat 
has f e be n f 11 d the pie t 1 t I eart ha e often 
been f It uj on n j 1 ; I 1 1 Im j 11 here 

W 0\0 OF TUB NE 

Sri hold that the repeal of t! o AI -ou C mprom so wa. a 
gross n al and J 1 1 I w ong u u 1! 1 n 1 o ann Is of the 
legislat on of tl s o nt j a d ! a llj eq jll d n tl e jn al f 
any other free country. Stilf sir with t desire to promote har- 
mony and concord and biotherly feeling, I was a quiet man 
under all the exciting debates which led to that fatal result. T 
bclioved it wri ng then I can sei, thit wrong lymg b oa kast all 
arounduanow As t wrong I opposed thtt mcasuie — not m 
deed by my t ii-e bit witli eon stent and steady ind uniform 
votes I so icisted it in obcditncL to the dLctattf, of my own 
judgment T dil it also elieeifullY in comphan o with the in 
structions of the lefjialatun, of Maine wh eh were pa'^od by a 
vote almoit nnanimous In the House of EepresLntatives of 
Maine consisting of 151 mombera only six t thini dissentol 
and m the Senate consisting of 31 members only one member 
non conLurred 
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But the Missouri restriction wa's alirogated The portentona 
evi'is that were prediufcd liavo followed, ■ind are jot following, 
alo.ig in its train. It was done, sir, m violation of llio pledges of 
that party with whieli I have always acted, and with which I bare 
always voted. It was done in violation uf solemn pledges 
of the PresideDt of the United States, made in his inaugural 
a/idvusa. Still, sir, I was disposed to sufilr the wroug, until I 
should see that no evil results were flowing from it. Wo were 
told by almost every Senator who addressed ua upon that occa- 
sion, that no evil results would follow , thjit no prjotioal diffei^ 
enco in the settlement of the country, and the churaeter of the 
future State would take place, whether the act was done or not. 
I havo waited calmly and patiently to see tlie fulShiient of that 
prediction ; and I am grieved, sir, to say now, that they have at 
least heen mistaken in thoir predictions and promises. They all 
have signally failed. 

THE CA0SB oil BI-iTUHBiMCE 

That Sendtorq miolit have vjt d for that mei6ure unler the 
belief then expressed and the prediitions to which I have 
alludi-d I CJ.tt well understand liut how Senntors ean now 
defend that measure amid all its evils which are overwhelmmo- 
the land if not threatening it with a conflagrat on i« what I lo 
not comprelend The whole of the disturbed state of the 
country has its rise in and i^. attributable to that d(,t ilone — ■ 
nothing else It lici at the fcundation of all our misfortunes 
and commotions There would have heen no incursions by 
Missoun borderers into Kansai either to establish slavery or 
control elections There wiuld have been no necessity either 
for others to hd\e gone there partially to aid in preserving the 
counhy in it's tbeo condition All would have been peace there. 
Had it not been done that repose and quiet which pervaded 
the public mind thi,n would hjld it in tranquillity to-day. In- 
stead of startl ng events, we would have quiet and peace within 
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our borJors, and tliat fraternal feeling which ought to animate 
the citizens of every part of the Union toward those of all other 
sectioQB, 

WIIEBB nUTY LIES. 

Sir, the events that are taking place are indeed startling. 
They challenge the puhlio miod, and appeal to the puhlic judg- 
ment; they thrill the public nerve as electricity iniparta a 
tremulous motion to the telegraphic wire. It is a period when 
all good men should unite in applying the proper remedy to 
secuio peace and harmony to the whole country. Is this to be 
done by any of us by remaining aasoeiated with those who have 
been instrumental in producing these results, and who now 
jus^tify them V I do not tee my duty lying in that direction. 

I have, while temporarily acquiescing, stated here ond at 
home, everywhere uniformly, that when the tests of those meas- 
ures were applied to me as one of party fidelity, I would 
sunder them as tax is sundered by the touch of iiic. I do it 

A MOEAL eUESTJOK. 

The occasion involves a question of moral duty ; and self- 
respect allows me no other line of duty but to follow the dictates 
of my own judgment and the impulses of my own heart. A 
just man may cheerfully submit to many enforced humiliations ; 
, but a self-degraded man has ceased to be worthy to be deemed 
a man at all. 

THE ACTION AT CINCINNATI. 

Sir, what has the recent Democratic Convention at Cincinnati 
done ? It has indorsed the measure I have liondenmed, and 
has sanctioned its destruetive and ruinous cffcets. It has done 
joorc, — vastly more. That principle of policy of territoiial 
sovereignty which once had, and I suppose now has, its advo- 
cates within these walls, is stricken down, and there is an ahso- 
Inte denial of it in the resolutions of the Convention, if 1 draw 
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right eonclusions, — a denial Rqually to Congress, and even to the 
people of the territories, of the right to settle the question of 
Rlavery therein. On tlie contrary, the Conventiun has actually 
incorporated into the platform of tlie Democratic parly that 
doctrine which, only a few years ago, mot nothing but ridicule 
and contempt, here and elsewhere, namely, that tho flag of the 
Federal Union, under tlio Conslitutiou of the United State?, 
carries slavery wherever it floats. If this baneful principle he 
true, then that National ode which inspires us always as on a 
battlefield, should he rewritten by Drake, and should read 
thus: — 

" FoTflvBr float that standard sheet, 

Where breathes the foe that falls before ns, 
With sLAVBHT's snil beneath onr feet, 



WHERB IS TERRITOaiAL SOVEREIGNTY? 

Now, sir, what is the precise condition in which this matter is 
left, by the Cincinnati Convention '? I do not design to trespass 
many moments on the Senate ; hut allow me to read and offer 
a very fow comments upon some portions of tho Democratic 
platform. The first resolution that treats upon tho subject is in 
these words, I read just so much erf it as is applicable to my 
present remarks. « 

"That Congress has no power, under the Constitution, to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the several 
States, and that such States are the sole and proper judges of 
everything appertaining la their own affairs, not prohibited by 
the Constitution." 

I take it that this language, thus far, is language which meets 
a willing and ready response from every Senator iiere ; certainly 
it does from me. But, in the following resolution, I find these 
words : — 

" That the foregoing propositions cover, and were intended to 
embrace, the whole subject of slavery agitation in Coo'-resR." 

The iirst resolution which I read was adopted years ago in 
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Domoeratie conventions. Tho second resolution wbich I read 
■was adopted in subsequent years, when a different state of 
things had arisen, and it became necessary to apply ai> abstract 
ppopositioi!, relating to the States, to tlie territories. Hence the 
adoption of the language contained in the second resolution 
wbich I liavG read. 

THE POWER OF CONGRtSS 

Now, i^ir, I deny (he position thui assumed by the Cincmnati 
Convention In the language of the Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr Crittenden,) go ably and appropriately used on Tuesday 
last, I hold that the entire and unijualifieil sovereignty of the 
tt'rritories is in Congress That is my judgment, but this 
resolution brings tho territories preci'iely within the sime 
limitations which are applied to the State? in the re'^olullon 
which I first read The two taten together, deny to Congre^ 
the power of legislation m the territories 
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residents, and whenever the number of inhabitants justifies it, 
to form a constitution, with or without domestic slavery, and be 
admitted into the Union upon terms of perfect ei^ualitj with the 
other States.'" 



which jou can draw from these resolutions. Alas for short- 
lived territorial sovereignty ! It came to its death in the honse 
of its friends ; it was buried by the same hands that gave it 
baptism ! 

THE PLATFORM THE NOMINEE. 

But, sir, I did not rise 'for the purpose of discussing these 
resolutions, but only to read them. I may, I probably shall, 
take some subseijuent occasion when I shall endeavor to present 
to the Senate and the country a fjur account of what is the true 
issue presented to the people for their consideration and 
decision. 

My object now ia to show only that the Cincinnati Convention 
has indorsed and approved Che repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, from which many evils hare already flowed ; from which, 
I fear, more and worse evils must yot be anticipated. It would, 
of Rourso, be expected that the prcsidental nominee of that 
convention would accept, eordially and cheerfully, the platform 
prepared for him by his party friends. No person can object 
to (bat. There is no equivocation on his p^rt about the matter. 
1 be^ leave to read a short extract from a sijceeh of that gentle- 
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